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birth ftf Napoleon, lus parentage and family, his illustrious ances- 
try, curious request of tho Ahhot Gregono Buonaparte, inscrip- 
tion in tho church of San Miniato, Buonaparte’s disiegard of 
rk'Cont, Ins early years, described by himself, enters the school 
at Brienne, Ins poverty, proficiency in mathematics, warlike 
amusements , attack on a snow fort, Pichegru, his private tutor, 
Madame do Bnemio, characteristic i epty of 3 oung Napoleon , his 
removal to the inilltaiy school .it Pans, his fame predicted by his 
master, L’Fguillo, obtains a brevet of lieutenancy in the regi- 
ment of La l't're, death of his father. Ins first garrison duty, 
narrowly escapes drowning at Lyon, made a captain at Grenoble, 
disbands tlic regiment of La Ftro for ill conduct, gams a gold 
medal from the college at Lyon, Talleyrand’s servility. History of 
Corv ch composed by Napoleon, his ardent defence of lepub- 
licamsm ; is accidentally prev ented from publishing it, prints a 
pamphlet against M Buttafoco, tho Corsican deputy, whilst lodg- 
ing at a barber’s at Auxonno, is disliked for his reserve, calls 
there on Ins way to Marengo , occurrences during his stay at 
Auxonno, his disputation with the aristocrats. General Paoli 
recalled to Corsica , Buonaparte visits the ibland, and quiets a 
tumult at Ajaccio , is accused of having incited it, goes to Pans 
to defend himself, excesses of the French populace, drawing- 
room politics, Buonaparte returns to Corsica, joins Admiral 
Truguotm an attack on Sardinia, his first military enterprise , 
failure of Paoli's attempt to wrest Coisica from France, his flight 
to England and death , revolt at Marseilles , Buonaparte sent to 
quell it, Burrendcr of Toulon , falls in lovo with Mademoiselle 
Clary’, afterwards tho wife of Bemadotte 

Napoleon Buonaparte -was bom at Ajaccio in the 
island of Corsica, on the fifteenth day of August, 1769 
He xvas the son of Charles Buonaparte, an advocate 
in the royal court of assize, and of Letitia Ramolim, 
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hi* wife, a Corsican lady of great beauty, and of a 
wood family, descended fiom that of Colalto at Naples 
He bad four brothers, born of the same parents; 
Joseph (elder than himself), Lucien, Louis, and Jei ome ; 
and thiee sisteis, Eliza, Caroline, and Pauline. In 
the register of his marriage with J oseplnne Beauhar- 
nais, which took place the 9th of March 1 / 96, the 5th 
of February 1768 is given as the date of his birth, 
and his name is signed Napoleone Buonaparte 
He was baptised the 21st of July 1771 * f 
The ancestors of Buonaparte on the father's side 
came originally from San Mmiato in Tuscany some 
of the family held the sovereign power at Treviso 
In the middle ages they figured as senatois in the 
republics of Florence, Bologna, Sarzana, or as prelates 
of the chuicli of Borne They were allied to the 
Medici, the Orsini, and Lomellmi families While 
some of them were engaged m conducting the public 
affairs of their native cities, others devoted themselves 
to literary pursuits at the period of the revival of 
learning m Italy Giuseppe Buonaparte published 
one of the earliest legulai comedies of that age (1568), 
entitled “ The Widow,” copies of which are still extant 
in the libraries of Italy, and in the Eoyal Library at 
Pans , where is also pieserved “ The History of the 
Sacking of Borne by the Imperialists under the Con- 
‘tafrle de Bourbon m 1527,” of whidh Jacopo Buona- 
parte is the author He was a contemporary and an 
eye-witness, and his narrative is much esteemed f 
When Buonaparte parched upon Borne, literary men, 
who are ingenious in finding out trifling coincidences, 
jomaiked that since the time of Charlemagne this 

It lias been pretended that the date of Buonaparte’s birth was 
put forward tbo\e a} ear, m order to make it appear that he was 
bom a French subject, Corsica not having been ceded to France till 
Time, 1/6S, but the birth of Ins brother Joseph m January, 1768 
nnU i Ins birth m Februaiy of that year impossible , and the date of 
August, 171^, is given m the list of pupils at the school of Bnenne 
at a time when there could be no sufficient motive for falsifying it ' 
t rhis piece has also been attributed to Guicciardini, and is m- 
s.rted In him m lus History of Italy 
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capital had been twice tinea toned by gieat forevm 
annte« at the head of one of which was the Constable 
do Bourbon, and at the head of the othei, a lemote 
descendant of the family of Ins historian The manu- 
sei|pt of this w 01 k was hist printed at Cologne, in 
3750 , and the volume contains an elaborate genealogy 
of the family of Buonaparte, which is tiaced veiy far 
back. An uncle of the authoi, one Nicolo Buonaparte, 
is mentioned in it as a very distinguished scholai, and 
as having founded the class of Junspi udence m the 
Uimcmty of Pisa When the Fiench. army entered 
Bologna in 3 7.06, the Senate had then “ Golden Book" 
pi evented to the Geneial-in-Chief, by Counts Maies- 
ealclu and Caprara, m which tho names of several of 
his ancestoivS weie mscubed amongst those of the 
senntoi s who had clone honoui to the state. 

In the fifteenth centiuy a youngei branch of the 
Buonaparte family, that had been dnven from Floience 
by ndostinejtioublos. settled first at Sarzana, and then 
m Corsica It has also been stated by an author of 
some lepute (Zopf, in Ins "Summary of TJniveisal 
History") that a scion of the Commena family, who 
had claims on the throne of Constantinople, retired 
into Coisica in 3162, bearing the name of Calomeios, 
which, haring the same meaning, was piobably Italian- 
ised into Buonaparte This, howevei, is but a con- 
jeertue, though it would be cunous to diseovei that 
".Napoleon had eastern blood m liis veins At the time 
of Ins first campaign in Italy, there was no one left of 
the Italian blanches of bis family, but the 'Abbd 
Giegono Buonaparte, canon of San Mmiato He was 
an old man of gieat wealth and respectability Napo- 
leon in his way to Leghorn stopped at San Mmiato, 
and was entei tamed with his whole staff at the house 
of his kinsman Aftei supper the conversation tinned 
entirely on a Capnchin friar, one Fatliei Buonaveniuia, 
a membei of the family, who had been beatified a 
century befoie , and the Abbot earnestly solicited the 
interest of the General-m-chief to procure his canonisa- 
tion, being sure that lie owed all his good fortune to 
° b 2 
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him. Tliis proposal, which occasioned a good deal of 
ku^hino- and merriment among the offic ers, w as several 
times made to Napoleon by Pope Pins YII. after the 
Concoidat The next day, m return for his hospitality 
and the interest he took in the family, Buonaparte 
sent the good old man a Gross of the order of St. 
Stephen, which he recollected he had at his disposal. 

The nam e of Buonaparte was spelt indiscrimi- 
nately with the u, or without it, by the different 
branches of the family * sometimes it has happened, 
that of two brothers, one has spelt it one way 
and the other the other The omission of the letter 
was common m very early times In the church of 
St Francis, belonging to the Minor Fnars in the 
town of Mimato, on the right of the principal altar 
is a tomb with the following inscription — 


Clarissdio side jetatis et patrije vibo 
Joaxni Jacobo Moccii de Bonaparte 
Qui oairr anno hccccxxxxi die xxv 
Septembris Nicolaus de Bonaparte 

ApoSTOLIC/E CaUER® CLERICUS FECIT 
Genitori BENE1IERENTI et P0STER1S 


The name was spelt Buonaparte during his first 
Italian campaigns, which is the reason why I have 
preferred it m writing this history The Christian 
name of Napoleon has also been made a subject of 
dispute It was frequent m the Orsun and Lomellmi 
families, from whom it was taken by that of Buona- 
parte- it was always given to the second son The 
correct way of wnting it is Napoleone Some pretend 
that it is derived from the Greek, and signifies Lion 
of the Desert , others that it is derived from the Latin. 
T IiLS name is not to he found in the Homan calendar. 
From researches made in the Martyrologies at Rome, 
at the period of the establishment of the Concordat 
it appears that St. Napoleon was a Greek martyr. 
Clarke, afterwards Duke of Feltrd (who was proud of 
lus Irish extraction), when sent ambassador to Flo- 
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rence, busied himself with inquiries mto Buonaparte's 
pedigree, to which the latter put a stop by sayine- 

J am the first of my family,” and to the Emperor 
of Austria, who, at the time of his marriage with, his 
daughter, set tlie heralds at work to fciaco his gouealogy 
to the old Italian nobility, he answeied much m the 
same spirit, that “he would rather be the son of a 
peasant than descended from any of the petty tyiants 
of Italy/’ 

Napoleon’s great-grandfather had tlnee sons, Joseph, 
N apoleon, and Lucien. The first of these left only one 
son, whose name was Charles the second lefta daughter, 
named Elizabeth, who was mamed to the head of the 
Ornano family, the third was a priest, and died m 
1791, aged eighty years, he was archdeacon of the 
chaptei of Ajaccio Charles, who thus became the 
only repiesentative of his family, was the father of 
Napoleon He received his education at Home and 
Pisa, at which latter place he took the degree of 
Doctor of Laws Shortly aftei his return to his 
native country, he mamed He was but twenty years 
of age at the breaking out of the war of 176S, be- 
tween France and Corsica he was a staunch friend 
to Paoh, and a zealous defender of the independence 
of his country The town of Ajaccio having been 
occupied at the commencement of hostilities by 
French troops, he removed with his family to Corte 
in the centie of the island. His young and lngh- 
spinted wife, then pregnant with Napoleon, followed 
Paoh’s kead-quarteis and the ai my of the Coisican 
patriots, in the campaign of 1769, across the moun- 
tains, and resided a long time on the summit of 
Monte Potondo, in the paiisli of Nioh But as the 
term of her pregnancy drew near a close, she obtained 
a safe-conduct from Marshal Devaux to return to her 
house at Ajaccio. Napoleon was born here on the 
day of the Feast of the Assumption His mother had 

gone to church, but finding herself taken ill, hau 
hastened back to her room, which she readied just 
in tim e, and where the new-born infant came spiau 
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inc into the -world on an old carpet -with huge tawdry 
figures It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
harassed life and high-wrought feelings of the mother, 
previously to his birth, might have had an influence 
on the temper and future fortunes of the son. 

His father, after the unfortunate termination of the 
contest m which they had been engaged, accompanied 
Paoli as far as Porto Yecchio, and wished to have 
emtmked with him. hut the entreaties of his friends 
and his fondness for Ins wife and children prevented 
him The French government established Provincial 
States in Corsica, and continued the magistracy of 
the twelve nobles, who, like the Burgundian deputies, 
governed the country. Charles Buonaparte, who was 
popular in the island, formed part of this magistracy. 
He was attached as assessor to the tribunal of Ajaccio i 
which situation gave him great influence, with the 
supreme council of the country In 1779 the states 
appointed him deputy for the nobles to Pans, the 
clergy chose the bishop of Nebliio, and the third 
estate a Casablanca The elder Buonaparte took 
with lum on this occasion his two sons, Joseph and 
Napoleon, the one aged eleven years, the other tent 
he placed the former in a boarding-school at Autun ; 
and the lattei, through the interest of M Marboeuf, 
governor of the island, entered the military school of 
Bnenne 

Little is known of Buonaparte's early years, except 
tv hat he himself relates He says that he was nothing 
more than an obstinate and inquisitive child * — “ In my 
infancy I was extremely head-strong; no thing overawed 
me, nothing disconcerted me I was quarrelsome, 
mischievous, I was afraid of nobody, I beat one, I 
scratched another , I made myself formidable to the 
whole family. My brother Joseph was the one with 
whom I was oftenest embroiled, he was beaten 
bitten, abused; I went to complain before he had 
time to recover from Ins contusion. I had need to be 
on the alert; our mother would have repressed my 
warlike humour, she would not have pvt up with 
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m 7 caprices Her tenderness was joined with 
seventy, she punished, rewarded all alike, the good, 
the bad, nothing escaped her My father, a man of 
sense, hut too fond of pleasure to pa3^ much attention 
to oui infancy, sometimes attempted to excuse our 
faults ‘Let them alone/ she leplied, ‘it is not 
yo ur business, it is I who must look aftei them ' She 
did, indeed, watch over us with a solicitude unex- 
ampled. Every low sentiment, every ungenerous 
affection was discarded, discoiuaged she suffered 
nothing but what was giand and elevated to take 
root in oui youthful understandings She abhorred 
falsehood, was provoked by disobedience, she passed 
over none of our faults I lecoUect a mischance 
which befel me in this way, and the punishment which 
was inflicted on me. We had some fig-tiees m a 
vineyard, we used to climb them, we might meet 
with a fall, and accidents, she forbad us to go near 
them without her knowledge This prohibition gave 
me a good deal of uneasiness, hut it had been pro- 
nounced, and I* attended to it One day, however, 
when I was idle, and at a loss for something to do, I 
took it in my head to long foi some of these figs 
They were ripe, no one saw me, 01 could know any 
t hing of the matter. I made my escape, lan to the 
tree, and gathered the whole My appetite being 
satisfied, I was providing for the future by filling my 
pockets, when an unlucky vmeyaid-keeper came in 
sight I was half dead with fear, and remained fixed 
on the branch of the tiee, where he had surprised me. 
He unshed to seize and conduct me befoie my 
mother Despair rendeied me eloquent: I repre- 
sented my distress, undertook to keep away from, the 
figs in futuie, was prodigal of assurance, and he 
seemed satisfied. I congratulated myself on haying 
come off so well, and fancied that the adventure 
would not tianspne, hut the traitor told all ine 
next day Signora Letitia wanted to go and gather 
some figs I had not left any, there were none to be 
found, the keepei came, great reproaches followed, 
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and an exposure; the culprit had to expiate his 


When he was between five and six years old, he 
was placed in a school with some little girls, the 
mistress of which was an acquaintance of the family. 
He was handsome , he was by himself ; they all made 
much of him , but he always had his stockings down 
about his heels, and m walking out, he never let go 
the hand of a charming girl, who was the occasion of 
many quarrels His rogues of companions, jealous of 
liis Giacominetta, connected the two circumstances 
together, and put them into a song He never ap- 
peared m the street hut they followed him, repeating 
the rhymes, Ncipoleone di TYiezza calzetta fa V a/more 
a Gmcominctta * He could not bear being made 
tbe sport of this crew Sticks, stones, everything 
that came m Ins way, he seized on, and rushed 
furiously into the midst of the throng Fortunately, 
some one always came hy to put an end to the affair, 
and bring him safe out of it , but numbers did not 
intimidate him, he never stopped to count his adver- 
saries 

Napoleon always spoke in terms of admnation of 
the coiuage and strength of mind which his mother 
evinced at this period “ Losses, privations, fatigue,” 
he said, “had no effect upon her: she endured all, 
braved all, sbe had the head of a man placed on the 
body of a woman But it was very different with 
the archdeacon (Ins uncle); he regretted his goats, 
the Genoese — all, m short, that he no longer had. 
He was in other respects an excellent old man. 
Good, generous, intelligent, he at a later period 
became a father to us, and re-established the affairs 
of the family Sound of mind, hut bed-ridden, he 
suffeied no abuse to escape him He knew the value, 
the number of each herd of cattle , made them kill 
one, fell or keep another ; every shepherd had his 


* '‘^vpoJeon, with Ins stockings half down, makes love to Gia- 

vvllrilClili 
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task, his instructions. The mills, the cellar, the vine- 
were subjected to the same superintendence. 
Older, plenty, reigned everywheie; orn situation had 
never been moie prospeious The good man was 
rich, hut did not like to part with his money. He 
strove hard to peisuade us that he had saved nothing 
If I asked him for money: f You know well/ he said, 
c that I have it not , your father's extravagance has 
left me nothing * At the same time he would authorize 
me to sell a head of cattle, a cask of wine , it was 
all a pretence. We had, discovered a bag of money, 
and, piqued at hearing Mnm pieachmg up poverty 
with pieces of gold in his pockets, we resolved to play 
him a trick Pauline was quite young ; we gave her 
her lesson she chew out the bag, the doubloons 
rolled out and covered the fiooi. We burst into 
Ms of laughter ; the good old man was choked with 
lage and confusion Mamma came in, scolded, picked 
up the pieces of gold, and the archdeacon fell to 
protesting that the money was not his. We knew 
what couise to follow in this lespect, and took care 
not to contradict him. He was taken ill some time 
after, and was soon reduced to the last extremity. 
During the delirium with which he was seized m his 
last moments, he was constantly calling Napoleon to 
come to his aid with 'his gieat swoid' We were 
standing round his bed-side We lamented^ the loss 
we were about to sustain, when Fesch was seized with 
a sudden zeal, and wanted to^plague .him with the 
customary homilies The dying man interrupted 
him ; Fesch paid no attention to this, and the old 
priest grew impatient f Nay, give ovei, be cned 
out, f I have hut a few moments to live, and I wish 
to devote them to my family' He then made us 
diaw near, and gave us his blessing and advice 
* 'Tis needless/ said he, c to think about Napoleons 
fortune, he will make it foi himself Joseph, you 
are the eldest of the family, hut Napoleon is the 
head of it Take care to remember what I say to 
yon.' He then expired amidst the sobs ana tears 
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which this melancholy sight drew fiom us Left 
without a guide, without support my mother was 
obliged to take tbe dnection of affaus upon herself 
But° tbe task was not above ber strength . she 
managed everything, piovided for everything, with a 
prudence and sagacity which could neither have been 
expected horn her sex nor from her age Ah 1 what 
a woman ! — where look for her equal v 

“ I came into the woild,” says Napoleon, addressmg 
himself to his fellow-countryman Antommarchi, “ in 
the arms of old Mammuccia Caterma She was 
ohstmate, captious, continually at wax with all around 
her She was perpetually quarrelling with my grand- 
mother, of whom she was notwithstanding very fond, 
and who had the same legaxd for her They disputed 
without ceasmg— they had endless wranghngs, which 
afforded us great amusement* You grow serious, 
Doctoi ; the portrait hurts you ; never mind : if your 
countrywoman was quarrelsome, she was kind, affec- 
tionate; she walked out with us, took care of us, 
made us laugh , she showed an anxiety for us, the re- 
collection of which is not yet effaced I still remember 
the tears she shed when I quitted Corsica f That is 


* When lie landed at Ajaccio, on Ins return from Egypt, lie sought 
out his old nurse, with -whom he stopped and conversed for some 
time Afterwards, on being made consul, he settled on her a pension 
of fifty Napoleons a year This good woman, having heard of the 
honours to which her formci nursling was raised, could not he easy 
without being heTsdf an eye-witness of them Though much ad- 
vanced m years, she actually undertook a journey to Pans for this 
purpose, and, landing at Marseilles, after having remained there two 
days to rest, proceeded forwards This visit was the occasion of her 
pension being doubled — O' M ear a 

t A foster brother af Buonaparte’s, of the name of Ignatio Lom, 
entered the English service, and became master of an English store- 
" l, P landed at some sea-port m France, went m disguise to the 
French consul, and said who he was The consul took him for an 
impostor, wrote a long history to Pans about a -man who had pre- 
sented himself as foster-brother to the Emperor, and was much sur- 
pnsed when the latter admitted it to be perfectly true It is sin- 
gular that, during the height of his power, this man never asked any 
far our of him, though m them childhood they had been constantly 
toget her and though he knew that, since the elevation of her foster 
son, li’s mother had been loaded with favours and money 
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now forty years ago. You were not then bom: I 
was young, and did not see the gloiy that awaited 
me, still less that we should find ourselves here 
together;^ but destmy is unchangeable, one must 
obey one’s star Mine was to run tlnough the 
extremes of life . and I set out to fulfil the task 
assigned me My father repaired to Versailles, 
whither he had been deputed by the Coisican noblesse. 
I accompanied him , we passed through Tuscany — I 
saw Florence and the Grand Duke We at length 
reached Paris — we had been recommended to the 
Queen. My father was well received — feted I 

entered the school at Brienne , I was delighted My 
head began tojferment-, I wanted to leam, to know, 
to distinguish myself — I devoured the books that 
came in my way Presently, theie was no talk in the 
school except about me. I was admned by some, 
envied by others , I felt conscious of my strength, 
and enjoyed my supenoiity. Not that there were 
even then wanting some charitably disposed persons 
who sought to trouble my satisfaction I had on my 
arrival been shown into a hall, where there uns a- 
portrait of the Duke de Ckoiseul The sight of this 
odious chaiacter, who had sold my country, extorted 
from me an expression of bitterness, it was a blas- 
pheipy, a crime which ought to obliterate all my 
other deserts I let malevolence take its course, and 


only apphed moie closely than ever to stnd} r I per- 
ceived by this what human nature was, and made up 
my mind on the subject.” — The ill-usage we receive 
from mankind we are tempted to retort upon them ; 
and the ball is tbus kept up uith gieat spirit fiom 
one generation to another. Nothing sets in a clearer 
point of view the importance of education and earl} 

^Suhe school of Bnenne it has been said that his 
poverty exposed him to mortifications, to uhici >o 
was foiced to subnut in silence, but ruth inward 


*AtSt Helen- 
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indignation, m the midst of boys more favoured by 
fortune than himself Reports were also spread in- 
jurious to the character of his mother and the pro- 
fession of his father, which, on more than one occa- 
sion, drove h im, beyond the bounds of patience and 
discretion. He was alternately accused of being the 
son of a Corsican attorney, and next of Monsieur 
Marboeuf, the French governor sent over to Corsica, 
though the latter only arrived in the island in June, 
17G9, two months before the birth of Napoleon. 
Perhaps to the slights and repulses he met with at 
this period, on account of his infenonty of birth or 
fortune, we may trace his firmness as to one great 
principle of the Revolution — equality of pretension, 
and his adherence to what he considered as the chief 
maxim of his reign — “ the career left open to talents ” 
The impiessions we receive from personal suffering or 
experience last longer and strike deeper than mere 
theories The spirit which Napoleon had shown in 
vindication of the honour of his parents, procured him 
many friends in the school One day, soon after his 
arrival, one of the teacheis, not attending to the cha- 
racter of the child, had condemned him to wear a 
coarse woollen dress, and to dine on his knees at the 
door of the refectory It was a kind of dishonour. 
Buonaparte felt it so The moment of its execution 
brought on a sudden vomiting and a violent fit of 
hystencs. The superior, who was passmg by chance, 
snatched him from the intended punishment, b laming 
the teacher for his want of discernment; and Father 
Patrau, the mathematical professor, ran up, complain- 
ing bitterly that, without any consideration, they 
should thus degrade his first mathematician At the 
time of entering the school, his strongest feel mg was 
gnef for the subjugation of the independence of bis 
country , and this kept lnm m a great measure 
estranged fiom his school-fellows. Almost the only 
one with whom he was on terms of intimacy, was 
i'auyelet, brother to De Bourrienne, who was after- 
wards his private secretary during the Consulate. 
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This shy and resoivecl humoui did not abate as he 
advanced to matuiity, and involved him m many 
quan els, of which, though he often name off with the 

Worst. lie Mnvoi «vntr /wtviTi'lnivkf . u l. _ 1 
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those who had misbehaved. He seldom jomed in 
theii sports orexeicises; but, during the hours of 
recreation, shut himself up with a volume of Plutarch, 
or turned over the different woilcs on history m the 
library. The want of pioper exeicise, together with 
the not giving wn}' to the gaiety and flow of animal 
spin Is natural at liis time of life , piohably stunted his 
grow th. His body was not proportioned to his re- 
markably fine manly head, cast m the mould of the 
antique The games in winch he indulged at this 
cmly peiiod, it was lemailced, weie images of war. 
he saw himself suriouuded with camps, fortifications, 
aunics, and already played the conqueior and hero in 
little In the winter of 1783 the pupils at Brienne 
had constructed a regular fort with the snow. Buona- 
paite took a gieat share m this important concern: 
the fort was alternately attacked, taken, retaken; 
and he showed, both m the attack and defence equal 
couiage, haidiliood, and addiess In like maimer, 
ntlei wards, at the school at Pans, when he could 
snatch a moment’s leisure, he was seen leaning on the 
parapet of fort Thnnbrun, which had been constructed 
for the benefit of the scholais, and with a Yauban, a 
Cohom, or a Folard in his hand, tiacuig plans for the 
assault or defence of this little foitiess 

Stubborn and untiactable with his equals, he was 
docile to his superiors, and never rebelled against 
established authonty A love of older, a sense of the 
value of pow r ei, wdietlier m himself or others, seems 
to have been always a first pnnciple m his mind 
Diligent, studious, legular, and' grave, he became a 
favourite with the teachers Pichegni, who had been 
hi ought up in the school on chanty, b} r _an old aim 
belonging to it, and had been ongmally intended for 
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the church, was his private tutor and instructor m the 
four rules of arithmetic * His chief studies were 
history and mathematics the one taught him a 
knowledge of mankind, as the other put instruments 
into his hands foi mastering them f Seeking neither 
for relaxation nor amusement, he applied himseJt 
closely to those seveier branches of study which rested 
on positive grounds and led to practical results 
Literature and the fine arts had little attraction for ^ 
his stemei genius; and though at a later penod he 
paid gi eater attention to them, and took pleasure m 
the conversation of men distinguished by works of 
fancy and taste, yet it is to be doubted whether this 
was not fiom policy or curiosity rather than from in- 
timation After he grew up, and at the time of his 
first achievements in Italy, Ossian is known to have 
been a favourite with him, which is easily accounted 

* When Pichegra joined the royalist party, he was asked whether 
it -were possible to gam over the generat-m-cluef of the army of Italy. 
“To attempt that would only be wasting time,” said he, “from my 
knowledge of him, when ahoy, I am sure he must he a most inflexible 
character he has taken his resolutions, and he will not change 
them ” 

4 While yet a cadet, he went on. one occasion to witness the 
ascent of a balloon m the Champ de Mars Impelled by an eager 
curiosity, he made Ins way through the crowd, and nnperceived 
entered the inner fence which contained the apparatus for inflating 
the silken globe It was then a ery nearly filled, and restrained from 
it” aerial flight by the last cord only, when Napoleon xequested the 
aeronaut to permit him to mount the car m company with him 
This, however, was refused, from an apprehension that the feelings 
of the boy might embarrass the experiments , on which Buonaparte 
is stated to have exclaimed, “ I am young, it is true, hut fear neither 
the powers of earth nor of air ” sternly adding, “will you let me 
ascend 5 ’ The erratic philosopher sharply replied, “No, sir I wall 
not , 1 beg that you will retire " The little cadet, enraged at the 
n fii'il, instantly drew a small sabre, which he wore with his uniform 
cut the balloon in several places, and destroyed the ou nous apparatus 
"huh the oeroniut had constructed with infinite labour and roee- 
uuity for his experiment Such w as the List notable act of the bov- 
hood of Buonaparte, it would seem as if on the verge of manhood, lie 
had in this one adventure prefigured the whole of that extraordinary 
career which he afterwards ran as the clouds aspmng, as the aur 
t T ack]o ■» its only object to ascend, its onlyruddei the whirlwind 
a vapour it-, impubo, downfall its destiny — O'Meara 

exceedingly fond of convening on physical and meta- 
phy ,ica! subject” He was of opinion that there was a link between 
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for from its undefined images of grandeur, tlie blaze 
or wai and thirst of undying glory that are spiead 
ovei it* In the campaign of 1814 the victory was 
bloodily contested between him and Blucher at the 
Chateau de Brienne, foot to foot, and chamber by 
chamber, on the very spot wheie he was brought up, 
which must have been a mortifying reflection to linn 
On returning to the place after so many yeais, he 
had an interview with an old woman in the neighbour- 
hood, who had formeily sold lnm milk and fruit, and 
who had a difficulty in recognising her youthful ac- 
quaintance in the person of the veteran soldier. “ Bid 
she remembei a boy of the name of Buonaparte V 
“ Yes ” “Did he always pay her for what he had of 
her 2 ” “She believed so, perhaps a few might 
be left" Napoleon presented hei with a purse of 
gold m discharge of any old standing debt between 
them. Madame de Brienne used to invite seveial of 
the school-boys, and among others Napoleon, to visit 
her at the Chateau It is to her that he is supjjosed 
to have returned the charactenstic answer, addressed 
to some lady of quality w r ho was complaining of the 
burning of the Palatinate by the gieat Tmenne, 

“ And why not, madam, if it was necessary to bis 
designs^’ This lady afterwards had a house at Auteuil, 
near Paris, wheie Buonaparte, while Empeior, made 
a point of visiting her with the most maiked attention 
and respect 


animals and the Deity, and tint man is meielya more perfect animal 
than the Test o 

“A. horse has memory, knowledge, and love He knows Ins mas- 
ter fxom the servants, though the latter are more constantly -with 
him I had a horse myself who knew me from any other person, 
and manifested by capering and proudly marching with Ins head 
erect when I was on his back, his knowledge that he hore a person 
superior to the others l>y whom he was surrounded A cither would 
he allow any other person to mount him, except one groom, wlio 
constantly took care of him and wllen ndden by him, Ins motions 
were far different, and such as seemed to say that ho was conscious 
he bore an inferior When I lost my nay, I was accustomed to 
throw the reins on his neck, and ho always disco* cred it in pnecs 
where I, wnth all m3' observation, and boasted superior knowjt-ug«., 
could not ’ — O' Altai a 
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Napoleon remained upwards of five years at Brienne, 
from March, 1779, till the latter end of 1784 In 
'1783 Field-Marshal the Chevalier Keralio, inspector 
of the twelve military schools, selected him to pass the 
year following to the military school at Pans, to which 
three of tlie°best scholars were annually sent from 
each of the twelve provincial schools of France It is 
curious as well as satisfactory to know the opinion at 
this time entertained of him by those who were the 
best qualified to judge The manuscript collection 
which belonged to Marshal Segur, then minister at 
wai, contains the following remarks, under the article 
headed School of Brienne : “ State of the king's 
scholars eligible from their age to enter into the ser- 
vice or to pass to the school at Pans, to wit, M de 
Buonaparte (Napoleon), born the 15 th of August, 
1769, in height 4 feet, 10 inches, 10 Ivnes (5 feet 6£ 
inches English ;) has finished his fourth season, of 
a good constitution, health excellent; character 
mild, honest, and grateful , conduct exemplary; has 
aluays distinguished himself by his application to 
the mathematics, understands history a/nd geo- 
graphy tolerably well, is indifferently slcilled m 
merely ornamental studies, or m Latm, in which 
he has only finished his fourth course, would make 
an excellent sailor ; deserves to be passed on to the 
school at Pans" His old master I/Egmlle, professor 
of history at Pans, boasted, that in a list of the different 
scholars, he had predicted his pupil's subsequent 
career. In fact, to the name of Buonaparte the follow- 
ing note is added “ A Gorsiccm by birth cmd charac- 
tei — he will do something great, if circumstcmces 
favour him ” Monge was Ins instructor in geometry, 
who also entertamed a high opinion of him M Bauer 
his Geranan master, was the only one who saw nothing 
m lnm, and was surpnsed at being told he was under- 
going his examination for the artillery. Buonaparte 
was not quite a year at Pans, where his principal 
associates were Messrs Launston and Dupont In 
the month of August, 1785, he was examined by the 
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celebiated mathematician La Place, and obtained the 

°l? seco 1 nd - lieutenan t of artillery m the regiment 
ol L a Fere • he was then sixteen yeais of a we He 
leceived this appointment with tiansports of joy The 
height of his ambition then bounded itself to weanno - 
an epaulet with puffs on each shoulder . a colonel of 
artillery appeared to him the ne $>lus ultra of human 
grandem i Phdippeaux, Pecaduc, and Demasis, passed 
at the same examination with him they all three 
emigiated at the commencement of the Revolution 
The first defended St Jean d'Acre m 1799 , wheie he 
displayed much talent, and wheie he fell , the second 
was a Breton, and attained the lank of major m the 
Austiian seivice, the thud, who returned to Prance 
during the Consulate, was appomted administrator of 
the crown-moveables, and chamberlain It was in the 
beginning of this year Napoleon lost his father 
(February 21, 1785) 

The legiment of La Feie was stationed at Valence 
in Dauphiny, where Napoleon kept garnson for the 
fust time He was well received at the house of a 
Madame du Colombier, and conceived a tender attach- 
ment for her daughtei, a girl of Ins own age , but it 
came to nothmg more than then walking out m a 
morning and eatmg cherries together * The society 
he met with heie* and the manners to which he be- 
came accustomed, he considered as having been of 
great semce'to him in after-life. Some disturbances 

* It was the first love both , and it was that kind of love which 
might be expected to aiyse at then age and with their education 
"We were the most innocent creatures imaginable,” the emperor 
used to say, “we contrived short interviews together* I well 
remember one which took place on a midsummer s morning, just as 
daylight began to dawn It will scarcely be believed that all our 
happiness consisted m eating cherries together ” 

In the year 1805, when about to be crowned Kim of Italy, on 
passm" through Lyons, he again saw Mademoiselle Colombier, tv ho 
had now changed her name to Madame de Bressicux , she gained 
access to him with some difficulty, suuounded as he was by the 
etiquette of royalty Napoleon was happy at seeing her again , but 
he found her much altered for the worse Ho granted her husband 
what she solicited, and placed her in the situation of lady of honour 
to one of his sisters — Lets Cases 
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having broken out m tlie city of Lyon, be was ordered 
tbitber with bis battakon ? His regiment afterwards 
passed to Douaym Flanders, and to Auxonne m Bur- 
gundy In 1791 Napoleon was made a captain in tbe 
remment of artillery of Grenoble, then in garrison at 
Valence, whither he returned The revolutionary 
ideas now began to prevail very generally Seveial 
of the officers emigrated Gouvion, Yaubois, Galbo 
Dufour, and Napoleon, were the four captains of the 
regiment who retamed tbe confidence and good-will 
of tbe soldiers, and kept them within the bounds of 
discipline The regiment of La F ere, in winch Buona- 
parte commenced bis military career, was afterwaids 
broken by him for scandalous behaviour to tbe in- 
habitants of Turin. He accoi dingly had them marched 
to Paris, assembled them on the parade, ordered them 
colours to be taken from them, and lodged m the 
church of the Invalids, covered with black He dis- 
posed of the officers who had behaved less shamefully 
than the rest in other regiments Some months after, 
he formed the regiment again under different officers ; 
and the colours were taken from the church with great 
pomp by a number of colonels, each tearing off a piece, 
which they burnt, and then new ones were given in 
their stead. 

"When at Lyon with his regiment in 1786, our 
young lieutenant of artillery gamed a gold medal 
from the college on the following theme “ What are 
the sentiments most •proper to he cultivated m order 
to render men happy ?” When seated on the thione 
inauy yearn aftervaids, he mentioned the circumstance 
to Talleyrand, who sent off a counei to Lyon to 

* Whilst here, he narrowly escaped being drowned in the Saone 
the cramp seized lum while swimming, and after repeated ineffectual 
strmrgl s he sink He e\pewenced at the moment all the sensa-*v 
tion« of dying, and lost his recollection, but after he had sunk, the' 
current drift- <1 him agairst a sandbank, on the edge of which it 
tlm.w lum, where }, c i ay <,en«ele*s for some time, and was restored to 
life in the aid of cr >me of his companions, who discovered lum there 
n accident PrtMoudy to this they had gnen lum up for lost, as 
tii' % taw him *mk, md the current of the rivet had earned lum to a 
co'S'Uierahlc distance 
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t. 

piociue the essay, winch he easily obtained from 
knowing the subject, and as the authors name was 
unknown One day soon after, when they were alone 
together, Talleyrand took the manuscnpt out of his 
pocket, and thinking to please and pay Ins court to 
the Eraperoi, put it m Ins hands, and asked if he 
knew it? He immediately recognised the wntino-, 
and threw it into the fue, wheie it was consumed in 
spite of Talleyrand's eftorfcs to save it, who was greatly 
moi titled, as he had not taken the piecaution of 
causing a copy to be made pieviously to showing it to 
the autlioi * Buonapaite, on the contiaiy, was much 
pleased, as the style of the woik was highly lomantic 
and extravagant, abounding m sentiments of liberty 
suggested by the waimth of a fervid imagination, at 
a moment when youth and the rage of the times had 
inflamed his mind, hut too exalted (according to his 
own account of the mafctei) ever to be put m practice 
At the same period, 01 when he was about seventeen, 
he composed a short History of Corsica, which he 
submitted to the Abbd Baynal, who praised and urged 
him to publish it, saying that it would do him much 
credit-, and lender gieat service to the cause then in 
agitation Buonapaite afterwaids expiessed his satis- 
faction that he did not follow this advice, as the work 
was mitten entuety in the spuit of the day, atatime 
when the zeal foi republicanism was at its height, 
and contained the strongest arguments in favour of it. 
It likewise contained many violent things on the 
subjugation of Corsica by Trance, a feeling of resent- 
ment against winch bad been eaily instilled into his 
mind, and no doubt added its gall to Ins love of liberty. 
This pioduetion was also aftei wards lost It appears 
that at this period and long aftei, Buonaparte was the 
ardent defendei of liberty in its most imfetteied foims 
He piofessed himself a lepublican during all the first 
yeai s of the Revolution , he witnessed with eager 
enthusiasm the gieat national festivals celebrating the 


* A copy of the treatise, however, had teen taken by his brother 
Louis, and it Ins been since published by General Gourgaud 

C 2 
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triumphs over the Coalition he retained the same 
principles (to all outward appeaiance) in taking the 
command of the Army of Italy, and the same spurt 
shone with undimmished force and brilliancy thiough. 
the proclamations that he issued during all his first 
campaigns It would Tiavc been strange if 3 m tne 
circumstances and at his then time of life, he had felt 
otherwise , but the feeling was merely common to him 
with others, an impression from without, or the 
impulse of warm youthful blood, not a conviction pro- 
foundly engraven on his understanding, or the result 
of the powerful and characteristic bent of the genius 


of the man 

In 1790 Buonaparte, who was then in garrison at 
Auxonne, agreed with M Joly, a bookseller at D61e, 
to come over to see him, to treat for an impression 
of the History of Corsica He, m fact, came and 
found Buouaparte at the Pavihon, lodging in a 
chamber with bare walls, the only furniture m which 
was an indifferent bed without curtains, two chairs, 
and a table standing m the recess of a window, 
covered with hooks and papers, his brother (Louis) 
slept on a coarse mattress in an adjoining room 
They agreed about the expence of the impression , 
hut Buonaparte was expecting every moment an 
order to leave Auxonne, and nothing was finally 
settled The order arrived a few days aftei, and the 
w'ork was never printed It is odd enough that the 
clerical ornaments of the chaplain, whose office had 
been just suppressed, w^ere left in his charge He 
showed these to M Joly, and spoke of the ceremonies 
of religion with respect “If you have not heard 
rna« saul he, “I can repeat it to you” This 

5* i o] }’ had J ust before printed his Letter to Matteo 
Bvttafoco, deputy from Corsica to the National 
Assembly, who had highly displeased Buonaparte and 
the Corsican patriots, by his want of civism The 
author had revised the proofs with his own hand for 
which purpose he used to go over on foot to Dole 
^Citing out from Auxonne at four in the morning* 
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exit oroily; bui ho pi m ed the worst of all I see him 
std), ihn. inauspicious peisonnge, dressed out in 
Jus fine Sunday’s clothes, and pioud of his rich 
crimeon coat: he w as a vci}"- wretch Luclaly the 
generosity of the mistress of the house, peihaps a 
secrei rinnlarity of opinion, saved me She turned 
asid«« with gical presence of mind the blows that 
weie intended to annihilate me, and was the welcome 
shield behind which I escaped unliuif I have always 
retained a grateful sense of the service she was of to 
mein this hind of fool-hai dy enterprise The same 
diversity of opinions at that time was to be found all 
ovet Fiance In the diawiug-rooms, in the streets, 
on the high- ways, at the mus, j^eople's minds weie 
read\ to kindle into a flame, and nothing was more 
easy than to deceive oneVsclf as to the stiength of 
parties and of opinion, accoidmg to the situation in 
which one was placed Thus, for instance, a patriot 
was very liable to he discouiagcd, if he appeared in 
the draw-in g-i ooms 01 m a gioup of officers, so greatly 
was he m the minority, but no sooner did he get into 
the street, or among the soldieis, than he felt himself 
to he in the midst of the entiie nation The senti- 
ments of the time w r eie not, how r evei, slow in gaming 
ground, even among the superior officers, especially 
after the famous oath To the nation > the laiv, and the 
king. Till then, if I had leceived the order to point 
my gun* against the people, I have little doubt that 
habit, piejudice, education, the name of the long 
ivould have led me to ohey: hut the civic oath once 
taken, it. was all over; I should no longer have 
acknowledged any authority hut that of the nation. 
My natmal inclinations weie then reconciled with my 
duty, and fell m wonderfully wnth all the metaphysics 
of the Assembly * Still it must he confessed, 'the 
officers on the patriotic side amounted only to a small 
number, yet with the aid of the soldiers they managed 

* The following expression has been attributed to Buonaparte- 
" I lacl I been a general officer, I might have adhered to the court 
part) , a sub-liouienant, I sided with the Revolution * 
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the reoiment and gave the law Those who were of 
the opposite party were often obliged to come to us 
for assistance in moments of exigency I remember 
having snatched from the fury of the mob one of our 
own mess, whose crime had been that of surging from 
the window of our dining-room the well-known song, 

* 0 Richard t 0 mon 101 , 1 * I little thought then 
that one day the air would be proscribed on my 
account ” 

There is a letter of Buonaparte’s, dated June, 1789, 
addiessed to Paoli (then in England) on the subject 
of his “ History of Corsica,” in which he broods over 
the wrongs and oppressions of his country, and seems 
to found the only hope of relief on the liberal turn 
which things were then taking Not long after, 
Slirabeau proposed the recall of the exiled patriots, 
and spoke of this measure as the least atonement he 
could make for the share he had formerly had in 
the unjust and forcible annexation of that island to 
France. Paoli had resided for the last twenty years 
m England, where we find him described in Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson” as mingling m the literary society 
of the day, but on hearing of this decree he imme- 
diately quitted London for Paris, was presented to the 
Constituent Assembly by La Fayette, and was le- 
ceie\d m the French capital with all the honours 
which the love of liberty could pay to one of its 
most devoted and heroic defenders On his return to 
Corsica, in 1790, he was everywhere hailed with 
shouts of enthusiasm, and was appointed lieutenant- 
general m the French service, and commandant of 
the tw enty-third military division In 1792 Napoleon 
obtained leave of absence from his regiment, j* and 
passed ri\ months in Corsica He took the earliest 
opportunity of seeking out Paoli, who received him 
m a very friendly mannei, and did all m his power 
to dt tain him and keep him at a distance from the 
disturbance-, with winch France wus then threatened. 

* 'V--0 po>>, p. 5.1 

■f III lntl lx on ratted to tlic rank of ciptnm on 6th February, 1791. 
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Heanwhilc, his young friend was appointed to the 
temporal y command of a battalion of National Guards, 
iCMcd in Coisiea to maintain the public tranquillity. 
The island was at this time tom in pieces by the two 
contending factions, who favoured or weie hostile to 
the union of Corsica -with Fiance Ajaccio, the buth- 
place of Napoleon, was the head-quarters of the oppo- 
sition pni fcy , and such wns the ferment, that he was 
obliged, at the head of his tioop, to employ foice 
against the national guaid of the town The tumult, 
which he succeeded m quieting, took place the day 
after Good Fnday m this year Peraldi, one of the 
chiefs of the malcontents, and an old enemy of his 
family (which is piovocation enough m a country 
where hatied is hereditary), accused him to the govern- 
ment of having caused the distiuhance which he had 
been the means of suppi essmg He was under the 
necessity of going to Paris, in oidei to acquit himself 
of this injurious imputation He w r as there on the 
20tli of June and on the 10th of August, 1792, and 
was an eye-witness of the events of both these days 
In Las Cases’s account (which is not free from mis- 
takes) he is made to apply the epithet “ hideous” to 
the latter epoch, and to speak of a “ hideous group of 
men, that he met carrying a head upon a pike,” in a 
tone which is neither consonant with his feelings at 
the tune, nor with a sobei estimate of the circum- 
stances on leflecfcion. Be it so, that this group of 
men w f eic hideous, they did not proceed out of the 
Revolution, hut out of the ancient monarchy their 
squalidness and frantic gestures were the counterpart 
of the finely and haughty aus of the old court The 
state of degradation of the Fiench populace at the 
tune of the Revolution was not an argument against 
it, hut the strongest argument for it They wished to 
better their condition, to get nd of some part of their 
“ hideousness” (moral and physical) — so much light, 
at least, had broken m upon them — and because this 
was denied them, they naturally flew out into rage 
and madness Whose was the fault 2 If a regiment 
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of soldiers m smart uniforms liad been ordered by & 
martinet officer in cold blood, and without any distor- 
tion of features, to fire upon this group of wretched 
fanatics, there would have been nothing “hideous 
it — so much do we judge by rule and appearances, 
and so little by reason * Did these men parade the 
streets with this tragic appaiatus for nothing? Did 
they challenge impunity for nothing ? Was the voice 
of justice and humanity stifled ? No ! It had now 
for the fiist time called so loud, that it had reached 
the lowest depths of misery, ignorance, and depravity, 
and dragged from then dens and lurking places men 
whose aspect almost scared the face of day, and who 
having been regarded as wild beasts, did not all at 
once belie then character Mcquid sentitis vn quanto 
confemptu tivatw ? Lucis vobis hujus partem, si 
hceat , adimant Quod spimhs, quod vocem mithtis, 
quod formas hommum habetis mdngncmtw 1 Is it 
wonderful that m throwing off this ignominy, and in 
frying to lecover this form, they were guilty of some 
extravagances and convulsive movements 7 This gen- 
teel horror, as well as callous indifference, is exceed- 
ingly misplaced, and is the source of almost all the 
mischief. The mind is disgusted with an object, con- 
ceives a hatred and prejudice against it, and proceeds 
to net upon this feeliug without waiting to consider 
whether its anger ought not to he rather dnected 
against the system that produced it, and which is not 
entitled to the smallest partiality or favour in such an 
examination. There is a kind of toilette or diawing- 
room politics, wliich leduces the whole principle of 
chil got eminent to a question of personal appearance 
and outward accomplishments The partisans of 
thh school (and it is a pretty large one, consisting 
of all the vain, the superficial, and the selfish) tell you 
phinly that “they hate the smell of the people, the 
Hght ot the people, the touch of the people, their 
language, their occupations, their manners " — as if this * 
v.i 1 ' a matter of pnvatc taste and fancy, and that be- 
c.or- > the higher classes are better off than they, this 
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1,11,1 a io fK-at other? as they 
P*' 1 **> 'W** »» l h«' fh* m fen times mine wi etched than. 

lit-int*. th<- w rtplr meco.irsclv dressed— is 
S il! ;' {•"*** thiy *h«»uld he M lipped naked? They 
;** ;sh?e«U -jh ih >? a u ivon they should he slsuved? 
He 5i hngnvjt mh>— le that a reason they should 
ijut nit- r thetr<<>m|«hmit^? They seek fo redress their 
Vi f Jt ’" " h\ l-i' h and \ ml*mt means — is that a reason they 
iW;M 'uhmit to tiuhivtin^ oppression? Tliis is the 
Im» «.f ph * n and p.-v-Mon. which only seek for an 
i * •** \» nt theni i <'!\es upon, nt whate\ ei price, not 
of n.ith or r< a »n, which aim at the public good. 
*\t tin> r»i*' the wore the go\oinmon(, the more 
,-'i'd and imicdthh i? might to he, for it has 
oily to »viid*r the p. oj»h* hruffch, degraded, and 
«h*j« 'inj. m imh r to h-iene tliem of every chance 
o{ *tr'n» nt*e\rnd of the common claims of humanity 
M ud vtuugti slow The cow at dice and foppciy of man- 

) : nd niKse ilum relumed to take paifc with the people, 
h '•t tiny should he thought to belong to them, and 
tint would fiontm ha seen in the ranks of their 


oppr<\--<us, who ha\e mi many moie advantages — 
fishion. wealth, powei, and wh.itevei Hatters imagina- 
tion and pr< judico, on their side But “ the -svhole 
m f‘d not a phy-tcian ; * it is the wants, the ignorance, 
and corruption of the lower classes that demonstrate 
tin “hiws of a gounmnent, and call loudly for 
reform ; and the family pln&ician would not he more 
< V'Usihh who icfused to cuter a sick room or to 


adimmdm to the cuie of a patient in the paroxysms 
of a fei. i. than the state phvMcian who gives up the 
e,ui-x of the jieople from a fleeting to be disgusted 
with their appi arance, oi shocked at tliem excesses !* 

* Hi- j*3’-v 3 «o in Cves gvve> a striking account of tlie violent 
f> rmeniM on ol (lie jmbhc mind in the coffee houses and streets, of 
the nii jitCKHW and watchful looks with which a stranger was viewed, 
•uni of th-> urannstanci* of well dressed womenprowUng about and 
Moulting l ho dead Iwhcs of the Swes in tho garden of thoTudenes 
Jiiion quite was ftiracK lulh the number of these, neithei from the 
MinlftitA* of | hi* M>nc a, nor from tho «o\elty of the sight, but his 
im igmalion ww overJotded nnd oppressed from there being no other 
interest to ciitj oil and ab c orb tho natural horror of the scene ino 
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Buonaparte returned to Corsica in the month of 
September, 1792, deeply impressed with the mighty 
changes he had witnessed and that were daily taking 
placed and his mind fully made up as to the side_ he 
should espouse A squadron under the orders of vice- 
admiral Truguet, entrusted with an attack on Sardinia, 
arrived at Ajaccio in January, 1793 The forces sta- 
tioned in Corsica were put m motion , and in J anuary, 
1793, Buonaparte, at the head of two battalions of the 
National Guard, was specially charged to make a 
diversion on the north of Sardinia, while Truguet 
directed Ins operations against Caglian. The expe- 
dition not having succeeded (owing to a total want of 
discipline and management) he brought his troops 
safely back to Bonifacio This was his first military 
enterprise, and gained him testimonials of the satis- 
faction of the soldiers, and a local reputation Of 
the entire hold which his professional studies had 
taken of his mind, and of the unremitting assiduity 
with which he made every occasion subservient to 
this grand object, the following anecdote furnishes 
rather a whimsical example “ It w r as in 1793 I had 
obtained a furlough, and had come to spend it at 
Ajaccio. I was as yet only a captain I foresaw that 
the war would he long and sanguinary, I prepared 
myself for it I had fixed my study in the quietest 
part of the house, I had, in fact, got on the roof, I 
saw no one, seldom went out, hut studied hard One 
Sundaj morning, as I was crossing the pier, I met 
Barbcn, who complained that he never saw me, and 
proposed an excursion of pleasure I consented, on 
condition that it should he on the w’ater He made 
a signal to the sailors on boaid a vessel of which he 
w.u, a proprietor, they came, and ire set out I 
wanted to measure the extent of the gulf, and made 
thnn direct then course to the Recanto I placed 
nn-clf at the stem, undid my ball of packthread, and 


Wtrc »»»:>. 1'cc-mw they were there without hts know- 
g coKm-inix? hid they served to swell las triumphs, or to 
fe-t. s i prew < of h„« pov, cr and skill, the} would have seemed too few • 
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obtained the lesolt which J -wished for Arrived at 
Costa, we ascended it , the position was magnificent ; 
it is the same that the English afterwards surmounted 
with a ledoubt, it commanded Ajaccio I was de- 
snous to examine it* Barberi, who took little interest 
m leseaiches of this kind, piessed me to have done, 

I stiove to diveit him and gam time, but appetite 
made him deaf If I spoke to him of the width of 
tlie bay, he replied that he had not yet breakfasted 
if of the church-steeple, of such or such a house which 
1 could leach with my bomb-shells, ‘ Good/ he said; 

‘ but I am in haste, and an excellent hi eakfast awaits 
us, let us go by all means We did so, but his 
fuends were tiled of waiting for him; so that on his 
amval he found neither guests nor banquet He re- 
solved to be moie cautious in future, and to mmd the 
hour when he went on a reconnoitring party" 

Shortly after this, Paoh, against whom an accusa- 
tion had been already pieferred by the senate, threw • 
off the mask, and revolted. Previously to declaring 
himself openly, he communicated his design to his 
young protege, of whom he entertained a very high 
opinion, and to whom he used frequently to say, 
patting him on the head, “You do not belong to 
modem tunes, you are one of Plutarch’s men 1 " But 
all the persuasions and flatteries of this hasty and 
ardent-minded old man did not move him a jot 
Napoleon allowed that France was m an planning 
state, but reminded him that nothing that is violent 
can last long; and that as he had an immense in- 
fluence over the inhabitants, and was master of the 
strong places and of the troops, he ought to exert 
himself to maintain tranquillity m Corsica, and let 
the fury of the moment pass away in France, that 
the island ought not to be severed from its natural 
connexion on account of a temporary inconvenience, 
that it had every thing to lose in such a conflict, that 
it belonged geographically either to France or Italy ; 
that it never could he English ; and that as Italy was 
not a single undivided power, Corsica ought always 
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{<■> remain m tlie possession of tlie French The old 
general had no answer to make to all this, but he 
persisted in his intention of annexing Corsica to the 
crown of England Paoli had an old grudge against 
France as the oppressor of Ins country, and however 
the situation of tlnngs might be altered, was leady 
to seize the first opportunity to pick a personal 
quarrel with her Because the French government 
had formerly trampled on the independence of Cor- 
sica, he thought that the best way to retabate upon 
her and secuie bis favourite object, was to turn 
against France at the moment when, having thrown 
off her ancient yoke, she was struggling for her own 
1 ibr riies, and consequently for those of mankind The 
defeated patriot of 17G9 did not 01 would not under- 
stand that the cause which had been the ruling passion 
nf his life, had taken a more enlarged and general 
ground , that the part wluch he had urged Corsica to 
act agaiust France, France had now to sustain against 
Em ope; lien as one of those who looked at politics 
a'- made up chiefly of local and party differences, as it 
affected an imtable set of nerves, or piqued his habi- 
tual prejudices, and could not leach to contemplate 
it from a higher point of view in its geneial principles 
or more distant consequences Paoli was at length 
compelled to take refuge oncemoie m England, where 
h-> died in 1S07, having been seveial years pensioned 
bv the kmg, and has a monument erected to him m 
WMmui'toi Abbey — This was the first occasion on 
nhieh Buom'paite pioved himself worthy of the 
n-ii-cs vdiiclilus late fuend and patron lavished upon 
hun or displayed that decided supenonty of cha- 
h r v.lnch, di entangling itself from petty and local 
t\< match' > boldly on to the giand and future He 
‘ dut CftiMua "as no longei the scene on which 
th* h*%e of fne.lomoi milifaiy piowess could take 
U" u loftK-i stand Tlie great drama vlncli Paoh 
1 d ar- d m hm youngm days m an obscure 
; n> ; r fu \ x ' h f l 1,0 ^il tidied to confine it) had got 
Kingdom for a stage, and nations to behold the 
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swelling act. Thither the keen glance, the towerin* T 
spSnt ot Ins new associate directed itself, not assuredly 
tliat lie was aware, 01 piobably even ambitious of the 
fortune that was in store for him; but he was naturnlh 
attracted to the scene, where his latent cajiacities 
had the fairest opportunity of unfolding themsclus. 
and where the passing events weie of au inteiest and 
magnitude to answer his utmost wishes It is the 
distinguishing property of a great mmd that it 
attaches itself to great objects, to the largei masses 
and powerful impulses of things, expands and gntheis 
strength wnth them, and m the end becomes the 
governing spirit that diiects and wields them to its 
purposes 1 

Napoleon quitted the convent of Rostmo, w hero ho 
held this conference with Paoli, two hours afterward- 
He got as far as Bocognano, wdiere lie was o\ ci taken 
by the mountaineers, and made Ins escape from them 
by a stiatagem His friend Earberi aha <rno him 
shelter Paoh sent him word, that if lie am! hi- 


brotheis did not instantly return back, lie would 
then flocks, their vine} aids, and 3a\ wnsft* rvur 
tiling belonging to them A lefusal wasgiv n end 
the threat was immediately put mio execunou 
Aff ans daily grew woise lor the French party 
Gorte openly revolted, bodies of insurgents from all 
quarters advanced on Ajaccio, wheie there wue pa 
troops of the line or means of lesistancc. piopoi done d 
to the danger The Buonaparte family ntmtl from 
the impending stoim to Nice, and afterwards to ir- 
scilles Then propel ty was confiscated, then hoi * 
at Ajaccio, aftei being pillaged, was mod e*. a 1 mra, ' 
by a* battalion of English troops The « nous mis- 
chiefs which Paoh had inflicted on the •* »n *•{ 1 «- u .1 
fnend, did not produce laucoui or dl-wni on *uh r 
side. Napoleon still esteemed Jnm and s*‘d 
then separation, and Paoli watched th< pr r j i f 
his rising fame and fortune with the mud me w * . - 1 
a parent and recei\ ed the inttliUa-ne* «•£ ip ’v ,f f * 
•with such extrai agant <h moiKir <li t ,L <. ‘ j * \ «' ’ * 
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ve offence in England where lie was Napoleon bad 
of recalling him, that he might witness the 
cpl* mlour with which lie was surrounded, when he 
wrs prevented by his death Friendship and good- 
v dl are often neither conciliated by benefits nor 
c {freed In* injuries, hut seem to depend on a certain 
ouigeahlity of temper or original predilection of 

mn id* , . . 

N’poleon, on reaching Nice, was piepanng to join 
hie regiment at Augnon, when General Dujear, who 
c ruled the artillery of the Army of Italy, re- 
quired hi 5 * c emces, and employed him m several 
delicate commissions Not long after, Marseilles ie~ 
\oHed against the revolutionary government The 
N'T-dilois troops took possession of Avignon, the 
communicapon*! of the Army of Italy were cutoff; 
tin n was a want of ammunition, a convoy of powdei 
having been luteicepted, and the general-m-chief 
found himself considerably at a loss what to do In 
the=e circumstances General Dujear dispatched Napo- 
If-m to the Marseillois msmgents, to endeavour to 
induce them to let the convoys pass, and at the same 
time lo take all necessary measures to hasten and 
fctiro their passage. He went to Marseilles and 
A; union had interviews with the leaders of the 
in urgent troops, satisfied them that it was for their 
mt^rc«f not to pro-voice the resentment of the Army 
<-f If dy T and got the convoys forwarded In the 
tin 'Mtmm Toulon had surrendered to the English and 
SpmMi fleets Napoleon, now a lieutenant-colonel 
{ihrj <!c h'tfaillon), was immediately ordered on 
^ r.i^ to the siege of this place, on the Tecommenda- 
tu*u of the committee of artilleiy. He joined the 
h -’fgtne arms on the 12th of September, 1793 
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During his stay at Marseilles, when sent to the 
heads of the insurrection, he had an opportunity of 
closely observing the weakness and want of combi- 
nation in their means of resistance to the Conven- 
tion. In his way back he supped at an inn at 
Beaucaire, in company with a merchant fiom iNismes 
and another from Montpellier, when the conversation 
turned on this subject, and on the politics of the 
south of France. On his return to Angnun. having 
a little leisure on his hands, he drew* up a short 
pamphlet, retailing the aiguments of the 1 different 
speakeis, which was published under the title of 
“The Supper of Beaucaire ”* The dialogue is 
managed with great spiiit, shieudness, and nanctc. 
The object of the writer is to open the eyes of the 
disaffected to the inefficacy as well as unseasonable- 
ness of their efforts, and to prove that the only result 
of their perseverance would be to furnish a pic text to 
“the men of blood of the day” to send moie peicons 
to the scaffold It is to be lemarked that JBuonajm to 
evinced from the fiist the same hortoi of the shed- 
ding of blood m civil quarrels The counsels that he 
gave to others, or adopted himself, on that head, 
almost always inclmed to the timid aud prudential 
side There is a natural cowaidice, as well as a In nvy 
lesponsibihty, attached to the consideiation in culi- 
nary cases, which only strong enthusiasm 01 studied 
cruelty can overcome, and for disregardmg ■which the 
calculations of mere policy are hardly a sufficient 
wariant The occasion, too, that he had to shut Ins 
eyes and biace his nerves to the piodignl un**1'* of 
human life in war and in the field of battle, prrhnp®, 
exhausted all his stock of foititude m hi c profes- 
sional capacity, and left the statesman ln-itating 
cautious, and almost pusillanimous 

It was at this period of his life, or the y< ar f* ‘Hon- 
ing, that Buonapaite fell in love with 31 .iu« m *ioi* , » if 
Desirdo Clan', the daughter of a mei chant :t .**".* 
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ec'Hcs. The courtship, by lus own account, had pro- 
ceeded so far that a marriage was m treaty, but was 
broken off in consequence of his bemg suddenly 
erdkd away by the pressure of affairs, and was never 
aft* rwnrds renewed. In 179-4 his brother Joseph 
rrrrrWi her sister; and some years after Bemadotte 
mimed tin's young lady, with Napoleon's approba- 
tion. It was to please her, and make her a queen, 
that ho principally consented to Bernadotte's succeed- 
ing to the throne of Sweden Thus to the indul- 
g nee of on early romantic sentiment, by putting 
p nwr into the bands of a capncious and dangerous 
rhnl. he posribly owed the loss of his own crown and 
life. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF CORSICA 


History of Corsica* “revolt against Genoa , heroism of the Corsicans, 
annexation to France , Baron Nieuhoff proclaimed lung , Pascal 
Paoli declared ’first magistrate , his conflict mill ll-itns, is 
defeated, death of Matras, end of the c ml war, exploits of 
Paoh , negotiations for the transfer of Corsica to France , spirited 
resistance of the people , defeat of Cbauvebus’ expedition, con- 
duct of the English cabinet, Paoli conquered by the French 
expedition .under De Vaux, repairs to London, Ins reception; 
insurrection in Nioli, cruelties of the French , views of the court 
of Versailles, anecdotes of the peasantry, effects of the revolu- 
tion on the people , return of Paoli to the island , his enthusiastic 
reception, is opposed by the higher classes, denounced by the 
national convention, appeals to his countrymen, takes llastia 
in conjunction with Admiral Hood — proposes to offer the crown 
to the King of England, who accepts it — is invited by him to 
London, where he dies — another insurrection, and the island 
again annexed to the French republic , execution of Giaffen , 
geographical situation and statistics of Corsica — considerations on 
political economy, falsity of the modem doctrines — shrewd 
Temark of Arthur Young on non-cultivation of land — Buona- 
parte’s plan for improving Corsica — his attachment to that 
country. 

Ik older to throw a clearer light on some of the 
transactions mentioned m the preceding chapter, it 
will he proper to give a brief sketch of the lnstorj of 
Coisica, which is also entitled to tliis distinction as 
ha ving been the birth-place of Napoleon 

Little certain is known of Corsica m early times 
Pkihppini, the anthoi of the oldest chronicle of that 
island, lived in the fifteenth century, and was arch- 
deacon of Alena. Towards the end of the L»«t 
century, Lampndi (a man of talent and learning) 
published at Rome a very voluminous history ot flic 
revolutions of tins country. Many other account* ha\o 
since appealed The public attention was kept ahve 
dur ing a great part of the eighteenth century by the 

00 n *> 
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a foreign yoke. 

Th* 1 Arabs of Africa were long masters of Corsica 
The arms of tills kingdom are still a Death's-head, 
with a bandage over the eyes, on a white gionnd. 
Tin- CoiMcans distinguished themselves at the battle 
of O-t’a (m 1-320), where the Saracens were defeated, 
and compelled to relinquish their views on Rome 
Some persons are of opmion that these arms were 
cmn them by Pope Leo X., m acknowledgment of 
tin valour they displayed on that occasion 

Cordc-v formed part of the inheritance of the 
Counter Matilda The Colonnas of Rome pretend, 
thm m the ninth contuiy one of their ancestors 
ciiiqucr.nl tins island from the Saracens, and remned 
f-‘ king tl !f -re Tlie Colonnas of Itna and Cinerca 
baic beai acknowledged by the Colonnas of Rome 
f. legists have tiaced the relationship, but the 

hj'toncal fact of the soveieignty of a branch of the 
Coloima family m Corsica remains at this day doubt- 
ful. It appear^, however, certain, that Corsica at 
ouo time formed the twelfth kingdom acknowledged 
ia Luropcj a title which these islanders were proud 
of, and would never renounce. It was in virtue of 
J 1 ’ 1 j iat t lc •^ >0 o e Genoa wore the reoal 
|^ t f ],C + , inost enthusiastic moments of their 
p 1 for liberty, they reconciled these opposite notm™ 
•y ...Harms Ik. Holy Vugm then- ®oe n 
> a ime ejqjedicnt appear oven m the dehbera- 

, ‘-.puioh oi the common neortlp ? 

Mnvs earlier +v,I * , as e nseted 

took place in Italv for fl.o £ enera l movement 

- •=>■ < A,ry S ™lwWo e , P " rP ° S6 “ tlle 

C-mmu,.. - . luring the’ twelfth, thJZltfomteX 
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and fifteenth centuries The Liamone party, ns it 
was called, and especially the province of La Eocca, 
had at this period the principal direction of the affairs 
of the island But in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, the pieves (parishes) of the lands 
of the Communes, or of La Castagmchia were, m their 
turn, preponderant in the councils and assemblies of 
the nation 

Pm was the nearest continental city to Corsica! 
The Pisans began to trade with that island, established 
factories there, extended their influence gradually, 
and at length subjected the whole island to their 
government Their administration was, however, 
mild, and suited to the wishes and opmions of the 
natives, who served them with zeal in their wars 
against Florence Their enormous power ended with 
the battle of La Maloria, and the greatness of Genoa, 
to which state the commerce of Pisa devolved, arose 
out of the ruins of the latter city. The Genoese 
established themselves m Corsica This was the be- 
ginning of the misfortunes of that country, which 
henceforth constantly increased The senate of Genoa, 
not having found the way to gam the affection of the 
inhabitants, endeavoured to weaken and divide them, 
and to keep them in poverty and ignorance. The 
picture which the Corsican writers have left of the 
tyranny of the oligarchy of Genoa is one of the 
most revolting that the history of the world affords; 
and the antipathy and animosity of these islanders 
towards the Genoese are also nearly unexampled. 
Such are the lessons we meet m eveiy page of history: 
yet persons are not wanting who would persuade us 
that *the words tyrant and tyranny are without any 
counterpart in nature, the mere invention of modem 
sophists and innovators 1 * 

France, although so near Corsica, had never pre- 

* It is a circumstance somewhat characteristic of the times, that 
the court-censor lately struck these words out of an entire tragedy, 
as offensive to "ears polite,” and as implying an unjust imputation 
on the immaculate punty, and benignant sway of all established 
authority 
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ter 4 -1 to the government of the island. It lias, 
i:\ r ] hsen asserted that Charles Martel sent one of 
in= hf'tvt'-nani- thither against the Saracens, hut this 
15 vFh'fUt any authority Henry IL sent an army 
C\ r-icr, under the command of the Marshal de 
Th Toms the famous San Pietro Omano, and one of 
th ' Drum, hut they remained only a short time there. 
UH Andrew Dona, when eighty-five years of age, 
x iviuucrtd the island, and restored it to his country. 

divided into several kingdoms, and. wholly 
occupied hy her wars with the Moors, entertained no 
vitv ~ on Cornea until a very late period, and was then 
dr, < 'Fed from them by her wars in Sicily 
The pkics of Rostino, Ampugnano, Orezza, andLa 
P. ut'\ uere the first that rose, m the beginning of the 
1 .?* { mturv, against the government of the senate of 
thim. the pines of Castagniclna and aUjdie other 
of the island, hj* degrees, followed their 
mmpK This war, which began m 1729, ended in 
in the annexation of Corsica to the Fiench 
monarchy, the contest having lasted forty years The 
G* lit ii. e Imed Swiss mercenaries, and several tunes 
had recourse to the greater powers, taking auxiliary 
troop- into then pay Thus the Emperor of Ger~ 
m'M'w’nl first Baron Watchdendorf, and afterwards 
th, Prmce of Wurtembeig, into Corsica, as Louis XV. 
e nt Count Doi-oeuv, and aftenvaids Marshal Maille- 
l”i- Vatchtondorfand Boissieux were beaten, the 
Pnnr' of \V nrtembeig and JIaiilebois both succeeded 
in ' /Mu mg the country, but they left the fire under 
th< onl^r-. and imme diately after their departuie the 
% nr br-Ar out again, and raged with redoubled fuiy. 
if A C^tien, tlin Canon Orticone (a man of adtliess 
an! 'Wpumc,}, Hyacinth Paoh, Cianaldi, and Ga£- 
fm w.rr placed by turns at the head of affairs, 
conducted Mith lanous degrees of good 
i itorn. but ah\a}s honourably, and undei the 
m tin noblest sentiments The soveiermty 
"} v '\ ’* { dT } r * m a council, composed of the 
c pFi>_ oi the pkics , uhieh decided on war and 
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peace, and decreed the taxes and levies of militia. 
There were no lured troops, hut the names of all the 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms weie mscubed on 
three muster-rolls in each district, and they mar ched 
against the enemy at the call of then leaders. Arms, 
ammunition, and subsistence were provided by each 
individual. 

It may seem difficult at first sight to comprehend 
the policy of Genoa. Why, it may be asked, so much 
perseverance in so unpiofitable a struggle? She 
should either have given up Corsica, or else satisfied 
the inhabitants Such was the dictate of common 
, sense as well as of humanity. Had she, for instance, 
inserted the names of the principal inhabitants in her 
Golden Booh, and tned the contrary system to that 
which had proved so ruinous, and which she had 
never been able qmetly to establish, she would have 
ensured the good-will of the Corsicans, and rendered 
the connexion useful to herself. But this does not 
appear to have been the object It had often been 
urged to the senate: “"The militia of Corsica are more 
able to possess themselves of Genoa than you are to 
conquer their mountains Acquiie the confidence of 
these islanders by a just government, flatter their 
ambition and haughty spirit of independence; you 
will thereby obtain a nursery of good seamen, who 
will be serviceable in guarding your capital, and 
establish factories of great value to your commerce/' 
The proud oligarchy replied: “We cannot treat the 
Corsicans more favourably than the people of tlic 
two Rwicms Is the Golden Booh then to he 
principally filled with the names of provincial fami- 
lies? This would he a total subversion of our 
Constitution, it is proposing that we should abandon 
tbe inheritance left us by our forefathers The 
Corsicans aie not formidable, all their successes arc 
owing to our neglect By pursuing more prudent 
and vigorous measures, it will be easy for us to subdue 
tins handful of rebels, who aie without arms disci- 
pline, or concert/’ So much easier is it always to 
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p.-.Hn in our errors than to retract them The 
r v nun? of Genoa with regard to Corsica might find 
numberless parallel* It is a stooping from our 
<b rmtv to redress the wrongs ire may have done, and 
tl»«« to admit that ire have any wrongs to redress. 
The behaviour of governments to then dependencies 
nould be indeed m many cases a riddle, if states, 
any more than individuals, ire re influenced by nght 
Teibm and did not suffer their passions, their pre- 
judices and idle humours constantly to prevail not 
onic ovei iustice hut policy The habit of treatmg 
cth i> ill seems hi' degrees to confer the right: there 
is no hatred equal to that we feel towards those we 
have injured, and the conscious incapacity to govern 
finds obvious relief m the resolution to oppress A 
word spoken in season, a trifling concession made in 
the ‘•pint of conciliation, would perhaps heal all 
differences, and put a stop to wide-spread mischiefs: 
hut vve reject every such expedient, as if moderation 
were weakness, and obstinacy wisdom; or as if by 
entailing misery, ignorance, and oppression on a whole 
nation, it would appear that their degradation and 
Mifftnngs were m the inevitable order of Providence, 
and not the eftect of our caprice and mismanagement. 
Thr parent state plays the part of a step-mother to 
h f, r lo's-favoured children, and is not unwilling by 
taunt « and cruelty to drive them to despair, that she 
may thus have a pretext for confirming the abuses of 
pmw r into a system, and a vindication of her original 
prediction of their being incorrigible to mild and 
rational treatment Pride is the master-key of the 
human breast; and of all the rights claimed by govem- 
™ (r± " over their subjects, the right of mjustice is 
the nuw precious in their eyes, and the one they are 
i if- kart .disposed to part with. It is on this principle 
thu v,e lost America, and that we still keep Ireland 
m a {•fntr ot vassalage 

Tt "] in all their councils, of which they 

F 7 m M Wt * wral in a year, published manifestos, 
vm,uu t!ie > r enumerated their ancient and more 
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recent complaints against their oppressors Their 
object was to rouse the patriotism of the nation, and 
also to interest Europe in their behalf Several of 
these manifestos, drawn up by Orticone, are full of 
energy, sound reasoning, and a lofty enthusiasm 
Theodore, kmg of Corsica, excited a great mterest 
towards the middle of the last century m Europe, and 
particularly in England, where he was reduced to the 
utmost distress, and was confined m gaol for debt for 
a length of time His story has not been geneially 
understood He was not a dethroned prince, accord- 
ing to the popular belief concernmg him, which made 
him an object of extreme curiosity and attention The 
Baron Nieuhoff was by forth a Westphalian. He 
landed on the coast of Alena, in Corsica, with four 
transports at his disposal, laden with muskets, powder, 
shoes, and other articles useful in war The expences 
of the armament had been defrayed by pnvate indi- 
viduals or Dutch speculators This unexpected suc- 
cour, amvmg at a moment of the greatest need, ap- 
peared to have descended from heaven The chiefs 
on this declared the German baron kmg, descnbmg 
him to the people as a great European potentate, 
whose appearance was a pledge of the powerful assist- 
ance they should soon receive The artifice had the 
effect it was intended to pioduce, it operated on the 
multitude for a while, till at length it was worn out, 
and Baron Nieuhoff returned to the Contment He 
afterwards, at different intervals, revisited the shores 
of the island with important succours, with which he 
was supplied by the court of Sardinia and the Bey of 
Tunis This is a romantic episode m that memoiable 
war, and shows the readiness of the leading characters 
of the country to avail themselves of every resouice 
or advantage that presented itself 

In 1755 Pascal Paoli was declared first magistrate 
and general of Corsica, He was the son of Hyacinth 
Paoli, had been brought up at Naples, and was a 
captain m the service of the kmg Don Carlos. The 
pieve of Rostino appointed him then deputy to tho 
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c-undl of Alesani. His faiLily was very popular, 
jf.-i. bira-elf was tail, young, handsome, learned, elo- 
quent The council was divided mto tiro parties * one 
of them, that of the most zealous patriots and most 
h A nhc to anv accommodation, proclaimed him their 
chief The Moderates set up Matins, the deputy for 
FiMiiorbo. in opposition to him The two parties 
came to action: Paoli was defeated, and. obliged to 
«jhut Idmself up in the convent of Alesani. His case 
« vvmcd desperate: his rival’s troops surrounded hum 
Bat as «oon as the news reached the pieves of the 
Communes, all the peaks of the mountains blazed 
with fires, the caverns and forests echoed with the 
mournful sound of the horn, the signal of civil war. 
Moiras wished to anticipate the insurgents; and en- 
di avoured to take the convent by assault. "With, his 
natural impetuosity, he rushed on foremost, and fell 
mortally wounded. Both parties thenceforth sub- 
mitted to Paoli. In the course of a few months the 
council of Alesani was recognised by all the pieves. 
Paoli displayed much talent, he reconciled the differ- 
ent factions, governed on a regular plan, erected 
rriiooh and a University, gained the friendship of 
A3gier« and the Barbary pirates, built a navy of light 
vovw>K kept agents in the towns on the sea-coast, and 
made himself beloved by the inhabitants In a naval 

0 pcdition he possessed himself of Capraia, and drove 
out the Genoese, who were even apprehensive that 
the Cor^can rovers would land m the Riviera .* He 
did all that it was possible to do under the circum- 
rtuncrsof the tune, and with the nation that he ruled ; 
and was on the point of making himself master of the 
fn o }>nri3 of the island, when the senate of Genoa, 
' vm-l} alarmed, had recourse for the third time to 

1 raicc In 1701 French troops occupied the man- 
tim v>wn ’ which under their control contmued to 
ro.taa, Icdyj- the authority of the Senate 

I n> - French garrisons took no decided part The 

.JJ; ..\1,7£35£^ 3 hnS nBmw sll P 1,c ^ cen the Meth- 
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officois weie in geneufr favouiably disposed towards 
-the lslandei s, who were encomaged by the circum- 
stance, and waited impatiently foi the departure of 
the tioops to biealc out into open rebellion against the 
Genoese. But the Duke de Okoiseul about this tim e 
conceived tho project of annexing Corsica to France, 
as a natural dependency of Piovence, and also' as 
calculated to protect the commeice of the Levant, and 
facilitate any subsequent operations m Italy After 
considerable hesitation, the Senate consented, and 
Spmola, their ambassadoi at Paris, signed a treaty, 
by which it was made over to France by a diplomatic 
subterfuge, it being agreed that the King of France 
should take and keep possession of Corsica, till the 
Republic should be in a situation to renabuise him the 
expense of sending an army of 30,000 men to subdue 
the island, and of maintaining garrisons there for 
several years, which it was to be foieseen they neither 
could nor would repay This equivocal mode of pro- 
ceeding at once saved the Genoese the reproaches of 
Italy for having sold 1 Corsica to a foreign powei, and 
furnished the French minister with a pietext for re- 
tracting, in case the English should object to the new 
arrangement, for Louis XV was averse to a war with 
England hut England, at this time uneasy at the 
disposition to revolt which manifested itself in the 
American colonies, had no desire to interfere on a 
feeling of puie disinterested generosity, the example 
of which might be turned against herself When 
France became republican, then it became an object 
to detach Corsica ftom her at any rate But that was 
a widely different question 

The Duke de Choiseul made splendid overtures to 
Paoli to induce him to persuade the Corsicans to de- 
clare themselves a province of Fiance He rejected 
all these offeis with disdain. He convoked the 
council, and laid before them the critical state of 
affairs A youth, of twenty, deputed to the council 
(Charles Buonaparte, the father of Napoleon) decided 
its resolution by a speech imbued with the noblest 
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sentiments of antiquity There was but one cry 
“Liberty or Death" The conduct of the French* 
covcrmneni, which, after pretending to act as a me- 
diator. now came forwaid as a party concerned, and 
did not blush to bargain for the transfer of Corsica, as 
if they were no better than a herd of slaves, excited 
the strongest reprobation Some, indeed,^ gave a 
ditkient turn to the affair . they said, “ Their ances- 
tor* had resisted the tyranny of the oligarchy of 
Genoa: they were now freed from it for ever If 
Giafieri, Hyacinth Paoli, Gafforio, Orticone, and the 
other lofty-minded men who had fallen in defence of 
ihur rights, could now see then country united to the 
finest monarchy in Europe, they would feel satisfied, 
and no longer regret the blood they had shed for her 
independence. By accepting the protection of Louis, 
they would secure all the privileges of French sub- 
jects, and have the commerce of the ports of Europe 
thrown open to them.” But these arguments and 
excuses had little effect : the people and their leaders 
were alike deaf to them “ We are invincible in our 


mountains,” they said: “there let us remain, and 
laugh at our enemies They talk of the advantages 
vre should obtain by submission : we have no ambition 
for them. W e wish to remain poor, but free ; our own 
masters, governed by our own laws and customs, and 
not the sport of a clerk from Versailles They talk 
of the privileges to which we might be admitted — the 
pmriego of becoming vassals to a despot wills 
tnc so vAtts the law , such is the maxim of the 
Fry n eh monarchy. What security then is it likely to 
afford against the capnce and rapacity of a subaltern?” 
And the cry of “ Liberty or Death” rang through the 
v.iikj s of Corsica, and was echoed from her mountain- 
top*. 

The priests and monks joined in sounding the 
af irm ^ The mass of the people, especially those who 
tivGt m the mountains, had no notion of the power 
u \ , . f lG y thought a few straggling regiments 

w hi* h they had seen comprised the whole of the French 
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armies Tho public in Franco were by no means in- 
clined to a war w itli Corsica “ Wliat liad they to do 
with Cornea ? Had it never existed till now ? Why 
then was it nmv thought of for the fiist time?” Be- 
side, tlieio seemed to bo something not only useless 
but cowmdly in directing the powei of a gieat nation 
against a handful of poor but spirited mountaineeis. 
The expedition under Clmuvelm, with 12,000 men, 
nl«o failed ; and his troops, after their defeat at Borgo, 
were glad to lclire into tho fortresses, having no com- 
munication with each other but by sea. The Corsi- 
cans believed their deliverance accomplished. The 
English cabinet did no 11101 c than give in a feeble 
remonstrance at the court of Versailles, — (oh 1 impo- 
tent to saic, powerful to dcstioy ') — and acquiesced 
in an evash e leply. But clubs were formed m Lon- 
don that sent aims and money, and a conespondence 
was kept up with Sardinia and other parts of Italy. 
Even Ijouis XV. was in some sort friendly, and showed 
no haste to set tins new crown on his head, until it 
wus represented to him how pleased the French 
philosophers would be to see the Gmnd Monarquc 
ioiled, and compelled to retreat before a free people. 
This, it was urged, would materially affect royal 
authority, .since independence had its fanatics, who 
would see miracles m the success of so unequal a con- 
test Theie was no longer room for deliberation. The 
dread of opinion is the spring that has moved the 
politics of Europe and settled the question of peace 
or wai for the last sixty years Marshal De Vaux 
set sail for Corsica in 176S with 30,000 men: the 
ports of the island weie inundated wuth troops The 
Corsicans made a biavc, but ineffectual resistance 
They could not laiso more than 20,000 disposable 
tioops besides those winch were necessary to keep the 
enemy’s garnsons m check. The passage of the Golo 
was manfully disputed by the patriots. Not having 
had time to cut down the bridge, which was of stone, 
they made use of the bodies of their dead to form a 
rampart Paoli, driven to the southward of the island, 
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c mlnrked in an Englisli sliip at Porto Veocbo, landed 
j\* }><riiom crowed the Continent, and lepaired to 
London. He was everv where received 'with tokens 
or K'pect and admiration, both by the people and 
their princes. The rpiarrel m which he had been. 
fTV’mjed. and to "which he had fallen a sacrifice, was 
int then generally understood to have moie than a 
p«r f ^n'il or local application The stieam of hberty 
va lily the crystal spring, making its way through 
t\i. ch tV of rocks or among wild flowers, the object 
,.f cariosity and pity , and had not then, as afterwards, 
solicit into a torrent, hurst through all obstacles 
that contained it, and swept away states and kingdoms 
in its furious course, filling the world with wonder 
and dread I 

lr not to he looked forthat the Corsicans should 
the numbers sent against them. Yet at one 
time Marshal De Yaux had very imprudently dis- 
prr-ed Ins troops, thinking the country subdued, 
though, in fact, none but old men, women, and clnl- 
dnn'romemedm the villages, and none but useless 
mukjucts had been giveu up m disarming the inha- 
bitants. All the brave men mured to arms by forty- 
years’ civil war. were waudenng m the woods and 
<v\ r nK oi on the tops of the mountains Corsica is so 
<hfu< ult and dangerous a .country, that a San Pietro 
Orn mo under such circumstances might have fallen 
on th- French army separately, and have cut them 
to pWe But Paoh had not the mihtary tact, 
j.'vnpiitnde, <»r vigour for executing so bold an enter- 
ic . Four -or five lumdied persons followed hun in 
hi*' r» lr. at pnd enngiated. a great number abandoned 
ri ' i ulioges and houses, and kept up a petty haiass- 
v * for a long time against their invaders 
Fit v^-aftn (m 1774-) some of the refugees re- 

n. i }><nn . and rawed an insurrection in jSholi a 
/ - 'Unong the peaks of the highest mountains 
V ,/ * wmt dc Aai bonue-F rizzlar and his marechal 
( \ r :."V b’omillr. disgraced themselves, and made 
iiuuh name odious,bythe cruelties they com- 
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mitted on this occasion, burning the dwellings, cutting 
down the olive and chestnut-trees, and pulling up the 
Tines belonging not only to the patriots themselves 
(or banditi, as they -were termed) but to their kinsmen 
to the third degree. The inhabitants were struck 
with terror by this treatment, but harboured a deep 
and lasting resentment 

The views of-the court of Versailles were, however, 
upon the whole moderate The Goi sicans were allowed 
provincial states, the magistracy of the twelve nobles 
(an ancient Pisan institution), and a direct appeal to 
the throne, lepresenting the grievances of which they 
bad to complain, once a year. Schools were opened.; 
Encouragement was given to commerce ,and agricul- 
ture-; the taxes were not burdensome; and it was in 
Corsica. that the French economists first made the 
experiment of taxation in land In the course of 
twenty years the island was considerably improved ; 
bnt all these advantages produced no effect ,-on the 
sentiments of the people, who m their hearts were 
anything but Trench at the penod of the Revolution 
We aae not thankful for benefits conferred against our 
Will A Trench mfentry-officer, who was crossing the 
mountains, entered into conversation with a shepherd 
en the ingratitude of Ins countrymen “In your 
Paoli’s time, yon paid double what you pay mow.” 

“ True, signor ; bnt then we gave it, and now you 
take it 1” The native wit of these islanders appears 
on most -occasions, and was at this time sharpened 
by pobfacal animosities One of their repartees may 
serve .as a specimen for many others Some officers 
of Tank tiavellmg in Nioli were observing one evening 
to their host, one of the poorest inhabitants of the 
place, “What -a difference theie is between us 
Trenchmen and you Cox sicans ■: see how we are clothed 
and maintained »” The peasant rose , and looking at 
them attentively, asked each of them Ins name One 
turned out to be a marquis, anothei a baron, and a 
third a chevalier. “Pshaw!" said the peasant, "I 
should like very well to be dressed as you are, I own ; 
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but pray, are all Frenchmen maiquises, barons, and 

The Revolution produced a great alteration m the 
di'T'^tion of these people * they became reconciled 
to the French in 1790 Paob then left England, 
where lie had been living on a pension allowed him 
by the King, passed through Paris, where he was 
received in the most flattering m&inei, and returned 
to his own country aftei an absence of above twenty 
j t ar» The whole island flocked to see him: his 
arrival occasioned a general rejoicing He was in- 
vite d with the chief power m the island, civil and 
military, and became once more exceedingly popular, 
lie was, however, frequently astonished at the little 
attention he obtained in private conferences Many 
of those \cry persons who had followed him mto 
England, wheie they had spent their whole tune m 
uit« ring curses against France, weie now the most 
n fmetory to his authority Anew era had arrived, 
and he did not perceive it He began to waver m his 
opinion of the Kevolution after the well-known 10th 
ot August. The death of Louis XVI. completed his 
dissatisfaction He was denounced by the popular 
rociotic- of Provence ; and the National Convention 


summoned him to its bar. This was an invitation t< 
laj down Ins head npon the scaffold He was neai 
eighty years of age He had but one resource, whiel 
was to appeal to his countrymen, and prevail on then 
to rwolt against the Convention. The banner of th< 
Death's-head was in an instant hoisted on even 
*** ' p ?f 7 and Corsica ceased to belong to tbe Republic 
Aft* r the evacuation of Toulon by the English, Ad 
i.uml Hood landed 12,000 men, under the orders o: 
A'd'on, at San Fiorenzo Paoli jomed them witl 
u [ m mor *% and they surrounded Bastia, which fel 
M T f r f - °f four months, and an obstinate resist 
f ,f ' }>>' C™ibe St Michel and Gentili Genera 
1 1 scamped with 1000 men at San Fiorenzo 

r * inrfc m t]ic eic S G without the special 
r- ut liia government 
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In the .month of June, 1794, the Council, with 
Paoli at its head, pioposed that the crown of Corsica 
should be offered to the King of England A depu- 
tation, consisting of Galeazzi, Filippo of Yescovato, 
Negroni of Bastia, and Cesaie Rocca of La Rocca^ 
proceeded to London for this purpose , and the Kin<r 
accepted the offer Sir Gilbert Elliot was appointed 
viceioy, with young Colonna and Pozzo di Boigo 
(since ambassadoi from Russia to France) under him 
They soon quairelled with Paoli, who declared m a 
pique, “ This is my langdom I earned on war 
agamst the King of Fiance for two years , I expelled 
the republicans , if you violate the pnvileges and 
rights of the people, I can more easily expel you than 
I did them" He had expected to be chosen 
governor ; and was extremely disappointed and clia- 
gnned to find others placed in authority over him 
His views suited the jiohcy of neither party, and he 
became by turns the outcast of both He was willing 
to make Corsica the focus of contention and inde- 
pendence on a small scale, though he would not 
allow Fiance to be so on a large one Persons of 
this stamp are surprised that they cannot get all the 
rest of the world to agiee with them, though they are 
determined to see every object from their own narrow 
and piagmatical point of view Shortly after, he 
received a friendly letter from the King of England, 
beggmg him to go and spend the remainder of his 
days m a countiy wheie. he was respected and had 
been happy This invitation was considered as a 
command aftei some hesitation, he submitted to 
necessity, and went to London, wheie he died m 
1807. It has been said that he afterwards regretted 
the part he had taken on this occasion By his will he 
left a considerable sum to establish aumversityat Corte 
The Corsicans very soon giew discontented with 
then* new masters. Their language, their manners, 
their religion, and mode of living were equally strange 
to them This was the first time since the origin of 
Christianity that their territory had been profaned by 
VOL I E 
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v*ij r t thf'v regarded Tvitli abhorrence as an h^etical 
, 0I v! U p ‘ In the meantime, Napoleon entered Milan, 
and took pension of Leghorn, where lie collected all 
<hc Gwdcan refugees under the command of Gentim 
\t a ^rrnd entertainment at Ajaccio, young Colonna 
vas accused, though unjustly, of having insulted the 
tc,^ of Paoli The mere rumour was sufficient to 
proioVe hostilities ; the viceroy was hemmed in, and 
hh= two f.n ounte advisers with difficulty escaped and 
r* irhcd the «ca-coast m disguise and by cross-roads 
In Octobei, 1796, Gentih lvith his lefugees made 
gnn] hi «: landing, in spite of the vigilance of the 
jSudi«h cruiser®^ Tliey called foi a general rising of 
tT>r~ people . the summits of the mountains were 
n»uW with fires durrng the night, and the hoarse 
i-ound of the horn, the signal of insurrection, was 
h. ard in the valleys Tlie republican party seized 
upon Bn^Ua aud on the different fortresses. The 
T.nghdi hazily emhaiked, leaving a number of pn- 
'Hici', The King of England wore the crown of 
Cornea two year*, a distinction which cost the British 
tr<a 4 my five millions sterling Coisica from this 
time formed the twenty-thud military division of the 
lb public. General Yanbois was entrusted with the 
loinuvmd of it. In the beginning of 179S a partial 
nr-tirii ction broke out, on a religious account, m 
FiuUir.rbo, at the head of which General Giaffen ivas 
r> r-n* d< d by hi*. confcvm to place himself He was 
ituuty uarc of age He was taken prisoner, an*d 
£>* » up to a imhtaty commission to be shot His 
in. nf.il i nd w dec ply lamented by his fellow citizens 
•'u*' 1 «»W companion 4 - in aims He was the son of the 
f . 1 'iou Gi Sum, wlio had commanded for thirty years 
m the wa» of independence. His name and a<ra 
iciiht aid c to ha\e saved him 

* » 1 situated at the distance of twenty leamies 

,f ‘ %m tli{ * c °f Tuscnnv, forty from that of Pio- 
V }H ' . froi » tlmt of Spain The surface of 

it- G md i- fman hunched square miles in extent , 
r c o tour mantnne towns, Bastia, Ajaccio, 
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Cain, and Bonifacio , sixty-three pieves (or paiishes), 
four hundred and fifty hamlets, and thiee fine 
harbours, capable of holding the largest fleets, namely, 
»San Fioienza, Ajaccio, and Porto- Yecchio A c hain 
of lofty mountains runs through the island flora the 
north-west to the south-east , the highest peaks of 
the lange aie covered with perpetual snow The 
three principal rivers aie the Golo, the Liamone, and 
the Tavignano Riveis and torrents rush fiom the 
highest mountains, and fall into the sea m all direc- 
tions , towaids their mouths are small verdant spots, 
five 01 six miles in circuit The coast on the side of 
Italy from Bastia to Alena, is a level sixty miles in 
length, and fiom ten to twelve in bieadth The isle 
is woody, and the valleys filled with olives, mulberry, 
orange, lemon, and othei fruit trees The sides of 
the mountains are clothed with chestnut trees of the 
laigest species, with villages of the most lomantie 
appearance peeping out and forming a kind of natiual 
fortifications On the tops of the lulls are foiests of 
pine, fir, and evergreen oaks _ The pme-tiees aie 
equal in size to those of Russia, but less duiable, 
lasting only three oi four yeais when made into masts 
foi vessels Oil, wine, silk, and timber are the foui 
staple commodities of the island, that aie proper for 
exportation San Fiorenza ought to be the capital 
Corsica possesses a beautiful climate m the wintei 
months , but m the heat of summei it glows diy, and 
there is a want of watei, which drives the inhabitants 
into the lecesses of the lulls, whence they descend 
again m wintei eithei to graze their flocks or to cul- 
tivate the plains The population is not a hundred 
and eighty thousand, though it might be five hundied 
thousand This is one instance, among so many 
othei s, that history and geogiaphy affoid, to show 
that the earth is not full, or that population is not 
necessarily and wisely kejit back b} r its having leached 
the utmost possible limits of the means of subsistence 
but that various pobtical and accidental causes con- 
stantly conspire to depiess it much below the lei el of 

E 2 
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-q e - Acrn c of subsistence or natural resources of the 
/ '. r ’- n only is it untrue that population and 

* v, t v,' of subd'-tenee have (according to a very 
pr - d* 'iX h\f r thesis, and as a general and invariable 
rd*. . named tVir •mao-mum, beyond vrluch every 
,v«v. p. ,* to be deprecated as the most serious evil, 

1 1 * *l i- dear in must instances, hoth that the earth, 
by r.'ff* management, might he maoe to produce 
nrtdi crcater quantity of food than it actually does, 
-'vl :Vt it* produce might he distributed m such a 
as to maintain a much greater number of 
r, r- n-, m equal ease and plenty That it does not 
U . v.,, ,s not the fault of the earth, but the fault or (as 
, -tv will have it) the excellence of human mstitu- 
There is surely some neglect, waste, or mis- 
rppWiion of obvious advantages m the best-ordered 
c <mmumtios, and much more so m the worst Nay, 
f nh» r . the same causes which keep population down 
b hv< d-- natural 01 necessary limits, such as ignorance, 
l trbar -m, oppre c< don, &c, also tend to lender the 
’nty remains of it degraded and miserable Where 
iV;e are few inhabitants, those few are unifoimly ill 
< if Good government, aits, industry, and civilization 
r i tho -..mo tune fa\our the population, and diffuse 
i *vif >rt ivul abundance among them The contrary 
«!•>*“ rum i- a paradox, founded neither on facts nor 
r-'V.-nu)^. but winch has gained converts because it 
*• r*-'* r- a ‘■aeon foi the abuses of power, and to 
sun the n -poncihihtv of a number of evils existing 
in da v.n*}d fiom the shoulders of individuals on the 
"’f-kr Providence or on the mass of the people 
1 ’ ;* r. th“ irnvMon of Corsica by the Saracens, it 
' I'j { ~ tint all the seashore was peopled Aleiia 
' r ” ? 'liriua two Roman colonies, were gi eat cities 
■ * f ”';> thousand souh , but the incursions of the 
- »’ e,,1 » ™ ~ ihe dentil and eighth centimes, and 
"'*/ tho~e of the Baibaiy powers, diove the 
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through mismanagement, 01 oppiessive exactions, 
foreign wars, to go into neglect, it would become, Ji 
the Campagna of Borne, instead of a fruitful ai 
populous country, a pestilential marsh, and we shou 
hear complaints of the niggaidliness of nature, ai 
of the impossibility of remedying it by human art 
contrivance * 

The Corsicans retain some tiaces of Easfce: 
manneis, as well as of baibarous life For examp] 
the father of the family and the sons sit at tab! 
while the wife and daughters wait upon them, or ej 
fcheii meal m one comer of the room standing Whe 
they go a journey, the husband rides on before, wel 
irmed and mounted, and the wife follows on foo 
carrying one or two of ber children Boys at twel\ 
jreais of age learn the use of the gun, and go arme 
ike men You are m constant dangei of hem 
stopped on the high-roads by straggling bancktt 
[hoops of these enter the towns and countiy-liouse; 
md carry off the most respectable mdividuals, whe 
>n paying a certain ransom, are suffered to retun 
lome, and are glad to hush the matter up Tin 
jriests even, m some lemote districts, officiate at tin 
tltai armed, andaie often compelled to give absolutioi 
o assassms, nndei pain of becoming themselves thei 
ictims. The state of Corsica presents the image o 
var in time of peace The natives approach to tin 
nldness of the savage or ammal tnbes Huntet 
lown, exposed to the mcursions and ravages of differ- 
ent neighbouring states for centimes, then natura 
ierceness has been exasperated by danger and ill- 
isage jealousy, distrust, hatred, sudden shifts, want 


* Young, mins Travels through Prance, says, "We passed thref 
ivers, the waters of which might he applied to irrigation, yet no us< 
ancle of them The Duke de Bouillon has vast possessions m these 
mds A gmnd Seignew will at any tune, and in any countty : 
xplain the reason of improvable land being left waste ” T et Artlmi 
Toung was no enthusiast, but a plain, practical roan But this was 
arty years ago, before common sense and liberal feeling were 
verhud and buned under a heap of paradoxes and counter-para 
oxes 
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nn I 4oth are become familiar to them. They plant 
tivnwhis on the top of a took for security agamst 
fancied foe. instead of cultivating the field beneath 
a precaution against hunger, the necessity of 
i natching a precarious subsistence by chance or violence 
tA' ' array the industry or patience required to im- 
p;tv\r* Acir condition, the hoarse sound of the horn 
bii"«nng m the ear of memory keeps alive their 
i , urait* and their fears; and to inflict or revenge 
jujuric- is conrideied as the first duty they owe to 
tli-.r r airttiy. Feuds between families axe handed 
d mn villi unahated lancour from one geneiation to 
'‘nmhcr; and a bride reckons as the most valuable 
pm of hrr dowry the number of her kindred, who 
an Amid to take up and avenge hei quarrel How 
f u thb picturesque and dramatic situation of things 
m-\\ Imi! it' charms either for the inhabitants them- 
*■* hi * or m the eyes of the poet or romance-writer, is 
»*-«>< 1 m question; hut there is nothing in the consi- 
thnition^ of philosophy or the laws of statistics, to 
I'M - at tin id from exchanging it for one of greatei 
’ t* mty, numbers and plenty, whenever they choose 
The inert effectual means for accomplishing such 
an nljp.a a*. laid down by Napoleon, are — 1 A good 
« h, ot rural lav.'., to piotect agriculture agamst the 
im-yd of the cattle, and to destroy the goats 2 The 
dr"*’ c * of the man-lie*:, so ns to lecall the inhabitants 
hv dig p > ( - to the ‘•ca-coast 3 Premiums for the 


' '< "Unerment of planting and the giaftmg of olive 
mmI intdAm trc< - which ought to be double for 
V mint t*»n" bv the i 'e.i-side 4 A just hut severe 
I < 5 us and n g> rural and absolute disarming, as well 
nub r« ]f { { hi gi eat as small arms, such as stilettoes 
' 1 ‘ ’ pu/ruJs. 1 Two hundred places, exclusively 
y > «• 1 lor young Corricans in the militaiy and 
v* '< nr> i iv ‘■rim**, and schools of agriculture, aits, 
Mi. i t I't'wn. in France G A regulai exportation 
f J ^ riie of the navy, and consequently 
1 ' 1 ‘"’* J } vm ** towns by the sea-side and at the 
* ’ :rr '’ 1 ’ e oi torC'A, since it ought to be the con- 
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,»r 1<j ir ta engrafted on bis resentment of the wiongs- 
cr in.-wta suffered by Corsica horn the old French 
jowmuient, and on the hope of her emancipation. 
iL ru lined to the last a "mid recollection of the 
c... he of hia early childhood, and spoke of its valleys, 
puxipu.es, us torrents, its glowing sky, and keen 
|Ua.'i*Ua with all the enthusiasm of a lover. Those 
exute the deepest regret which give scope to 
ih> imagination, not those which satisfy it His. 
*.tuclmient to Corsica must have been strong, since he 
famed at one tune it might affoid him a final refuge 
from liia enemies He repelled with indignation the 
sarc nni thrown out by some writer, that “the French 
1 id nought an eiupeior among a people whom the 
31 m ms had refused to receive for slaves ” This, 
\» inch wa*> meant iora satne, was m fact a compliments 
TLur unwillingness to serve did not make them unfit 
t«i rule. Vet the French themselves sometimes affect 
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CHAPTER III 


jin: n lxcit devolution — peelbiinaey eejiarks 


jlCuXtPAETC was not quite twenty years old, wlien 
tie Fiaieh Revolution bioke out in 1789 From the 
tuny of hia bung employed at the siege of Toulon 
and m the vrai of Italy winch followed, he may be 
uu-idtred as it* sword-arm From that tune, its fate 
\ u,«iw in a manner bound up with his It awaited 
ir\ appliance to triumph and to perish with him 
It will be theiefore not nnpropei m this place to give 
-,vjino account of its oiigm and piogiess up to that 
pi rim! 

I In French Revolution might he described as a 
icnioto but mevitable ie*ult ot the invention of the 
ait <if pruning The gift of speech, 01 the communi- 
cation of thought by words, is that which distinguishes 
i».~n uom otlnr animals But this faculty is limited 
ti.d impufect without the intervention of hooks, 
which luidir the knowledge possessed by eveiy one 
in tl.t community accessible to all Theie is no 
thus, that the press (as it has existed m 
in imio) 5* the gicat oigan of intellectual lm - 
i nwuLunt and uulisatiou It was impossible m 
tl.i i uni ut \ iuv, that those institutions, which weie 
>‘,'V d> d iu a "Lite oi society and manners long ante- 
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iior to this second bieathing of understanding into 
tlio life of man, should lemam on the same pioud 
footing after it, with all their disproportions and 
defects? Many of these, indeed, must be softened by 
the lapse of time and influence of opinion, and give 
way of then* own accord but otbeis aie too deeply 
looted m the passions and inteiests of men to be 
wenched asunder without violence, 01 by the mutual 
consent of the parties concerned , and it is this which 
makes, levolutions necessaiy, with then- tiain of last- 
ing good and piesent evil When a government, 
like an old-lashioned building, has become crazy and 
rotten, stops the way of improvement, and only serves 
to collect diseases and cmruption, and the piopnetois 
icfuso to come to any compiomise, the community 
proceed m this as in some other cases, they set 
summaiily to woik — “they pull down the house, 
they abate the nuisance" All other things had 
changed . why then should governments lemam the 
same, an exciescence and an incumbrance on the 
state 3 It is only because they have most power and 
most mteiest to contmue then abuses Tins circum- 
stance is a leason why it is doubly incumbent on 
those who aie aggueved by them to get nd of them ; 
and makes the shock the gi eater, when opinion at 
last becomes a match for aibitrary power 

The feudal system was in full vigour almost up to 
the period ot the discoveiy of printing Much had 
been done since that tune . but it was the object of 
the Fiench Revolution to get nd at one blow of the 
fiame-woik and of the last lelics of that system Be- 
foie the diffusion of knowledge and inquny, govern- 
ments weie toi the most part the growth of brute 
foice 01 of barbarous superstition Power was m the 
hands of a few, who used it only to gratify their own 
pride, cruelty, or avance, and who took every means 
to extend and cement it by fear and favoui ^ The 
loids of the earth, disdaining to rule by the choice or 
for the benefit of the mass of the community, whom 
they regarded and tieated as no better than a held of 
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ca*„dt. , derived their title from the skies, pretending 
iu W accountable for the exercise or abuse of their 
authority to God ouly — the throne lested on the altar, 
„iui every species of atrocity 01 wanton insult having 
on its aide, received the sanction of religion, 
„hxU it wa* thencetorth impiety and rebellion against 
the will of Heaven to impugn This state of things 
coadnued and grew worse and worse, while knowledge 
ami povvtr wore confined within mere local and per- 
iviui limits. JEach petty soveieign shut himself up 
in Lu cattle or forties, and scatteied havoc and dis- 
may over the unresisting country around him In 
an age of ignorance and barbarism, when force and 
intc rc-x decided every thing, and leason had no means 
of making itself heard, what was to prevent this or 
act an a check upon it ? The loid himself had 
no other raeasuie of right than liis own will, his 
pride and pa*.-ions would bhnd him to every con- 
sideration of conscience or humanity, he would 
f'g-ird every act ol disobedience as a crime of the 
de -p« ->t »lie, aud to give unbridled sway to bis lawless 
humours would become the ruling passion and sole 
study of bin life How would it stand with those 
v*ith»u the immediate circle of his influence 01 his 
\* ngcance > Fear would make them cringe, and lick 
die ’vet of their haughty and capricious oppressor: 
tbs };u:ie ol reward or the dread of punishment would 
• lid - the of justice oi pity , despair of success 
v.-juKI nuke them cowards, habit would confirm 
t 5 m m to -1 ivc, and they would look up with bigoted 
d Motion (the U/vsted loyalty of the good old times) 
lit}* right of the strong* &t as the only law A kmg 
,,,,u *d only be the head oi a confedeiation of such 
F : v d* juh, and the happiness or rights of the 
i 4 > ’•owld be equally di-rcgaided by them both 
** r ‘* in ‘Faii of curbing this state oi rapine and 

*' • M' ni ae became an accomplice and a party m 
absolution and plenary indulgence 
' r -F-r’- <>i uv mimic. ; gi anting the foigiveness of 
*" u * u KU£r » tor a neh jewel oi iafc abbey-lands. 
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and setting up a legular (and what m the end pioved 
an intoleiable) traffic m violence, ciuelty, and lust 
As to the lestiamts of law, theie was none but what 
resided m the breast of the Gh’ct/nd Seigneur, who 
hung up m his couit-yard, without judge 01 jury, any 
one who dared to utter the slightest murmur against 
the most flagiant wiong Such must be the con- 
sequence, as long as theie was no common standaid 
or impaitial judge to appeal to , and this could only 
be found in public opmion, the offspring of books 
As long as any unjust claim 01 transaction is con- 
fined to the knowledge of the parties concerned, the 
tyiant and the slave, which is the case m all unletteied 
states of society, might must prevail ovei right, for 
the strongest will bully, and the weakest must sub- 
mit, even m his own defence, and persuade himself 
that he is m the wiong, even in his own despite: 
but the instant the woild (that diead jury) are impan- 
nelled, and called to look on and be umpnes in the 
scene, so that nothing is done by connivance or in a 
comei, then lejason mounts the judgment-seat in lieu 
of passion or interest, and opinion becomes law, in- 
stead of arbitrary will , and faiewell feudal lord and 
soveieign king 1 

Fiom the moment that the press opens the eyes of 
the community beyond the actual sphere m which 
each moves, theie is fiom that time inevitably formed 
the geim of a body of opmion dnectly at variance 
with the selfish and seivile code that before reigned 
paramount, and approximating more and moie to the 
manly and disinterested standaid of tiuth and justice. 
Hitheito force, fiaud, and feai decided eveiy question 
of individual right or geneiai reasofnng, the pos- 
sessor of lanlc and influence, in answei to any ceiisuie 
or objection to his conduct, appealed to God and to 
h»s swoid — now a new principle is brought into play 
which had nevei been so much as dieamt of, and 
befoie which he must make good his pretension*?, or 
it will shattei his strongholds of pnde and prejudice 
to atoms, as the pent-up an shatters whatever resists 
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expensive force This power is public opinion, ex- 
t ru* 1 upon men, things, and geneial principles and 
tu winch mere physical power must conform, 01 it mil 
cr unhle it to powcler Books alone teach us to judge 
of truth and good in tlie abstract "without a know- 
i mi things at a distance from us, we judge like 
Nttlgrs or animals from our senses and appetites only; 
but bv the aid ot books and of an intercouise with. 

world of ideas, we aie purified, raised, ennobled 
irom sai ages into mtellectual and rational beings. 
(jut impressions of what is neai to us aie false, of 
what is distant* feeble , hut the last gaming strength 
irom Ivuug united in public opinion, and expressed 

the public voice, are like the congiegated 1 oar of 
many waters, and quail the hearts of princes. Who 
the ijrant does not hate the tyrant ? Who but 
(be -JUvo doe-> not despise the slave ? The fust of 
f be looks upon himself as a God, upon his vassal as 
a dud of the earth, and forces him to be of the same 
Opinion: the philosophei looks upon them both as" 
nun, and instructs the world to do so "While they 
h td to vatic then pretensions by themselves, and m 
the night ot ignoiance, it is no wonder no good was 
done , while pndo intoxicated the one, and fear stupe- 
si* d the other But let them he hi ought out of that 
(1 *rk ca\ o ot despotism and supcistition, and let a 
thi'U’-aiui odiei ])erson», who have no mteiest but that 
<4 hath and justice, be called on to determine 
1< n than, and the plea ot the lordly oppressor to 
m d*» a boost ot buulen of Ins fellow-man becomes as 
j.' in u!oti*> .is it is odiuus. All that the light of phi- 
1, <ph\, ihe glow of patnotism, all that the biain 
d m midnight study, the blood poured out upon 
no -t.il* dd or in the held of battle, can do or have 
'* * v’ t‘> take this que-ifion m all cases fiom before 

*‘ 11 ' blind and iniquitous tribunal, wheie 

I- ,tiu du ov» r weakness, and place it befoie the 
> l b dwiitcrostod, and m the end moie 

u !! ,w 5; ‘ v 1 v.herc cadi individual is tried by his 
r -u * ex* rdmg to iulcs aud piinciples which 
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have received the common examination and the com- 
mon consent. A public sense is thus formed, fiee 
from slavish awe or 'the tiaditional assumption of 
insolent supeuority, which the moie it is exeicised 
becomes the moie enlightened and enlaiged, and moie 
and moie lequnes equal lights and equal laws. This 
new sense acquned by the people, this new organ of 
opmion and feeling, is like bunging a battering-train 
to bear upon some old Gothic castle, long the den of 
lapme and cnme, and must finally pievail ag ains t all 
absurd and antiquated mstitutions, unless it is vio- 
lently suppressed, and this engine of political leform 
turned by bnbeiy and tenor against itself Who in 
leading history, wheie the chaiacteis aie laid open 
and the circumstances fauly stated, and where he 
himself has no false bias to mislead him, does not 
take pait with the oppi essed against the oppressoi ? 
Who is theie that admires Nero at the distance of two 
thousand years 2 Did not the Tartu fe m a manner 
hoot religious hypocnsy out of Fiance, and was it 
not on this account constantly denounced by the 
cleigy 2 What do those, who lead the annals of the 
Inquisition, think of that dread tribunal 2 And what 
has softened its horrois but those annals bemg lead 2 
What figure does the massacie of St Bartholomew 
mak e in the eyes of postenty 2 But hooks anticipate 
and confoim the decision of the public, of individuals, 
and even of the actors m such scenes, to that lofty and 
mevocable standard, and mould and fashion the heait 
and inmost thoughts upon it, so that something manly, 
libeial, and geneious glows out of the fever ot passion 
and the palsy of base feai , and this is what is meant by 
the piogiess of modern civilisation and modem philo- 
sophy °An individual in a baibaious age and country 
throws anothei who has displeased him (without othei 
warrant than his own will) into a dungeon, wheie he 
pmes foi years, and then dies, and peihaps only the 
mouldeiing bones of the victim, discovered long after, 
disclose his fate oi if known at the time, the eon- 
fessoi gives absolution, and the lew who aie let into 
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the secret cue intimidated from giving vent to their 
ft- hu"=\ and hardly daie disapprove in silence Let 
tlu- att of violence be repeated afterwaids in story, 
vi>l thtre is not an individual in the whole nation 
whose bosom does not swell with pity, or whose blood 
dot 3 not curdle within him at the lecital of so foul a 
wrong. Why then should there be an individual m a 
n ition privileged to do what no other individual m 
the nation can be found to appiove ? But he has the 
power, and will not part with it m spite of public 
opinion Then that public opmion must become 
active, and break the moulds of prescription m which 
ins right derived fiom his ancestois is cast, and this 
vail be a Revolution Is that a state of things to 
r^grot or bring back, the baie mention of which 
nukes one shudder ? But the form, the shadow of it 
only was lelt then why keep up that form, or cling 
to a shadow of injustice, which is no less odious than 
contemptible, except to make an improper use of it 2 
Lit all the wrongs public and pnvate pioduced m 
Franco by arbitrary powei and exclusive privileges 
fur a thou-and ycais be collected m a volume, and let 
tins volume be read by all who have heaits to feel or 
capacity to uiulei stand, and the strong, stifling sense of 
ojipr*. s-nm and kindling burst of mdignation that would 
luiloVi will be that impulse of public opmion that led 
to the French Revolution Let all the victims that 


h t* i p* risked, mulct the mild, paternal sway of the an- 
l it nt / , if l m - , in dungeons, and in agony, without a trial, 
ritiioiit an accusation, without witnesses, be assembled 
h a- ritu, and then chains struck ofl, and the shout of 
jobih-v* and evtltation they would make, or that 
u a u would m ike at the sight, will be the shout that 
'a b aid whin the Bastille tell 1 The dead pause 
that i nan d among the gods of the earth, the ranklmo- 
m vb i the i, mic-tear, when they saw law and justice 
r. i i \» as- cipuhtv with their sovereign will, and 
i ; i'j longer doomed to be their sport, was* that 
'.i rubl 1 of their prey: their struggles, their 
*r uuv adding perseverance, and their final 
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triumph was that of fiends when it is restored to 
them » 

It has been sometimes pretended as if the French 
Revolution buist out like a volcano, without any 
previous warning, only to alarm and destroy — or 
was one of those comet-like appearances, the ap- 
proach of which no one can tell till the shock and 
conflagration are felt. What is the real state of 
the case ? There was not one of those abuses and 
grievances which the rough grasp of the Revolution 
shook to air, that had not been the butt of ridi- 
cule, the theme of indignant invective, the subject 
of serious lepiobation for near a century They 
had been held up without ceasing and without 
answer to the dension of the gay, the scorn of the 
wise, the sorrow of the good. The most witty, the 
most eloquent, the most piofound writers weie 
unanimous in their wish to remove or reform these 
abuses, and the most dispassionate and well-informed 
part of the community joined in the sentiment, 
it was only the self-interested or the grossly ignorant 
who obstinately clung to them Eveiy public and 
private complaint had been subjected to the touch- 
stone of inquiry and argument , the page of history, 
of fiction, of the drama, of philosophy had been 
laid open, and then contents poured into the public 
ear, which turned away disgusted fiom the aits of 
sophistry or the menace of authority It was this 
operation of opmion, enlarging its circle, and uniting 
nearly all the talents, the patriotism, and the in- 
dependence of the country in its service, that biought 
about the events which followed Nothing else' did 
or could . It was not a dearth of pi ovisions, the 
loss of the' queen's jewels, that could oveituin all 
the institutions and usages of a great kingdom 
it was not the Revolution that pioduced the change 
in the face of society, but the change m the textuie 
of society that produced the Revolution, and biought 
its outward appeal ance into a nearei correspondence 
with its inward sentiments There is no othei way 
VOL. I. p 
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of accounting for so great and sudden a tiansition. 
X>m,er. prejudice, interest, custom, ignorance, sloth, 
and cowardice were against it . what then remained 
to counterbalance this weight, and to overturn all 
obstacles hut reason and conviction which were for 
iU M'lijaae'it vet Has, et preialebit A king was 
no longer thought to he an image of the Divinity ; 
a lord °to he of a different species from other men ; 
.i priest to cany an immediate passpoit to heaven 
1:1 his pocket. On what possible plea or excuse then, 
v* he n the ground of opmion on which, they lested 
v.v» gone, attempt to keep up the same exclusive and 
exorbitant pretensions, without any equivalent to the 
community m the awe and veneration, they felt for 
them i Why should a nobleman he permitted to spit; 
iii \oiir tace, to rob you of an estate, or to debauch 
ynr will or daughter with impunity, when it was 
no longer deemed an honoui for him to do so ? If 
in.miu.rs hud undeigone a considerable change in. 
this. aspect, so that the right was rarely exercised, 
win not abrogate the insult implied m the very 
forlx arance fiom the injury, alike intolerable to the 
irce-bora spirit of man? Why suspend the blow 
our y*ur bead, if it was not meant to descend 
<»pon it 1 Or why hold up claims in idle mockeiy, 
ulmU good sense and reason alike disowned, as if 
tin io vn.re rc illy a distinction m the two classes of 
vihiy, and the one were rightful lords over the 
mm r, in .toad of bung by natuie all equal ? But -the 
tiid ftut stop here, for it was never yet known 
*r ).n n wished to retain the semblance of a wron" 
m :• -.1 they aimed at profiting as far as in them 
*-v by the practice of it While the king wore the 
mu d erouu that was supposed to be let down 
m gu!k« chain from heaven on Ins head, while 
h id iL. d his saord m blood, while the priest 
.. ,1 ltd nnrocks, with a crucifix and beads, 
did **u to claim to be masters of the world 
a i tutrainph m triple phalanx on mankind, but 
.. in.- y umuld txpoa m> to allow this claim in 
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mere courtesy and good-will, when it is no longer 
hacked by fraud or foice, is difficult to comprehend. 
What is a legitimate government % It is a govern- 
ment that professedly derives its title from the 
grace of God and its ancestors, that sets the choice 
or the good of the governed equally at defiance, 
and that is amenable for the use it mak es of its 
power only to its own capnce, pride, or malice. It 
is an outrage and a burlesque on every piinciple of 
common sense or liberty It puts the means for 
the end , mistakes a trust for a property, considers 
the honours and offices of the state as its natural 
inheritance, and the law as an unjust encroachment 
on its aibitrary will. What motive can there be 
foi toleiatmg such a government a single instant, 
except from sheer necessity or blindfold ignorance ? 
Or what chance of modifying it so as to answei any 
good purpose, without a total subversion of all its 
institutions, principles, or piejudices 2 The kings of 
France, tamed by opimon, conforming to the man- 
ners of the time, no longer stabbed a faithful 
counsellor in the presence chambei, or strangled a 
competitor for the thione m a dungeon, or laid 
waste a country or filed a city for a whim - but 
“they still made peace or war as they pleased, or 
liung the wealth of a piovmce m a mistress’s ear, 
or lost a battle by the promotion of a favourite, 
or rumed a treasury by the incapacity of a minister 
of high bn*th and connexions The noble no longei, 
in days of yore, hung up his vassal at his dooi 
for a disr espectful word or look (which was called 
the haute justice), 01 issued with anumeious- retinue 
from his lofty portcullis to cany fire and sword 
into the neighbouring country , but he too laboured 
in his vocation, and m the pioud voluptuous city 
drained the last pittance from the toil-worn peasant 
by taxes, grants, and exactions, to waste it on 
his own vanity, luxury, and vices If he had a 
quarrel with an inferior 01 "with a rival less favoured 
than himself, the long would issue his lettse-de-cadiet, 

F 2 
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<nvc the refractory and unsuspecting offender a 
f uC life in what Mr. Burke is pleased to 
cSiC. ** U n*f* cattle!” Had opinion put a stop 
to this ening abuse, had it rendered this odious 
nri.ilvgo ot royalty merely nominal ? “In the mild 
rn of Louis XV. alone/' according to Blackstone, 
“there Here no less than 15,000 lettres-de-cachet 
I-vUtd." Some persons will think this fact alone 
jsuuiuent to account for and to justify the over- 
turning of the government in the reign of his suc- 
tc.-K-or The priests no longer tied theii victim to 
the stake or demoted him to the assassin's poniard 
a» oi old, they thought it enough if they could 
v, allow in the iat of the land, pander to the vices 
of the rich and the abuses of power, to which they 
looked for the continuance of wealth and influence, 
. ud tly-blo* every liberal aigument and persecute 
tvory liberal writer, fiom whom they dreaded their 
Jo*-. From tho moment that the ancient regime 
Ctaxd to be supported by that system of faith and 
maimers in which it had originated, the whole order 
of the state became warped and disunited, a wretched 
jumble of claims that were neither enforced nor 
relinquished. There was ill-blood sown between the 
go • ei liman and the people , heart-burning, jealousy, 
an l want of confidence between the different members 


of the community. Every advance m civilisation was 
Kg .rded by one party with dislike and distrust, while 
by the other evuy privilege hold by ancient tenure 
u «-urtd as the offspring of pride and prejudice. 
I in. omit wa.» like a decayed beauty, that viewed her 
yunhml iixil j charms with scorn and apprehension 
Ti imtion, m the language of the day, had hitherto 
11 lias t, wry thing, and wanted to he 

'"u'ihlMt The great mass of society felt itself as 
a, ;?> gr A> d and was determined to wipe out the 
-V*- ‘hich every one of its opinions, sen- 
tsu.< i.u ai.d prvn muon* was branded. This was a 
thing i.o i «ng. r tu he endured, and must be «ot nd 
,;i ’*■* ,Ai j The SUtesr-General of 1789 met 
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under diffeient auspices from what they did in 1614 
when the president of the nobles leviled the Tiers 
Etat,' and was echoed by the King with gi eater 
acerbity of language, for begging to be looked upon 
m the light of “a younger brother of the family”* 

* Extract from the Pboces-verbaii op the Nobujtit of the 
States-General op 1614 P 113. 

“On Tuesday, 25th of November, having obtained an audience, 
Mons de Senecey addiessed the King thus — 

“Sire, 

“ The goodness of our kings has always granted to their nobility 
the privilege of having recourse to them on all occasions, the great- 
ness of their quality bringing them near their own persons. So that 
they have always been the principal executors of their royal be- 
hests. 

“ I should never have done, Sire, were I to recapitulate to your 
Majesty all that antiquity has handed down tons of the pre-eminence 
which birth has given to this order, and what distinction there is 
between it and the rest of the people, with which it can suffer no 
sort of comparison I could extend the subject. Sire, to a great 
length , but a truth so glaring has need of no other testimony than 

that which is known to all the world and then I speak before the 

King, whom we hope to find asjealous to preserve to us that lustre 
which we share with him, as we should ourselves be anxious to 
require and intreat of him, sorry that an extraordinary novelty opens 
our mouth rathei to complaints than to the very humble suppli- 
cations for which we are at this time assembled 

“Sire, youi Majesty has been pleased to assemble ilie States- 
General of the. three orders of your kingdom, orders destined and 
separated from each other by their functions and their rank The 
church, dedicated to the service of God, and for the direction of 
soul 3 , holds the first rank We honour the prelates and ministers 
as fathers and mediators for our reconciliation with God 

“The nobility. Sire, holds the second rank It is the right arm 
of justice, the support of your throne, and is the invincible defence 
of the state Under the happy auspices, and by the brave conduct 
of our king s, at the price of their blood, and by the force of their 
victorious arms, the public peace has been established, and by their 
endeavours the Commons are enabled to enjoy the conveniences 
which peace affords them. 

“This order. Sire, which holds the third rank m the assembly, an 
order composed of the people, both of town and country, these last 
are dependants on and under the jurisdiction of the two first orders, 
those of the towns, commoners, tradesmen, and some officers These 
are they who, forgetting their situation and all sort of duty, without 
the consent of those whom they represent, wish to compare them- 
selves to us , , _ , , 

“I blush. Sire, to tell you the terms which have anew offended 
ns They compare your state to a family composed of three brothers. 
They say that the ecclesiastical order is the eldest, ours the second, 
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Frc-a the same want of unity and conceit in the 
mj*o of the system, magnificent roads were bnilt by 
the tx>]'i.cis or forced labour of the peasants, leading 
uo Uicre, and without a travellei upon them, to 
tlic caprice and ostentation of the lords of tliG 
In u-ur Great and expensive works were undertaken 
hr rojal liberality, and laid aside hy loyal caprice or 
imiiL'tcnal incapacity. The resources of the country, 
clogicd hy the remains of feudal tenures, by the 
rut ot the game-laws, and the sloth and depiession 
resulting from partial laws, weie found inadequate 
to keep pace with the expenses of the court, con- 
ducted ou a scale of modem dissipation and extra- 
v malice -Vll tlus was known, and had been lepeated 
a thousand times, till it became a kind of burning 
dume at the door. Such a state of things was npe 
for change. After Pascal's Provincial Letters , the 
tread of the Economists, and the clouds of 
ATeiuoir^ of the courts of Louis XIV and XV., after 
the wit ot Voltaire and the eloquence of Rousseau 
had exhausted every topic, light or senous, connected 
with the prevailing ordei of things, the old French 
go.* riiment became effete m all its branches, and fell 
to th*. ground .is a useless incumbrance, almost without 


/*.- tr l\' yt\ i/jut luto what a miserable condition are we 
* f i 1 ' < t'v. trui . 1 Aft.r tint, wh it would be the use of so many 


n . i -u kad from time immemorial, so many honours and dig- 
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society with the 

.. £«.< {*!*., iL.t among men, namely brotherhood. 

.i*ei t , ah Lulling UiluislIvls brothers, they attribute to 
Hlj tb<. ri-iunitiou of the state m which, as France well 
l« il tjf hid no j»d, .o th it everyone knows that 

*—■ ^ ‘ ~‘ i IJl * - i “ ! >r compart- tliLnu-^.Hi.s to us, and a pretension, 

.. Vi . tout lotion, would be ln-eiDuortable * 



' “* u , ~ '• h"* 4 1 tt.,r pre uuniLnce, thej may devote, 

'd <iw — / UlitIwls and honour to the service of 
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ti sti uggle, ana without ono fooling of rogrot in ono 
worthy and well-informed mind $ 

Nor was this alL England had long set the 
example, and had long been looked up to foi the 
opinions of her miters and the fieedom of her insti- 
tutions by those who wished to serve the cause of 
their countiy or of mankind. Noi had she been 
backward to encourage this disposition, but had been 
in tho constant piactice of “ insulting the slaveiy of 
the lCbt of Europe by the loudness of her boasts of 
freedom.” The spirit of the reigmng government 
and laws was founded on one regicide, that of Charles 
I , on the glonous Revolution of 1688 under King 
'William, and on the succession of the present family 
to the thione, in spite of two rebellions to lestore the 
legitimate Pretemlei, and to le-establish popery and 


* Tho subjoined passago, taken from Arthur Young’s Travels m 
Franco in the year 17S7, will allow how little the French Revolution 
could he characterised as a merely fortuitous or unexpected event 
“ Dined to day (Sept 17) with a party whose conversation was 
entirely political One opinion pervaded the whole company, that 
they arc on the eve of somo great revolution in the government; 
that everything points to it, the confusion in the finances great, 
■with .1 (h fiat impossible to provide for without the States-General of 
the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be the consequence 
of their meeting, no minister existing, or to be looked torn or out 
of power, with such decisive talents as to promise any other remedy 
than palliative ones , a prmco on the throne with excellent disposi- 
tions, but without tho resources of a mind that could govern in such 
a moment without ministers , a court buried m pleasure and dissipa- 
tion, and adding to tho distress, instead of endeavouring to be placed 
in a more independent situation , a great ferment amongst all ranks 
of men, who .ire cagei for some change, without knowmg what to look 
or to hope for, and a strong leaven of liberty, increasing every honr 
since tho American Revolution ; altogether form a combination of 
circumstances that promise era long to ferment into motion, if some 
mas ter-hand, of very superior talents, and inflexible courage, is not 
found at tho helm to guide events, instead of being driven by them. 
It is very remarkable that such conversation never occurs, hut a 
bankruptcy is the topic All agree that the States of the kingdom 
cannot assemble witbout more liberty being the consequence but I 
meet with so few men that have tuny just ideas of freedom, that I 
question much the species of this new liberty that is to arise They 
know not how to valuo the privileges of the people As to the 
nobility and clergy, if a revolution added anything to their scale, I 
think it would do more nusciluef than good Y ol i p. 138 
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The Kcformation was tlie great event in 
1 1,,-lrn turns (aided and prompted by the invention 
oi nnnting) that, striking at the encroachments ot 
the* papal povi er (the nursing-mother of ignoiance 
„vd Wind submission) shook all arbitrary, self-con- 
itituted pov. er to its centre, and destroyed the 
lilu-iuos both ot spiritual and secular authority, by 
bringing them to the test of reason and conscience. 
The tiara and the ciown lost their magnetic charm 
tether The domineering, supercilious pretensions 
of infallible orthodoxy and bloated power were 

p irably linked together, and both gave way or 
r> coded under the shock and encounter of the common 
nature uud the common understandmg of man The 
erst «top to emancipate the bodies of the enslaved 
pvupl**, v.aa to enfranchise their minds, and the 
foundation of the political rights and independence of 
■'Lit* a was laid in the ruins of that monstrous super- 
-tifon, that reared its head to the skies, and ground 
l»Mi princes and people to powder The first blows 
that staggered this mighty fabnc were given, and the 
orst crash was heard abroad , but England echoed it 
back .nth “ hei island voice," and from that tune the 
triumph of truth and reason over pride and hypocrisy 
- on re, though remote and arduous. The principle 
ot y- lunous toleration became the counterpart and 
bru ally of cml hbci ty in England: the habit of 
n,fu-tug to subscribe to bigoted dogmas for conscience 
» ike, md in matters of faith, was the germ and root 
< t that manly independence of spirit and resistance 
* > th" < nt ruathmeim or exactions of arbitiary power, 
nlnUi 1 , --o marked a feature in English history. 
if"n Vi -omethmg m the plain, grave, straight- 
* wtV> turdy character of the English people that 
1 1 d- > them ready to assert their rights and grapple 
fc t*v* c *‘‘ lr,jU J *aud of power; and from the rigid dis- 
and -nnple fonns of the Puritanic faith, en- 
gt..’t-!d on the Protestant, there was an obvious 
i **d> a< v to t. pnhhcanism. 

ii‘i lUf!/ nnaiion had laid open the translation of 
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the Bible to the meanest peasant, the effects of which 
were distinctly visible, both in our government and 
literature. The model of the J ewish theocracy was 
thus placed perpetually before the eyes of the political 
and religious enthusiast, who longed to reduce it 
to practice m the English Commonwealth This 
mixture of faith and zeal gave a degree of sanctity 
and elevation to their political tenets, and the par- 
liament-soldiers marched to the field of battle with 
the same fervour of feeling and heroic self-devotion 
that they would to take possession of the crown of 
martyidom Meanwhile, the Stuarts, either from 
regretting the privileges of their Scottish ancestors, or 
from their intermarriages with foreign princesses, 
imbibed more and more a spirit of absolute authority 
and implicit faith, that, coming into contact with the 
stem and reckless impulse derived more or less re- 
motely from the Reformation, caused their ruin, first 
in the beheading of Charles I, and afterwards (for 
longs are superior to warning and experience) in the 
expulsion of his son, James, II from his throne and 
kingdom, for persisting m the attempt to bring back 
Popery and arbitrary sway The Revolution of 1688 
gave the death Vwound to the doctnne of hereditary 
right, and fixed the sovereign power on a popular basis 
in practice Mr. Locke's Treatise on Government 
(written at the desire of King William) settled the 
same question in theory for ever, and has been the 
text-book of all lovers of liberty and friends of then: 
.country ever since This example, set by the English 
people, and confirmed by English philosophers, was 
the g lass in which France (if she knew her own dig- 
nity and interest) was to dress herself There was an 
honest sim plicity and seventy in oui style of civil 
architecture (whether we chose to add or to retiench) 
that acted as a foil to the Gothic redundancy and dis- 
proportioned frippery of our continental neighbours. 
The French wits and politicians laughed at Sir Robert 
Filmer and his patiiarchal scheme, and held up the 
energy and firmness of the English nation as an 
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example 10 their own. It is true the Fiench govem- 
ir.*nt levied troops und money, and instigated and 
-i.kd two rebellions (in 1715 and 1745) against the 
roiguftig farnih } bestowing on tliem overy epithet of 
abuse and obloquy, as rebels, heretics, usurpers, up- 
staris, 'a Inch the legitimate vocabulary aftbids , at the 
iamu ume that the English press teemed with libels 
on the Gmail Jfonarquc, and not a newspaper, not 
a print, not a ballad, but was filled with sarcastic 
allusions to the wooden shoes tmd$.oup~maigre of the 
French under a debasing regime, which they were 
urg'-d by every species of taunt and argument to 
throw on, and show themselves men In short, the 
chief quarrel which the English had with the French 
was supposed (up to the period of which we have been 
speaking) to be that which fieemen must ever have 
with slave*. When his Majesty George III. came to 
the crown, the claim of the Stuarts was either com- 
pletely sec aside or in a state of abeyance; the phan- 
tom of Divine Eight, which had, during two reigns, 
haunted the august monarchs of the House of Hano- 
ver, had, however, no sooner vanished than another 
apparition arose in its stead — the dread of popular 
government. Hitherto the principles which had 
i-at*.d his Majesty’s family on the throne were the 
favourite theme alike of patuots and courtiers , now 
the alarm from au hereditary Pretender being over, 
it w.-v high time to exchange them for the principles 
Uut aero to keep them there, and to prevent the 
dax< gyrou» precedent which had been set from spread- 
ing farther, or from hang turned against those who 
Lad tint* far only profited by it As there was an. 
unlucky daw in the original title-deed, it was natural 
Ut uuh« tin* good by every extension of influence and 
prrn'gahe It wa* a delicate point, either to do 
a hi .out tim choice of the people, looking back to 
h- t^viia— tudfcs, or to admit them into a copartneiy 
in cono.jm, looking fonvaid to possible contin- 
f- uc ;' *> * ul 'i &u this poiut the courtiers and the 
**«■* crown and the people, from that time 
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forward split, and it lemamed the bone of conten- 
tion between the two parties, the somce of endless 
heart-burnings, lanconr, and jealousies, that “ spread 
like a thick scurf" over the state, during the gieater 
part of that leign Almost immediately after its 
commencement, the nght of the people to choose 
tlieir repiesentatxves m parhament was grossly tam- 
pered with, and this was enough to show the temper 
and spirit of the new cabmet Then the American 
war broke out, and soon after its disastrous conclu- 
sion the French Revolution — dreadful blows, following 
hard upon each other, to the deliberate design (if 
any such had been formed) to retrograde upon the 
steps of the Stuarts, now that there was no farther 
apprehension fiom their persons, and which unhinged 
the reason, though they could not quell the lesolu- 
tion of the reigning monarch The cause of Ame- 
rican independence had succeeded ; it became doubly 
urgent to stifle the flame of liberty which had spread 
from thence to France, and might consume every 
neighbouring government in its dazzling blaze Gieat 
was the disappointment, and foul the stain, when 
England declared itself against France, thus seeking 
to extinguish the hght it had kindled once more in 
the night of slavery, and heading the league of kings 
against the people, thenceforth never to turn hack till 
it had finally accomplished its unrelenting purpose ! 

What had England to do with the quanel ? Was 
her lebgion Catholic ? She had been stigmatised for 
above two centimes, and almost shut out of the pale 
of Christendom as a heretic Was hei crown de- 
spotic ? Her king leigned in contempt of an exiled 
Pretender and of hereditary right, as the long of a 
flee people Did her nobles form a privileged class, 
above the law ? God forbid Were her clergy aimed, 
with a powei to bind and to loose, in heaven and 
on earth ? It was long since they had been stripped 
of any such power or pretension. What then was the 
crime which drew down on Fiance the vengeance no 
only of the despots of the Continent, but the last 
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t uutlcv au<l Implacable hatred of a free nation and of 
.1 cuiL-titutional king? She had dared to aspire to 
the bWnffi of the Enghsh Constitution Was there 
trc.^011, it as there danger in this? Yes; for if they 
made a step in advance from slavery to freedom, it 
vas thought that we might be tempted to keep the 
start w inch we had always mamtamed in the race of 
freedom, and become too free ! To this illiberal, 
mean, and envious pohey we were not merely to 
sicrince the peace and happiness of the woild, hut 
re to abjure and reverse and load with opprobrium 
every sentiment and maxim on which our own 
freedom and pre-eminence lested Those who have 
deprived us of the natural language of liberty, and 
changed it to the fretful whine of the hunting-tigers 
of Legitimacy, have much to answer for The di- 
lemma was not a common one It was judged best to 
w.ut, to natch, and to improve opportunity, to regard, 
£ ' with jealous leer malign” the first attempts of 
liberty, to imtate by coldness and mistrust, to goad 
a people at all times too prone to excitement, into 
lieiuy, m order that they might he led hack manacled 
t<> their prison-house, and to rouse the national pre- 
judges ot John Bull against the French, as if this 
*ve r o the old vulgar quanel, instead of being the great 
tw-'-i. of mankind. The two noblest impulses of our 
nature, the love of country and the love of land, 
vo a to be set in hostile auay, and armed with mex- 
tingukh ible iury against each other It was a piosti- 
tuuvii oi name ^ and things woithy of the end which 
u meant to serve, and of those who planned and 
ex< v m« d it'- As this was a nice point to manage, the 
\.a-> not struck on our pait till the French king's 
h* ei fell mi the -scaffold for being secretly m league 
au l < e>rn -pomlcnco with the other coalesced monarchs; 
1 it the mm had been long gathering This was a 

gr it ‘ad mortifying change tor Old England — from 
^..ampmu of liberty to its ungenerous foe , fiomthe 
« x: < r md L loader of its own lungs to the avenger 
vt tu <• of other?. .Mr. Burke was employed gradu- 
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ally to prepare the public mind for such a change, by * 
sounding the alarm to power and discrediting the 
popular cause The loud asserter of Ameri can inde- 
pendence appealed first the cautious calu mniat or, and 
afterwaids, inflamed by opposition ana encouraged by 
patronage, the infuriated denouncei/'of the French 
Revolution. He who had talked familiarly of longs as 
“lovers of low company/ 5 now qualified the people as 
“ a swinish multitude" He who had so bespattered 
the late King that pool Goldsmith was obliged to 
leave the 100m, now had occasion to speak of him 
with proud humility as “ his kind and gracious bene- 
factor/ 5 Literaiy jealousy came m aid of royal 
bounty. He had always entertained a pique against 
Rousseau, whom he had known formerly when m 
England, and could not beai to see a gieat king- 
dom overturned by his genius, when all that he him- 
self had been able to effect was a leform m the 
turnspit of the Ling’s kitchen Without the help of 
his powerful pen, perhaps the necessary change m the 
tone of pohtics could not have been accomphshed 
effectually or without violence Liberty had hitherto 
been the watch-word of Englishmen, and all then* 
stock of enthusiasm was called forth by the mention 
of resistance to oppiession, real or supposed Such 
had been our theory , such (when occasion offered) 
was our piactice Mr Buike strewed the flowers of 
his rhetoric ovei the rotten carcase of corruption , by 
his tropes and figures so dazzled both the ignorant 
and the learned, that they could not distinguish the 
shades between liberty and licentiousness, between 
anarchy and despotism , gave a lomantic and novel 
air to the whole question, proved that slavery was a 
very chivahous and liberal sentiment, that reason and 
prejudice were at the bottom veiy much akin, that the 
Queen of Fiance was a very beautiful vision, and 
that there was nothing so vile and soidid as useful 
knowledge and practical improvement A crazy, 
obsolete government was metamoiphosed into an 
object of fancied awe and veneiation, like a moulder- 
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% r Gothic ruin, which, however delightful to look 
a? or read of, i* not at all pleasant to live under. 
TLih the poetry and imagination of the thing weie 
:Lrui.*n mto the scale of old-fashioned barbarism and 
joU'stv tradition, and turned the balance. _ A falser 
ukhIu of judging could not be found ; for things strike 
the imagination fiom pnvation, contrast, and suffering, 
Ytlncli are proportionality intolerable m reality.* It 
a pleasing mteiest to witness the representa- 
tion of a tragedy ; but who would, for this reason, 
v,Ai to be a real actoi in it ? The good olcl tunes 
.uv good only because they are gone, or because they 
aiibrd a picturesque contrast to modem ones , and to 
to bring them hack, is neithei to appreciate the 
old ur the new*. This served, however, to produce a 
divan tou, and to silence the clamour, that might 
othtrwme ha\e arisen The mob of readers stared 
without knowing what to think, and the King pre- 
sented the work to his fuends (bound m morocco) as 
“ i book that every gentleman ought to read ” From 
that time the French Kevolution was accounted 
vulgar; and for a man to appear at court, it was 


* If tht* u not v complete account of imagination, it is, at least, 

*,r i> that it either producer it3 effects in this way, or aims at aggran- 
«i> it one ot’jtct, person, or thing, at the expense of all others, 

li mm upon the first impression tlut offers, and endeavours, by 
Oir> v-t of qilu try, prejudice, and passion, to make this as strong 
.s j- . b!;, Li the consequence bo what it will Reason, on the 
i*. nt'-.sy, e. liquors h> dividing, and, instead of exaggerating and 
i u. art ) at u me- alitj, connexion, and proportion m all its 

i.Ok As wo know a few things, the imagination seizes 
> 1 o eii of them, .and p irapers and exalts it in preference to 
41 t. ( v rx *, ivhicti arc in nle I’lbserv icnt to it , as we enlarge our 
" t' * -b » ' vr xtj u. rx# objects dispel our first prejudice, and 
r , t ipj xsLd to to "tlju^t their precedence .uid reduce them to 
.. t au'ii) uLx Tlie tendcuej of the hum m understanding is 
. v a 0.. i >'--U t» the ul trait, m institutions, m religion, m litera- 
i» , a i 'fx* .a .1 u mien, in til cuts in which the experience and. 
' ,s o’ m 1 co*. xt\ can he supposed to receive a gradual en- 

* / - m tb j marked and unavoid ihL tendency points, for 

- ... 1 ,*•»", r v the gre*ti -.t quauitj of truth, and, I should hope, 
i aJ At I \ I ant vure tii it no good can be done by trans- 

J ’ ’ * " ’ r ‘* ,t J of »ta P ogres, and forcing upon any one 

- r v- - u in-Ututious, news, or feelings winch are not 

«•*'— -A A 
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necessary that he should be understood to set his 
face against modem reason and philosophy, and to 
have discarded Rousseau and Voltaire from his library. 
ISTo one could have performed this feat but the cele- 
brated author of “ The Sublime and Beautiftd," -with 
his metaphysical subtlety and poetical flights. Mr. Pitt 
has been hailed by his flatteiers as “the pilot that 
iveatheied the stonn ,” but it was Mi. Burke who, at 
this giddy, maddening period, stood at the prow of 
the vessel of the state, and with his glittering, pointed 
spear harjpooned the Leviathan of the French Revo- 
lution, which darted into its wild careei, tinging its 
onwaid track with purple goie The answers to this 
work were numerous and respectable; but they 
evaded the lecondite meaning that lurked m it, and 
in the colours of style no one could pretend to vie 
with him The “Vindicise Galhcae," by Sir James 
Mackintosh, was stately and elaborate Paine’s 
“ Rights of Man” was the only really powerful reply, 
and, indeed, so powerful and explicit, that the Govern- 
ment undertook to quash it by an ex-officio informa- 
tion, and by a declaration of war against France, to 
still the ferment and excite an odium against its 
admirers, as taking part with a foreign enemy against 
then* pnnce and country. The contest now raged 
■with all the fuiy and inveteracy of a civil war It 
was, m fact, a civil war between France and Europe, 
or rather a servile war, of which France was the seat, 
and the sole object of which was to decide by a deadly 
stnfe, by the helium i/nternecmum, whether mankind 
should make good their presumptuous clamis to be 
free,* or should be (flagged back to their ancient 
bondage with stnpes and taunts The latter event 
took place, and the strife ceased as a matter of couise. 

The French writers who have treated of the nse 
and progiess of the Revolution have been prevented 
by various causes from doing full justice to the truth 
of the question It does not appear from then 
accounts that such a person as George III ever 
existed If we were to suppose a king, who con- 
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antrated in himself all the instincts and prejudices 
of royalty, whose perceptions, naturally obtuse and 
limited, were rendered acute and uncontrollable by 
disease ami passion, who held with a convulsive grasp 
tin. crown that had been just snatched from the head 
of a legitimate Pretender, and that he now fancied m 
danger of being tom from his own by a lawless 
rabble, whose reputation foi private virtue and re- 
ligious scruples softened every stretch of preiogative, 
rmd who, by dmt of selfish feai and cunning, and by 
dtaiucso to all remonstrance, turned the whole 


strength, moral and physical, of a great people, 
equally formidable from then corn-age, their obstinacy, 
tluir resources, and their insular situation, against 
the cause of popular freedom, the consequences must 
be a* baneful as they were incalculable in preventing 
the good or in turning it to evil; but no such charne- 
ls r is drawn, noi any such consequences traced in 
the page 3 of the French lustouan, which we might 
thence suppose to he purely chimerical No more 
notice is taken oi this part of the subject (except m 
ca.'U d allusions and momentary ebullitions of spleen) 
than if England had nevei laid out a single guinea 
in w hating the secret dagger, 01 m hiring foreign 
kiyonct* to restore the old government — had never 
mouthy l out a single speech from the throne, 
d* <d wing France to be incapable of maintaining the 
u» M ,d relations oi peace and amity — or never, by 
tiying her patience to the utmost by every species of 
contumely and ^coin, done all in its power to render 
lur desperate aud furious in her lesistance to such 
unprinuph d and continued aggression Neither m 
lie O circumscribed pages are the Emigrants seen to 
burr on the frontiers, like harpies waiting for their 
r*r<.v, and r< ady to pollute what they could not enjoy 
‘ ’‘Y>'pging hoot do bands* to spread desolation, havoc 
and iIl juav through theii devoted country, defeated’ 
, * mui *! returning to the chaige, unable to regain 
1 ", to . r ' their unnatural pretensions, and 

« t. at only on rubbing the people oi Liberty “their 
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tee hours' bnde," and leading them back again at 
all hazards, like felons and renegades, to that g alhn o- 
and disgraceful bondage imder which they had 
gioaned for centuries, and fiom which there would 
in futuie be no hope of escape. A manifesto, signed 
by princes and generaJs-m-chief, gave Paris up to 
slaughter and pillage, and the palace of the Tuileries 
was beset and insulted the news came that Yerdun 
was taken, the last place that interposed between 
the allies and the execution of their threat, and the 
prisons floated with blood A plan for dismembering 
France and signalising another Poland was divulged, 
and Louis XVI. was led to the scaffold There was 
ceitamly somethmg m this state of things to woikup 
the feelings of manhood and independence to a pitch 
of frenzy — “ to make mad the t hinkin g and appal the 
free" — not meiely in the immediate view of the 
physical calamities and evils held out as the punish- 
ment of their having broken their chains, but in that 
still more intolerable and irritating tone of authority, 
that barefaced assumption of right and superiority 
over a whole people as the properly and sport of a 
few antiquated j petits-mattres, in the bold and fixed 
determination to blot out the hght of reason and to 
stop the breath of libeity, and to bring back (at the 
point of the sword) that night of darkness and slavery 
that should know no dawn It was this insult, this 
outiage to the image of man's nature, that pro- 
duced and called aloud for retaliation and defiance a 
Voutrcmce — that cried to “strike and spare not" — 
that made the eye stait and the brain split- — that filled 
every faculty with fear, with shame, and hate — that 
made the fountain of their tears run blood, and the 
glow of passion sear the heart This is the true 
version of the honors and excesses of that period It 
was the pressure from without that caused the irregu- 
larities and conflicts within, and retorted the boasted 
schemes of vengeance and cruelty on the heads of the 
aggressors. It is in vain to mince the question, 01 to 
give a cool and cntical account of it Such an 
VOL. L G 
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^ C3U at would be wide of the feelings of the moment, 
u id *« ouid neither explain the excesses nor the provo- 
cit'on. All was wild and huined, and m the ex- 
at s of right and wrong: there was no time for 
rttkuiou or power of choice, and it was necessary 
u! ] a r to indict or to endure the last injury and 
d.-ir uUrion. The poet says “to do a great right do 
a little wrong.” Here, to do the greatest right, 
ujUv.1i wrong wa* done. In contending for all that 
was groat and excellent in human nature against all 
tiuit'w.u corrupt and piofhgate, some allowance was 
co he nude foi the goodness of the cause, the excite- 
m< at of the moment, the extieme insolence of power, 
ami the want of confidence and consequent rashness 
mid violence in striving against it of the multitude, 
who havealwavs been and seem destined always to he 
iU picy, like the poor bird fluttering and agitated 
under the outstretched jaws and fascinating gaze of 
ic> moitul foe 1 

Nothing of all this, howevei glaring, appeals in the 
inc-vt approved and candid French accounts, whether 
tiom the appiehended restrictions on the public press, 
ox from the habitual piopensity of the Fiench to see 
v.r> thing through a Fieuch medium Their descrip- 
tion oi the Involution lesembles “a phantasma or a 
hideous dieutu,” that has no flesh or blood m it The 
„uo u> Paris — the whole (or nearly so) passes in the 
Pol a. Uoval — the tree of liberty is planted — up gets 
u orator and make* a flaming speech, or another 
1 Ls about a pamphlet oi a new Constitution Upon 
i a number of persons rush forward, make extrava- 
oani • gc-Utulntions, and the foremost are led off to 
th atiold. Thus >ou see nothing but a succession 
. flu K-biaitiul leaders aud sanguinary factions, chasms 
v. i v' .mothoriound the arena, tnppmg up one anothei's 
*• ’ 1 » ouu another's tliroats, doing nothing for 
V.* f’tl i-'-mly in every pause of misclnef to 

i*« r up tht, cause of Liberty to the Allies The 
ouco moustious aud farcical The actors 
“- r ~ ! ' r ^ u ^* c puppets, without dignity of deport- 
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ment or any motives for tlieir extravagance The 
Italian poet, Monti, has given much the same descrip- 
tion in his Basseuiglia, where he represents the chief 
characters of the Revolution as running up and down 
before the gates of the Tuilenes, brandishing dag- 
gers, twining serpents round their necks, huilmg fire- 
brands in the height of then delnium and distraction, 
to explain all which allegorical mummery, he paints 
the fury of Intestine Discord hovering in the air and 
goading them on with whips of scorpions to their 
mutual destiuction, instead of which he ought to 
have painted the Allied Poweis, with then* fiowmng 
battery of artillery and proclamations in the back- 
ground. The horrors then of the French Revolution 
did not arise out of the Revolution, but fiom the 
dread of the Coalition foimed against it. To those 
who insist (either wilfully or fiom blind picjudice) 
that all revolutions are a scene of contusion and \io- 
lence, and that this is their very end and essence, it 
may be propei to remark, that the American Revolu- 
tion was accompanied with no such excesses; that 
the English Revolution of 1688 was accomplished 
without a leign of tenor, though it entailed a civil 
war and two rebellions on the kingdom , that the Low 
Countnes revolted against, and after a long and dread- 
ful stiuggle shook off the tyranny of Spam, yet no 
third party interfering between the people and the 
old government, all the cruelties and atrocities were 
on the side of the Duke of Alva ; and that oi late the 
Spanish Constitution was twice established without, 
blood, though it seemed to requme that cement, and 
fell to the ground again, being at once assailed by 
external and internal toes. When a homo be^efc by 
robbers, you know pretty w r ell w'hat course to follow, 
and bow to calculate on your means oi resistance : 
but it you find those within the house m league with 
those without, the ordmaiy rules oi prudence and 
safety must he dispensed with, for there is nu dut nee 
against tieachery — Another cucum*tuneo vhich 'j to 
he taken into the account, and which is not, oi ever e, 

02 
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ItvwM forward m a very prominent light by their 
o»yn writers, is, that the French were very hardly 
tkak with in this case, which was an 
crucis upon the national character . They are a peo- 
ple extremely susceptible of provocation Like women, 
f Jtx ed out of their natural character, they become 
fune^ Naturally light and qmck, good sense and 
good temper are. their undeniable and enviable cha- 
nuAenstiCa * but if events occur to stagger or supei- 
fcede these habitual qualities, theie then seems no end 
of the extravagances in opmion, or cruelties m prac- 
tice, of which they are capable, as it were, from the 
mere impression of novelty and contrast They are 
die creatures of impulse, whether good or bad Their 
very thoughtlessness and indifference prevent them 
from being shocked at the irregularities which the pas- 
sion of the moment leads them to commit ; and from 
the nicest sense of the ridiculous and the justest tact 
in common things, there is no absurdity of speculation, 
no disgusting rodomontade or wildness of abstraction, 
into which they will not run when once thrown off 
their guard. They excel in the trifling and familiar, 
and have not stiength of character or solidity of judg- 
ment to cope with great questions or trying occasions 
AY in u they attempt the grand and striking, they fail 
from too much presumption and from too much fickle- 
n In a word, from that eternal smile on the 
the Jc to a massacre, there is but one step . for those 
who are delighted with every thing, will be shocked 
at nothing ^ Vanity strives in general to please and 
make itself amiable; hut if it is the fashion to do 
mt-chiu, it will take the lead in mischief, and is, 
th* rv tore, a dangerous principle in times of crisis and 
contusion A revolution was the ■Ulysses’ bow of 
French philosophers and politicians. They might 
i" n l l‘“» have kft it to others; but having made "the 
..tUmpt, they demanded every kind ot indulgence 
uid uicwurageinent m the piosecution of it like 
Ui‘.ur. n whui they first begin to walk Extremes in 
u.S v. ^ meet The abuses and corruptions of the 
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old political system were so numerous and intricate, 
that they led to the most visionary and air-diawn 
principles of government as the only alternative , and 
the overgrown absurdities and mummery of the Catho- 
lic church had risen to such a height, that they 
obscured religion, itself, and both were overturned 
together. _ The scepticism and indifference which suc- 
ceeded, did not afford the best medium of resistance 
to power or piejudice. Perhaps a reformation in 
religion ought always to precede a revolution m the 
government. Catholics may make good subjects, but 
they are bad rebels They ai e so used to the trammels 
of authority, that they do not immediately know how 
to do without them ; or, like manumitted slaves, only 
feel assured of their liberty in committing some Satui- 
nalian licence. A revolution, to give it stability and 
soundness, should fast be conducted down to a Pro- 
testant ground 

It has been the fashion to speak of the horrors of 
the French Revolution as if they were an anomaly 
in the histoiy of man, and blotted out the memoiy 
of all other cruelties on record. Let us turn to 
another example in the annals of the same people, 
but at a different period, when monaichy and monlash 
sway were m their “high and palmy state/' not 
shorn of their beams or curtailed of their influence 
by modem discoveries or degeneracy of manners. 
The reign of tei'roi', while it lasted, cost the lives of 
between three and foui thousand individuals m the 
course of less than two years m Pans alone The 
massacre of St Baitliolomew cost the lives of seventy 
thousand Protestants m eight days throughout all 
France. The following is Sully’s account oi it, who 
was partly an eye-witness, and narrovly e-caped 
falling a victim to ic 

“If I sought to augment the honoi winch lias 
been generally conceived against a transaction t>o bar- 
barous as was that of the 21th of August, 13/2, 
too well known by the name of St. Bartholomew, I 
should enlarge in this place on the number, the 
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(jj-ihtv. the virtues, and the talents of those who were 
inhumanly massacred on this dreadful day, as well in 
Pans as throughout the rest of the kingdom 1 
fliuuUl recapitulate at least a part of the insults, the 
i Tomimous treatment, and the odious refinements in 
cruelty. v.hich sought, while m the act of consigning 
t .>,Uh, to mflict a thousand stahs as painful as death 
it «.lf on its unhappy victims I have still in my pos- 
^sc-ioa document* containing the proofs of the press- 
ing instance* winch the court of Prance made to the 
neighbouring courts, to follow up its example against 
tin. Reformers, or at least to refuse an asylum to those 
uu*' bitunate people. But I prefer the honour of the 
nation to the malicious pleasure which some persons 
might deme from a detail, m which they would find 
the* u.-nics of those wh,o foigot humanity so far as to 
imbrue thcii hands in the blood of then fellow-citizens 
and of tin u* own kindred I would willingly bury 
fi.r ever, if it were possible, the memory of a day, 
for which the Dunne vengeance has visited France 
mtli In cut) -six years of disasters, carnage, and dismay ; 
for one catmot help judging in this manner, when one 
it licet * on all that has happened smee that fatal 
moment to the peace of 1 598 It is even with regret 
that I dwell on what legaids the prince who is the 
subj. u of these memoirs, and on what touches myself 
m r he tnmNicnon 

* f had gone to bed betimes the evening before I 
Jouud my -ell awakened about three hours after mid- 
muht bv the tolling of the bells, and the confused 
c j i • ot the populace >$ t J ulien, my tutor, rushed out 
}> C'tily with my \ulet-de-chambio to learn the cause, 
ai'd i have nev a smeo heard speak of these two 
1; » ho weie, without doubt, sacrificed amon« 

the lit i to tin fury of‘ the mob * I was left alone to 


, J M' r -» of that day m tdo no complaints of the fia n of 
; ■ J •*'* i d.l tUir work foe them Mr Maccullotb, in liis 

1 ’ A 1 ! Uruioc i-Iy Keonmicnds it to governments to tdu- 
' r\!7l' t r < ' r, ‘ vr { ' I*« e , Ln ‘l *<> the fear of mobs, as if they 
» f v UiC< ~ iifynn. not so hard upon then old 
• ; . ; * J ' TT ' n '?» ,r, '\ othtr le*s exact and more expeditious 

* u i tea political economists. 
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dress myself in my bed-ioom, into which, a few 
moment* after,. I ‘■aw the master of the house entei 
pale and tonified Ho was of the leforaied ,i elision, 
and hating heaul what was in agitation, had ' come to 
the 1 evolution of going to mass to save his life and to 
piotcct Ins pioperty horn pillage: he came to advise 
me to do the same, and to take me with him I did 
not think lit to accompany him I lesolved to try to 
leach the College of Buigundy where I prosecuted 
my studies, notwithstanding the distance horn the 
house wheie I lodged, which lendered my design 
snihciuitly ha/uulouss. I dressed myself in my 
scholar’s gown, and taking a large prayer-book 
uudoi my aim, X went down stairs* I was seized 
with horroi as I entei ed the street, to see the in- 
timated populace, who tlnonged from all parts, and 
foicod open the houses, ciymg out, “Kill, kill, mas- 
sacre the Huguenots!” and the blood which I saw 
spilt befoie my eyes ledoubled my flight. I fell 
into the hands of a cm'ps de garde, vyho detained 
me. I was questioned’ they were beginning to mal- 
treat me, when the book which I carried was per- 
ceived luckily for me, and served me for a safe- 
conduct I fell twice after mto the same danger, 
fioin which I escaped by the same good fortune. 
At length I aruved at the College of Burgundy. 
Heio I encounteied a still greater risk The porter 
having twice lefused me entiance, I remained m the 
middle of the stieet at the mercy of an enraged 
multitude, whose number continually increased, and 
who sought eagerly for their piey, when I bethought 
me of asking tor the principal of the college, whose 
name was La Faye, a man of worth, and who loved 
me tenderly. The porter, pi evaded upon by some 
tiifhng piece of money which I had put into his hand, 
agieed to go in quest of him. Tins good man made 
me go with him to his mom, where two inhuman 
priests, whom I heaid speaking of the Sicilian * es ~ 
pers, attempted to snatch me out of his hands, with 

* Young Sully was at that time not quite thirteen years of age. 
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a view to tear me in pieces, saying that the order was- 
io kill even infants at the breast. AH that he could 
do was to convey me with the greatest secresy to a 
remote closet, where he locked me in. I remained 
there three whole days, uncertain of my fate, and re- 
ceiving no assistance, except through a domestic of 
tins charitable man, who came from time to time to 
bring me food. At the end of this period, the prohi- 
bition to kill and pillage having at length been pub- 
lished, I was brought out of my cell, and almost at the 
same moment I saw r Femere and La Vieville, two 
archers of the Guard, dependants of my father, enter 
the college They came to learn what was become 
of me, and were armed, no doubt, to take me away 
by force wherever they might find me. They in- 
formed my father of my adventure, from whom I re- 
ceived a letter eight days after He there said how 
much he had been alarmed on my account, that his 
advice was nevertheless that I should remain m Pans, 
s*nee it was not in the choice of the prince whom I 
st.ned to leave it , but that in older not to run any 
imminent risk, I must resolve to do what this prince- 
himself had done, that is to say, go to mass. 

f *The King ol Navarre (Henry IY) had in fact 
found this the only way to save his life He was 
m.itkuied with the Prince of Condd, two hours be- 
fore day, by a multitude of archers of the Guard, who- 
abruptly enteied the chamber in the Louvre where 
th y slept, and in an insolent manner ordered them 
drt.v> themselves, and go with them to the King 
(Cinrlea IX) They were forbidden to take them 
1 *ords; and they w ent out, they saw a party of their 

g* ntkmui massacred before their eyes, without any re- 
Charles was waiting for them, and received 
tv m with e> 15 4 md a visage inflamed with rage. He 
cun m.unkd them with oaths and blasphemies, which 
Wvre rnmiLir to him, to quit the religion which they 
, ,,u y taKUi U P» he said, to serve as a pretext for 
ilmir rcUihun. ^ The condition to which they had re- 
the :0 prince, not having hindered them from 
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expressing tie reluctance they felt to obey this man- 
date, the anger of the King 'became excessive He 
told them, m an altered tone, full of passion, that he 
would no longei suffer himself to be contradicted in 
his win by his subjects, that they ought to teach 
others by them example to revere him^ as bemg the 
image of God, and to be no longer enemies to the 
image of his mother (the Virgin Maiy.) He con- 
cluded, by declaring that if from this day they did not 
go to mass, he was determined to have them treated 
as guilty of high treason against the divine and human 
majesty .”* — Memoirs of Bully, book 1 . p 49. 

* Pope Pius V pretended to be scandalised at this massacre, but 
Gregory XII , who succeeded him, had thanks publicly returned to 
God for it at Rome, and sene a legate to Paris to congratulate 
Charles IX on it, and to encourage him to go on Let those who are 
enamoured of the good old times, and imagine all evil began with 
the French Revolution, read. Sully. The progress of the story 
is choked up with mangled carcases the page is slippery with 
blood The perusal is revolting to modem readers Take the follow- 
ing as a specimen — 

“The church (of Has de Verdun, m Armagnac) into which the 
enemy fled, was large, strongly built, and well supplied with provi- 
sions, as it was the ordinary rendezvous of the peasants, and there 
was a great number of them there at this very time. Tie King of 
Navarre undertook to force open the church , and for this purpose 
sent for soldiers and workmen from Hontauban, Leictoure, and other 
neighbouring towns , not doubting that Beaumont, Miranda, and the 
other Catholic towns, would speedily send powerful succours to the 
besieged, if he gave them time. In the meanwhile, we set to work 
to undermine the chuich, with the assistance of our servants The 
side of the choir fell to my share, m twelve hours I had made an 
opening, though the wall was veiy thick, and built of an extremely 
hard kind of stone Afterwards, by means of a scaffolding raised to 
the height of the breach, I succeeded in throwing a quantity of gre- 
nades into the church The besieged were in want of water, and 
moistened their flour with vine , and whatr inconvenienced them still 
worse, was that they had neither surgeons nor bandages, nor reme- 
dies for the wounds caused by the grenades, which we began to 
throw m from all parts They accordingly came to terms, seeing a. 
powerful reinforcement coming up from Hontauban to the King of 
Navarre This prince contented himself with giving orders that they 
should hang seven or eight of the most mutinous , but he was obliged 
to abandon them all to the fury of the inhabitants of Hontauban, 
who dragged them by force from us, and poniarded them without re- 
morse We learnt the motive which actuated them from tiie 
reproaches they heaped on these wretches, who had made six women, 
whom they had earned ofli serve the purposes of the most infamous 
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We lit.ro see what kings were, and what they 
thought of tlieinselves, little more than two centuries 
rgo-Itke spirit that actuated them while they had 
the power, and the pretensions which, pampered by 
ignorance and the freedom horn all conti ol, made 
than t mcy themselves idols set up for the worship 
and wonder of mankind, and which were never 
formally aside till the period of the French 
lie .elution Such was their government, such their 
religion, and such their law , such they were, and such 
liny Mould fain continue, if the world would have let 
them. It was to reduce this power, and to abrogate 
thv form-, in which it still resided like a public plague, 
constantly tainting and thwarting that influence of 
manners and opinion which sat as a suppliant on the 
low «.ot step of au absolute throne, and alone tamed its 
will and ‘ checked its pnde,” that the French Revo- 
lution was commenced , as it was to the infatuated 
determination to lestoie and revive those unjustifiable 
forms and pretensions, that its principal mischiefs 
v.cre owing Some of that baseness and fierceness 
and want of intelligence which they had for so many 
Centime** fosteicd, had, no doubt, its share in the 
tmlea\our to overturn them The struggle was a 
long and arduous one , but it was worth the price of 
bl"»d and gold it cost, for it was a stiuggle whether 
half a dozen individuals should be more, and all tbe 
re*! of the species (wnth tbe exception of a given 
number, to whom they granted letters-patent of 
£<. utility) h.«» than men Did the success depend on 
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the goodness of a cause, the lesult would have been 
different, but the selfish passions are the strongest, 
and in proportion as an object is pernicious, that is, 
advantageous to a few at the expense of the many, 
is the zeal, union, and perseverance manifested in its 
defence The love of power is an instinct — humanity 
and justice are idle names What tyiant 01 slave 
evei came over to the cause of the people 2 Among 
the latter, how many have been found faithful ? One, 
or two, or three But the wounds inflicted on either 
side were nearly fatal , nor is it to be expected that 
the scais should ever wear out ! 
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CHAPTER IV 

BREAKING OUT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A«xs~ on and marriage of Louis XVI , assembling of the States- 
Gvrcnil in 17S0 , disputes as to the mode of voting , first forma- 
non of tho Nation'll Assembly , their ball closed by the king , 
dickin. tliur sitting permanent , Louis commands them to sepa- 
rate, Minbeau’a reply , the deputies decree their inviolability , 
u^tuijaal of Necher, and assembling of the noblesse, headed by 
the Duke of Orleans , conduct of the duke m the revolution , 
troop* collected at Versailles , agitated state of Paris, the natural 
fuius of the resolution , why a capital is always so , change of 
the Ministry, and banishment of Necker, conflict between the 
people and Lambesc’s dragoons, the latter attacked by the 
guards, tho king rejects the prayer of the assembly to dismiss hw 
troops; the assembly proclaim the responsibility of ministers, its 
S'ttings permanent, and La Fayette vice president , arming of the 
Parisians , storming aud surrender of tho Bastille , terrific tri 
uu phal proc^ion , warlike preparations of the court , the king 
Milt* tlm Abaunblj , enters Paris, commotions in the provinces , 
recall of Nceker , hu character , promulgation of the declaration 
of r ghti , game laws and feudal rights abolished , effects of these 
scU in Franco; oppressiveness of the old system described, dis- 
orders at Pans , counter-revolutionary projects of the court , visit 
cf tho women mob to Versailles, engagement with tlie military, 
ou tho palace , the royal family leturn to Pans, financial 
tiilLcalttei of tlm nation , appropriation of the church property , 
u, of a-a'gnats , feto m celebration of the taking of the Bas- 
tille. 

Loui.s XA I succeeded to the throne of France in 
177 1 , and soon after married Marie Antoinette, a 
daughter ot tho house of Austna. She was young, 
beautiful, and thoughtless. In hei the pnde of birth 
u truigthcncd and rendered impatient of the least 
n -trunk by tho pnde ot sex and beauty ; and all 
together were mstnimental m hastening tbe 
dosufA of tho monarchy. Devoted to the licentious 
pk w-uro of it court, she looked both from education 
lubtt ou the homely comforts of the people with 
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disgust or indifference ; and regarded the distress and 
poverty which stood in the way of her dissipation with 
incredulity 01 loathing * Louis XVI himself though 
a man of good intentions, and free, m a remarkafie 
degree, from the common vices of his situation, had 
not firmness of mind to resist the passions and impor- 
tunity of otheis , and m addition to the extravagance, 
petulance, and extreme counsels of the Queen, fell a 
victim to the intrigues and officious interference of 
those about him, who had neither the wisdom nor 
spint to avert those dangers and calamities which they 
had piovoked by their rashness, presumption, and 
obstinacy. 

The want of economy in the court, or a maladmi- 
nistiation of the finances, fust occasioned pecuniary 
difficulties to the Government, for which a remedy 
was in vain sought by a succession of ministers, JSTecker, 
Calonne, Maupeou, and by the parliament Consi- 
derable embanassment and uneasiness began, to be 
felt throughout the kingdom, when in 1787 the long 
undertook to convoke the States-General, as alone 
competent to meet the emergency, and to confer on 
other topics of the highest consequence, which, were 
at this time agitated with general anxiety and inte- 
rest The necessity of raising the supplies to defray 
the expenses of government was indeed only made the 
handle to intioduce and enforce other more important 
and widely-extended plans of reform For some time 
past the public mind had been growing critical and 

* Mr Burke has passed a splendid and •well-known eulogium on 
the beauty and accomplishments of the Queen of France, and it was 
in part the impression which her youthful charms had left in his 
min d, that threw the casting-weight of his talents and eloquence into 
the scale of opposition to the French Revolution I have heard another 
very competent judge (Mr Northcote) describe her entering a small 
ante-rooin (where he stood) with her large hoop sideways, and gliding 
by from one end to the other with a grace and lightness, as if borne 
on a cloud It was possibly to « this air with which she trod or rather 
disdained the earth,” as if descended from some higher sphere, that 
she owed the indignity of being conducted to a scaffold Personal 
grace and beauty cannot save their possessors from the fuiy of the 
multitude, more than from the raging elements, though they may in- 
spire that pride and self opinion which expose them to »t 
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f^ldions with the progress of civilisation and letters : 
t V monarchy, as it existed at the period “with all 
its imperfections on its head had been weighed in 
the balance of reason and opinion, and found want- 
ing . anti a favourable opportunity was only required, 
and the first that presented itself was eagerly seized 
to put in practice what had been alieady resolved 
in theory by the wits, philosophers, and philan- 
thropists of the eighteenth centtuy From the first 
c dlmg together the general council of the nation to 
di likrate and determine for the public good, in the 
that pre\ ailmg ferment of the popular feeling and with 
da, predisposing causes, not meiely a measure of finance 
was to be looked for, but a revolution became inevi- 
table. All the cahieis, or instructions given to the 
deputies by the great mass of their constituents, show 
that the kingdom at large was npe for a material 
change m its civil and political institutions , and for 
the moat part point out the individual grievances 
which were afterwards done away 
The States-General met at Versailles on the 5th of 
May, 1780 They consisted of the representatives of 
the nobility, of the clergy, and of the Tiers Mat or 
people m general, the number of the last having been 
doubled iu order to equal that of the other two They 
ht.ud mas's the evening before at the church of St 
louk, iu the same costumes, and with the same forms 
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tage of two to one In order to keep tins advantage, 
and prevent that refoxm of abuses which the third 
estate was supposed to have principally at heart, the 
court did all it could to separate the diffeient oiders, 
first by adhering to etiquette, afterwards by means 
of intrigue, and m the end by foice On the day 
following tho meeting, the deputies of the three 
estate* iveie called upon to verify their powers, 
winch the nobles and cleigy imbed to do apart , but 
the commons lefused to take any steps towards this 
object, except conjointly, or as a general legislative 
body Tins led to various overturns and discussions, 
which lasted foi several lveeks. The court offered 
its mediation ; but the nobles giving a peremptory 
refusal to come to any coinpiomise, at the motion 
of the Abbe Sieyes, the thnd estate, after in vam 
inviting the two others to join them, constituted 
themsehes into a National Assembly This was the 
first act of the Revolution, or the first occasion on 
■which a part of a given body of individuals took upon 
them to decide foi the lest, from the urgency and 
magnitude of the case, "without the consent of their 
coadjutois, and contrary to established rules It was 
a stroke of state-necessity to be defended not by the 
foims but by the essence of justice, and by the great 
ends of human society The usurpation of a discie- 
tionary and illegal power was cleai, but nothing could 
be done without it, everything wnth it Yet so stiong 
and natural is the piejudice against eveiy appeaiance 
of what is violent and arbitraiy, that serious attempts 
weie made to reconcile the lettei with the spirit of 
justice m this instance, and to prove that the Tievs 
Eiat being the representatives of the nation, and the 
nation being everything^ the nobility and clergy were 
included m it, and bad nothing to complain of~ It 
is not worth while to answer this sophistry at the 
present day. The truth is, that the thiTcl estate 
erected themselves from parties concerned into framers 

* Sec the Abbe Sieyes’s pamphlet entitled Qu’e.t ce que U Tu.rs 
Itatv 
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of the law and judges of the reason of the case, and 
must themsehts he judged not by precedent and 
tradition but by posterity, whom, front the scale on 
winch they acted, the benefit or the mjuiy of their 
departure from, common and worn-out forms will 
reach. Acts that supersede old-estabhshed rules and 
create a new era in human affairs, aie to be approved 
or condemned by what comes after, not by what has 


gone before them. 

Tlus first independent and spirited step on the part 
of the commons pioduced a reaction on the part of the 
court They shut up the place of sitting The King 
had been prevailed on to consent to hostile measures 
against the popular side, during an excursion to Marly 
with the Queen and pnnees of the blood Badly 
(afterwards mayor ot Paris) had been chosen president 
of the new National Assembly; and arriving with 
other members, and finding the doors of the hall shut 
against them, they repaired to the Jeu de Pau/mes 
(the tennis-court) at Versailles, followed by the people 
and soldiers in ciowds, and theie, enclosed by bare 
walls, with heads uncovered, and a strong and spon- 
taneous hurst of enthusiasm, made a solemn vow, with 
the exception of only one person present, never to 
sepaiate till they had given Fiance a Constitution. 
This memorable and decisive event took place on the 
20th of June On the 23id the King came to the 
church of Sl Louis, whither they had been compelled 
to remove, and where they were joined by a consi- 
derable number of the clergy— addressed them m a 
tune of authority and reprimand, treated them as 
simply the Tiers Elat, pointed out certain partial 
r. terms winch he approved, and which he enjoined 
than to effect in conjunction with the other orders, or 
threatened to dissolve them and take the whole ma- 
11 W-toent of the government upon himself, and ended 
with a command that they should separate The 
ar,w, f* thti clergy obeyed • the deputies of the 
}? "P 1 *- ruumned firm, immovable, silent Mirabeau 
then started irurn his seat and appealed to the As- 
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dumbly m that nuvcd style of fclio academician and the 
duungoguu which characterised his eloquence The 
nunLs arc worth repeating here, both as a sample of 
the unqualified tone ot the penod, and on account of 
the tierce and pusonal attack on the King, whom he 
Pignut i'rt't by a -ort of nickname <£ Gentlemen, I 
acknowledge that what urn hare just heard might 
1m* a pledge ot the welfare oi the eonutiy, it the 
oi dv 'jKttism iuio not always dangerous. What 
i\ the illuming of this ui-olent” dictation, the anay 
of ai m>, the violation of the national temple, merely 
to ennui uni you to be happy ? Who gives you 
this cmmuuud ( \our Mandatory (deputy) Who 
hupo n hi*, imperious laws t youi Mandatory, he who 
ought to rcxciA o them from you * from us, Gentlemen, 
who ,uo musUd with an inviolable political priest- 
hood , from us, iu slant to w horn (and to whom alone) 
twmitwive millions or men look up foi a happmess 
ensured by iw being agreed upon, giveu, and received 
by all. Hut tile U colour of youi dehbeiatrons is sus- 
pended • a nuhtaiy foice sunounds the Assembty ' 
Where are the enemies of the natron, that this outrage 
should be attempted! Is Catihne at oui gates 2 I 
demand, that m assenting the claims of youi msulted 
dignity, of your legislative powei, you aim yourselves 
w lilt the s.mctity of your oath . it does not permit us 
to separate till we have achieved the Constitution." 
From this unbridled efiusion of bombast, affectation, 
and real passion, two things aie evident; first, that the 
designs ot the coiufc weie alieady looked upon as alto- 
gether hostile and alien to the patnotic side , secondly, 
that the Assembly, Horn the beginning, felt in them- 
selves the stiong and undoubted conviction of then 
bun** called to the task of lemoviug the abuses of 
power, and regeneiatmg the hopes of a mighty people 
The die was cast, the lists weie maiked out in the 
opinions and sentiments of the two parties towards 
each othei The grand-master of the ceremonies on 
this occasion, seeing that the Assembly did not break 
up reminded them of the command of the King ££ Go 
VOL. I H 
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. u vnur mister* cried 3Iirabeau, “that we are here 
hr order oi the people; and that we shall not letue 
but at the point ot the bayonet This ^s at °nce 
an imitation to violence, and a defiance of authority. 
S,cw added, with his customaiy coolness, You aie 
to-day in the tame situation that you were yesterday; 
kt us deliberate *" The Assembly immediately con- 
Lmit d its fonnei resolutions , and at the instance of 
Mirabtuu, decreed the inviolability of its membeis. 
Sik.li was at one time the brilhant, daring, and forward 
'Jk. d of a man, who not long after sold himself to the 
couit . "O little has flashy eloquence or bold pretension 
to do with steadiness of principle 1 Indeed, tbe Revo- 
lution, of wlucli he was one of the most promment 
leader', presented too many characters of this kind — 
dazzling, aident, wavering, corrupt — a succession of 
momentary files, made of hght and worthless mate- 
rials, soon kindled and soon exhausted, and requiring 
some new fuel to lepair them* nothing deep, internal, 
x dying on its own resouices — “outliving fortunes out- 
ward with a mmd that doth renew swifter than blood 
doca\ *■ — but a flame rash and violent, fanned by cn- 
cu instances, kept alive by vanity, smothered by sordid 
inten -t, and wandering horn object to object in search 
oi the most contemptible and contradictory excite- 
ment I We may also lemaik, in the debates and pio- 
cculmgs of this eaily penod, the feveied and anxious 
-f Uc. ot the public mmd, while galling and intoler- 
able abu-vtp, called in question foi the first time and 
dt Undid with blind confidence, weie exposed mthe 
uic^t lulvd and ilagiant point of view, and the 
du nuy of twins and cucumstances ivas tom from 
r, uL and power with sai castic petulance, or a luthless 

lo.fi> 

r \ Is* it amaiiee of the Assembly alarmed the court, 
wi.o did not, however, as yet dare to pioceod against 
a« da r, who had di-appioved of the loyal mter- 

r. m c md wlio^e dismissal had been detemimed 
• n m uu morning, was the same mght entieated both 
all(1 Queen to stay. On the next meet- 
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ing of the Assembly, a large proportion of the clergy 
again lepaiied to their place of sitting , and four days 
aftei, foity members of the noblesse joined them, 
with tlio Duke of Oileans at them head The con- 
duct of this nobleman, all through the Revolution, 
was in my opinion uncalled for, indecent, and pro- 
fligate, aud his fate not unmented. Persons situated 
as he was cannot take a decided part one way 01 the 
other, without doing violence either to the dictates of 
leason and justice, oi to all theii natuial sentiments, 
unless they aie characters of that heioic stamp as to 
be laised above suspicion 01 temptation the only 
way for all otheis is to stand aloof fiom a struggle in 
winch they have no alternative but to commit a par- 
ricide on then* country or their friends, and to await 
the issue in silence and at a distance The people 
should not ask the aid of theii loidly task-masters to 
shake oft’ then chains , nor can they evei expect to 
have it cordial and entne No confidence can be placed 
in those excesses of public principle, which are founded 
on the sacrifice of every private affection, and of 
habitual self-esteem * The court, soon after this re- 
inforcement to the popular party, came forward of 
its own accord to lequest the attendance of the dis- 
sentient 01 deis, winch took place on the 27 th of June ; 
aud after some petty ebullitions of jealousy and con- 
tests for piecedence, the Assembly became general, 
and all distinctions weie lost The hang’s secret ad- 
visers weie, howevei, by no means leconcded to tlus 
new triumph ovei ancient privilege and existing 
authority , and meditated a lepnsal by removingthe 
Assembly faithei fiom Pans, and theie dissolving, if 
it could not overawe them Foi this purpose the 
troops were collected fiom all paits, Versailles 
(wheie the Assembly sat) was like a camp , Pans 
looked as if it ^ were m a state of siege These exten- 
sive militar y piepaiations, the tiams of artilleiy 
arriving every hour from the fiontier, with the pre- 
sence of the foreign regiments, occasioned great sus- 
picion and alarm , and on the motion of Afnabeau, 
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the Assembly sent an address to the Kang, ie- 
-r.vcifnlK urging him to remove the troops from the 
in ."libouvhood of the capital , but this he declined 
doing, hinting at the same tune that they might re- 
tire if they chose, to Noyon or Soissons, thus placing’ 
tb< ms-hcs at the disposal of the crown, and depriving 
theniaclies of the aid of the people. 

Paris iv a* m a state of extreme agitation. This 
limn aise city v.as unanimous in its devotedness to 
tin Assembly A capital is at all times, and Pans 
iv i u, then more particulaily, the natural focus of a 
revolution To tins many causes contribute The 
actual presence of the monarch dissipates the illu- 
sion-, of lojalty ; and he is no longei (as in the dis- 
tant province oi petty village) an abstraction of 
puna and majesty, another name for all that is, 
gicat and exalted, but a common moital, one man)’ 
among a million of men, peihaps one of the meanest' 
of hia race Pageants and spectacles may ^ impose 
on the crowd , but a weak or haughty look, undoes 
the effect, and leads to disadvantageous reflections 
011 the title to, or the good resulting from all this 
di,pla\ of pomp and magnificence Prom being the 
H.at ot the court, its vices aie better known, its 
nn anncs-Lo me moie talked of.*' In the numbei 
and detraction of passing objects and interests, the 
prt 'Uit occupies the mind alone — the chain of an- 
tiquity h. bioken, and custom loses its foice Men 
b* conic 5 flics oi a summei ” Opinion has heie 
m.m| cars, many tongues, and many hands to woik 
" »th The slighti bt whisper is rumoured abroad, and 
the ro u of the multitude bleaks down the prison or 
the i> date gates They are seldom brought to act 
t..gt.thv t but m extieme cases , nor is it extiaordmaiy 
that, m jin h ease,, the conduct of the people is violent, 
fivm the ton-aou&ucs of transient powei, its un- 

* l [ " “»«•> rtlino,taIl tho greatest cruelties of the Hum of 

c, t L -’ P-rsuns who had been mtho 

4 iT ’ ’ t 01 1 “■ and bufF, - red ty their caprice 
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ti Lie. and cried out, tlint “there was not a moment 
to lo-e, that the dismissal of Keeker was the signal 
for 'the St. Baitholomew of liberty; that the Swiss 
uiid German icgi meats would presentty issue from 
the Champ de 'Mars to massacre the citizens, and 
that they had but one resource left, which was to 
i, ^,rt to'nmis." And the crow d, tearing each a green 
leaf, the colour of hope, fiom the chestnut-trees in the 
garth n, winch weie nearly laid hare, and wearing it 
xt- a b-dge, traversed the sheets of Paris, with busts of 
Keck* r and of the Duke of Orleans (who was also 
raid to he arrested) cm ered with ciape and home in 
solemn pomp They had pioceeded in this manner 
re- far as the Place Yendome, when they were met by 
n part}- of the Royal Allemands, whom they put to 
flight by pelting them with stones, but at the Place 
Louis XV. they Mere assailed by the dragoons of the 
Prince of Lamhesc, the bearer of one of the busts and 
a pm ate of the French Guaids weie killed, the mob 
fled into the garden of the Tuilenes, whither the 
Prince followed them at the head of Ins dragoons, 
and attacked a numbei of persons who knew nothing 
of v.hat Mas passing, and weie M’alking quietly m the 
gird* ns. In the scuffle an old man w r as wounded i 
tb f confusion as mcII as the resentment of the people 
hr came general , and there M'as hut one cry, To a'l'ms, 
it) he heard throughout the Tuilenes, the Palais- 
Rmal, in the city, and in the suburbs 
The French Guards had been ordered to their 
quarters m the Chautsde-d’Antin, M 7 here sixty of Lam- 
ht? ■’’s dragoons were posted opposite to watch them. 
A di -pute nirv-e, and it Mas with much difficulty they 
'>>r*v pn united from coming to blows. 3|ut when the 
*urm<*r h arned that one ot their comrades had been 
* am their indignation could no longer he restrained- 
t,10 > P 15 ™ o«t, killed two of the foreign soldiers' 
thr. e others, and the lest were forced to fly 
Jie} ihm proceeded to the Place Louis XY, where 
Ley stationed thunsehes betMeen the people and 
u *- lr,t °Pd nU(1 guided this position the whole of thfe 
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iiiglit. The soldiers m tlie Champ de Mars were then 
ordeied to attack them, but refused to fire, and were 
remanded back to their quaiteis The defection of 
the Fiench Guards, with the repugnance of the other 
troops to inarch against the capital, put a stop foi the 
piesent to tlie projects of the court In the mean 
time the populace had assembled at the Hotel de 
Ville, and loudly demanded the sounding of the 
tocsin and tlie arming of the citizens Several highly 
respectable individuals also met here, and did much 
good in lepressmg a spirit of violence and mischief 
They could not, however, effect everything A 
number of disordeily people and of woikmen out of 
employ, without food 01 place of abode, set fire to the 
haulers, infested the streets, and pillaged several 
houses in the night between the 12th and 13th 
The departuie of Meeker, which had excited such a 
sensation in the capital, produced as deep an impies- 
sion at Versailles and on the Assembly, who mani- 
fested surprise and indignation, but not dejection. 
Lally-Tollendal pronounced a formal eulogium on the 
exiled minister After one or two displays of 
theatrical vehemence, which is inseparable from 
French enthusiasm and eloquence* (would that the 
whole were not so soon forgotten like a play ') they 
dispatched a deputation to the King, mformmg him 
of the situation and troubles of Paris, and praying 
him to di smis s the troops, and entrust the defence of 
the capital to the city militia The deputation re- 
ceived an answer which amounted to a repulse The 
Assembly now perceived that the designs of the court 
party were irrevocably fixed, and that it had only . 
itself to rely upon It instantly voted the responsi- 
bility of the ministers and of all the advisers of the 
crown, of whatsoever rank or degree. This last clause 
was pointed at the Queen, whose influence was greatly 


* Such as appealing to their own “ illustrious decrees " swe-iring 
by “ the cclcbiated day of the 20tli of June, ’ &c This fortaDinE 
arid regrating of fame and immortality seems almost peculiar to the 
’ French 
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They then, from an apprehension that the 
might be closed dining the mght m order to 
thrive the Assembly, declared their sittings perma- 
nent A vice-president was chosen, to lessen the 
f,\**'mc of the Archbishop of Yienne The choice fell 
tmon La Fa} cite In this manner a part of the 
•V, u»bh sat up all night It passed without delibe- 
rtv’i [ »n the deputies lemammg on their seats, silent, 
but calm and serene What thoughts must have 
r tolled through the minds of those present on this 
o vamin’ Patnotism and philosophy had here taken 
up thnr sanctuary If we consider their situation; 
the hopes that filled their breasts, the trials they had 
to encounter, the future destiny of their country, of 
the world, nlneU hung on their decision as m a 
h dance; the bitter wiongs they were about to sweep 
ava% , the good they had it in their power to accom- 
pNh—thc countenances of the Assembly must have 
b:m majestic, and radiant with the light that through 
them was about to dawn on ages yet unborn They 
might foresee a struggle, the last convulsive effoits of 
pu«ie and power to keep the world in its wonted 
subjection — but that was nothing — their final triumph 
f>v< r all opposition was assured m the eternal piinciples 
of jiMice, and m their own unshaken devotedness to 
the "teat cause of mankind If the result did not 
altogether correspond to the intentions of those firm 
and 'Ut lightened patriots who so nobly planned it, the 
f mil v.a« not in them but in others 

At Pan*, the insurrection had taken a more decided 
iTim F*rlv m the morning the people assembled m 
Pv’gt bodies at the Hotel de Yille, the tocsin sounded 
fr.uu all the churches, the drums beat to summon 
together, vho formed themselves into 
ih*}. r- ’it b'iwU of volunteers All that they wanted 
i. ■ -rm . These, except a few at the gunsmiths' 
’ >n V]' v, ‘ {? nyt to he had. They then applied to M. 
* !i , b ]|f ' , a pmvost of the city, who amused them 
r ‘V* 1 ' X nl ,K “ ^ children," he said, “I am your 
x ~' Mi r J iiJii paternal style seems to have been the 
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order of the day. A committee sat at the Hotel de 
Ville to take ineasuies foi the public safety Mean- 
while a granary had been broken open ; the Garde- 
Mi euble had been ransacked for old arms, the ar- 
mouiers’ shops weie plundeied , all was a scene of 
confusion, and the utmost dismay everywhere pre- 
vailed. But no pnvate mischief was done It was a 
moment of popular fienzy but one m which the 
public danger and the public good overruled every 
other consideration. The grain which had been 
seized, the caits loaded with piovisions, with plate 01 
furniture, and stopped at the barriers, were all taken 
to the Gieve as a public depot The ciowd inces- 
santly lepeated the cry for aims, andweie pacified by 
an assurance that thirty thousand muskets would 
speedily anive fiom Chaileville The Duke d’Aumont 
was invited to take the command of the popular 
troops ; and on Ins hesitating, the Marquis de la Salle 
was nominated m his stead. The green cockade was 
exchanged for one of led and blue, the colours of the 
city A quantity of powder was discovered, as it was 
about to be conveyed beyond the barriers , and the 
cases of fire-anus promised from Chaileville turned 
out, on inspection, to be filled with old rags and logs 
of wood The rage and impatience of the multitude 
now became extreme Such perverse trifling and 
baiefaced duplicity would be unaccountable anywhere 
else, hut m France they pay with piomises, and the 
provost, availing himself of the credulity of his 
audience, pionused them still more arms at the 
Chartreux. To prevent a lepetition of the excesses 
of the mob, Pans was illuminated at night, and a 

patrol paraded the streets " . 

The following day, the people being deceived as to 
the convoy of aims that was to amve from Charle- 
ville, and having been equally disappointed m those 
at the Chartreux, broke into the Hospital of Invalids, 
in spite of the troops stationed m the neighbourhood, 
and earned off a prodigious numbei of stands oi arms 
concealed in the cellars. An alarm had been sprea 
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in nicrlit that the regiment quarteied at St Denis 
on its wa y to Pans and that the cannon of the 
Bastille had been pointed in the direction of the 
Btu* St. Antoine This information, the dread 
width this fortress inspired, the recollection of the 
horrors which had been perpetrated there, its very 
ir’i'U', which appalled all hearts and made the blood 
ran c<>Id, the necessity of wresting it fiom the hands 
of its old and feeble possessors, drew the attention of 
the multitude to this hated spot. From nine in the 
morning of the memorable 14th of July till two, Paris 
from one end to the other rang with the same watch- 
ivrd : ‘'To the BostiUe ! To the Bastille*” The 
inhabitants poured there in throngs fiom all quarters, 
arnv'd with different weapons ; the crowd that all eady 
«wrronmkd it was considerable , the sentinels were at 
their pots, and the drawbridges raised as m war time. 

A deputy fiom the district of St Louis de la Cul- 
ture Thunot de la Rosieie, then asked to speak with 
ih' Gotemoi, 31 Delaunay Bemg admitted into 
his- presence, ho required that the direction of the 
cannon should he changed Three guns were pointed 
aqvuct the entrance, though the Governor pietended 
th i< c\ fry thing romamod m the state in which it had 
alw.ru been. About forty Swiss and eighty Invalids 
g-nu-oned the place, fiom whom he obtained a 
promise not to fiie on the people, unless they were 
attacked His companions began to be 
«n< .«*-), and callrd loudly for lnm To satisfy them, 
h*' de>v,rd himself on the rampaits, from whence he 
comd <ee an frnvnenMi multitude flocking from all 
p:u1~, and the 1‘auxbourg St Antoine adtancmg, as 
u wvrr hi n ma^s Ho then returned to Ins friends, 
rad cw them what tidings he had collected 

But thf crowd, not satisfied, demanded the sur- 
7 ° t(;rr rif t ‘' r - fortress From time to time the aucry 
i a topratr d . « J)own v i iJt ilic Bastille !” Two 
u- unv rx* determined than the rest, pressed fonvaid, 
\ - i u S« ‘W-housp. and attempted to breakdown 
sv 1 ' vtJ ' t]l '- bridge with the blows of an axe 
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Pile t-oldicis called out to them to fall back, threaten- 
ing to file jf they did not But they lepeated then 
Won*, shaUeied the chains, and lowered the draw- 
budirc o\ 01 which they rushed with the ciowd They 
I blew themselves upon the second bridge, m the 
liopes of making themselves masters of it in the same 
manner, when the gninson hied and disjieised them 
for a few minute* They soon, however, returned to 
the chm go : and foi several hours, during a muiderous 
discharge oi musketiy, and amidst heaps of the 
wounded and dying, leuewed the attack with un- 
abated coinage and obsfcmacj^, led on by two biave 
men, Elie and Hulin, then lage and despeiation 
being inflamed to a pitch of madness by the scene of 
havoc mound them. Several deputations arrived 
fiom the Hotel de Yille to oftei terms of accommoda- 
tion : but m the noise and fury of the moment they 
could not make themselves heard, and the storming 
continued as befoie * 

The awiult had been earned on in this manner 
with inextinguishable rage and gieat loss of blood to 
the besiegeis, though with little piogress made for 
above four lioure, when the arrival of the Fiench 
Guauls with cannon alteied the face of things The 
gamson mged the Goveraoi to sunender The 
wretched Delaunay, di ending the fate which awaited 
him, v anted to blowup the place and bury himself in 
the mins, and was advancing foi this piupose with a 
lighted match in Ins hand towaids the powder maga- 
zine, but was pi evented by the soldiers, who planted 
the white flag on the platfoim, and reversed their 
arms m token of submission This was not enough 
for those without They demanded with loud and 
leiteiated cnesto have the drawbridges let down, and 
on an assurance being given that no harm was in- 
tended, the bridges weie lowered and the assailants 
tumultuously rushed m The endeavours of their 

* It has been said (I know not liow truly) that Thomas Clarkson 
the author of tho Abolition of the Slave Trade, was one of those most 
actively employed on this occasion 
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l^rler* could not save the Governor or a number of 
the soldiers who were seized by the infuriated mul- 
titude, and put to death for having hied on their 
Muvr-Cttirens? Thus fell the Bastille ; and the shout 
that rccompauied its downfall was echoed through. 
Euiope and men rejoiced that “ the grass grew where 
the Bastille ‘'food Earth was lightened of a load 
that oppressed it, nor did this ghastly object any 
r *tarde the sight, like an ugly spidei lying in 
v.\ut lor its accustomed, prey, and brooding in sullen 
tilnire over the wrongs which it had the will, though 
not the pov* cr to inflict * 

* The Entitle was taken about a quarter befoie six m tlie evening 
(Tv bj, iiic of .Tulj}, after a four hours’ attack Only one 
C'Unon’va* fired from tlie fortress, and only one person was killed 
v *iic tl'c bc-ioged Tlie garrison consisted of 82 Invalids, 2 can* 
warnr-, and 32 Sui*^ Of the assailants, S3 were killed on the 
rpo\ ft* aurc wounded, of whom 15 died of their wounds, .and 13 
tu* d«ahlcd A great m.anj barrels of gunpowder had been con- 
\c\i-d hi re from the arsenal m the night between the 12th and 13th. 
JM.utny, the Goa ernor, was killed on the steps of the Hotel de 
Viii , v'.ilsa Delorme, the Major Only seven prisoners were found 
.a the B^lilk , four of these, Pujnde, 33ecliade, La Hoclie, and La 
Cnin _e were for forgerj M de Soulages was put in m 1782, at 
th«' <!■ irt of lit*, fither, since which time every communication from 
w.vh'K't was carefulH withheld from him lie did not know the 
* ilk i i \» nt that had taken place in all that time, and was told by 
tv iu'nl 0 ), when he heard the firing of the cannon, that it was 
ec iv to a not about the price of bread 51 Tavernier, a bastard 

i h r Pans Jhncmtj had been confined ever since tlie 4th of 
A 3 r.'I*. I he last pnsoncr was a Mr White, who went mad, 
at s i could wwtr be di=co\tml who or wrliat lie w'as by the name 
1 » i ui« 4 ban !«*-n hnsdish When Lord Albemarle was ambassador 

!’ ‘" 3 % in tlie jear 3753, he by mere accident caught a sight of the 
3 * o f p. rsat <t confined m the Bastille, lying on the table of the 
F'-" s, i with the name of Gordon at their head Being 

r r-rl with the circumstance, he inquired into the meaning of it 
! >• l'u hr- ’ic'i mmi-tc- could gut no account of it, and on the pn- 
’ ' ’ b T, '‘ B Iv ■- *»g nlea=«l and sent for, lie could only state that he 
J Y 1 *”» ifif'Hl th« rc thirty j cars, but had not the slightest know* 
*' - * * T "" nn of the coii-c for which he had been arrested Nor 
•“ ' 5 '• ; 5, r f"l wJmn we consider that Icttrcs dc cache were sold 
V 5vfl f,,r t,ie nmos to be filled up at the pleasure or 

* 1 <■ t! V i maWty Is this .a sj'.tem of government to defend 

* '' l 'bio the utmost Englishmen arm, bleed, and spend 

' 1 * , V* y a '°?l v Invent the recurrence of one such 

y- tv. <h tin- ft liner m society at once shrinking from and 
’ - n ' **S ,R A tl.c 3k i elution waswell purchased. When. 
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The stoimers of the Bastille arrived at the Place de 
Lrieve, rending the an -with shouts of victory Tliev 
inarched on to the great hall of the H6tel de Ville 
m all the temfic and unusual pomp of a populai 
triumph Such of them as had displayed most 
courage and aidour weie borne on the shoulders of 
the rest, ci owned with laureL They were escorted up 
the hall by near two thousand of the populace, then 
eyes flaming, their hair in wild disoider, variously 
accoutied, piessing tumultuously on each other, and 
making the heavy floors almost ciack beneath their 
footsteps One bore the keys and flag of the Bastille, 
another the regulations of the prison blandished on 
the point of a bayonet ; a thud (a thing homble to 
relate) held m Ins .blood}' fingers the buckle of the 
Governor’s stock In this ordei it was that they 
enteied the Hotel de Ville to announce then victoiy 
to the Committee, and to decide on the fate of the 
remaining prisoners , who, in spite of the impatient 
cries to give no quarter, were lescued by the exertions 
of the commandant la Salle, Moreau de St Mery, 
and the intrepid Elie Then came the turn of the 


the crowd gamed possession of tins loathsome spot, they eagerly 
poured into e\ ery corner and turning of it, went down into the lowest 
dungeons with a breathless curiosity and horror, knocking with 
sledge-hammers at their triple portals, and breaking down and 
destroying everything m their way The stones and devices on the 
battlements were torn off and thrown into the ditch, and the papers 
and documents were at the same time unfortunately destroyed A 
low range of dungeons was discovered underground, close to the 
moat, and so contrived, that if those within had forced a passage 
through, they would have let in the water of the ditch and been suf- 
focated In one of these a skeleton was found hanging to an iron 
tramp m the wall In reading the accounts of the demolition of this 
building, one feels that indignation should have melted the stone- 
walls like flax, and that the dungeons should have given up tlieir 
de'id to assist the living * Surely it must be allow ed that John Bull s 
former horror of these doings was more in diameter with Ins late 
patronage and admiration of them as indispensable to the existence 
of social order The Bastille was begun m 1370, in Charles ^ \ 
time, by one HugliAbnot, provost of the city, who was afterwards 
shut up m it in 1381 It at first consisted only of two towers two 
more were added by Chailes YI and four more m 1383 Two dajs 
after it was taken, it was ordered by the National Assembly to be 
razed to the ground, and m May, 1700, not a trace of it was left 
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,h=rioWe Fic?"lle? that caricature of rapid, fiothy 
,i nUtmence nlw thought he could baffle the rearmg 
{tcr t “ *< jtli grimace and shallow excuses lo the 
Pnhi* Koval with him'” was tlie word and he 
an^end ‘with callous indifference, “Well, to the 
3Vi Rival if vou will" He was hemmed m by 
the crowd*, and borne along, without any violence 
I 1 * »ti" offered liun to the place of destination , but at 
the comer of the Quai Le Pelletier, an unknown 
hand approached him, and stretched him lifeless on 
the spot with a pistol-shot During the night suc- 
ceeding this eventful day, Paris was in the greatest 
notation, hourly expecting (m consequence of the 
i t tiemeuts from intercepted letters) an attack from the 
troop* Eveiy precaution was made to defend the 
ntv Barricade'* lvere formed, the streets unpaved, 
pjkt' forged, the women piled stones on the tops of 
hou^s to hull them down oil the heads of the soldiers, 


and the National Guards occupied the outposts. 

While fins was parsing, and before it became known 
;f YYisrilks, the Court tvas preparing to carry into 
< ff ct its deigns against the .Assembly and the capital 
The night between the 34th and 15th was fixed upon 
f<>r tlnir execution Tlie new minister, Bieteuil, had 
proini-f'd to re-establish the royal authority within 
three da}-. Maishal Bioglie, who commanded the 
army round Pans, was invested with unhmited powers 
The A— iCmbh, it was agreed upon, were to he dis- 
‘ >b«d, and forty thousand copies of a pioclamation 
io this < ifr et weie leadyto he circulated throughout 
tie Lngdoni. The nsmg of the populace was supposed 
'** h p temporary evil, and it was thought to the last 
irn.m- nt an impossibility that a mob of citizens should 
I- '* * an army The Assembly was duly appnsed of 
►d ! to*- piojt cK It sat foi two days in a state of 
4 '* 5U ujquicfudr and alarm The news fiom Paris 

} : ' h A bring of cannon was supposed to 

\ 1 tu] n ; i>l anxiously placed their ears to 

V V J T ho escape of the King was 

‘ ‘ * 1 '-1'^* fi * a- a carnage had been kept in readi- 
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jie^, and the Body-Guard had not pulled off their 
boote foi sevei al days In the Orangery belonging to 
the I a lace, meat and Trine had been distributed 
among the foreign tioops, to encouiage and spirit 
them up Hie Viscount de Hoailles and another 
deputy, Wimpfcn, brought word of the latest events 
in the capital, and of the inci casing violence of the 
people . Coimers were dispatched every half-hour to 
gather intelligence Dejiutations waited on the King 
to lay before him tliq progress of the insurrection, 
but lie still gave evasive and unsatisfactory answers 
In the night of the 11th the Duke de Liancourt had 
infoimcd Louis XVI of the taking of the Bastille 
and the massacie of the garrison on the preceding 
day '“It is a revolt •” exclaimed the monarch, taken 
by surprise “No, Sire, it is a revolution,” was the 
answer This turn of affairs, of which his ministers 
had kept him ignoiant, determined the King to 
present himself to the Assembly, and assure them of 
his fnendly intentions , for there is no meanness or 
duplicity of which peisons m his station are not 
capable, because they think they cannot be degraded 
by tbe one, and are not responsible for the other He 
entered the Assembly just as 3\lirabeau had finished 
Ins invective against the presents, the encouragements, 
and cai esses lavished by the Queen, the Princes, and 
courtiers on the troops the day before He was 
leceived at first in a mournful silence , but no sooner 
had he declared that “ he was only one of the 'people,” 
than they loaded him with acclamations, rose with 
one accord, and conducted him back to tbe palace 
The credulity of subjects is m proportion to the rnsm- 
centy of sovereigns , for, as professions are all they 
ever get fioni them, they are obliged to be doubly 
grateful foi the mere demonstrations of good-will or 
casual overtures to an amicable understanding Louis, 
two days afterwards, entered Pans, preceded by a 
deputation of the Assembly, with Bailly and La 
Fayette at its head He was welcomed with shouts 
by the people, who had changed in a moment from 
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for nun suspicion to the most unbounded confidence 
The taste of princes for popularity must be small 
indeed since they can so easily command it by a word 
nr look, and since they in general prefer reigning over 
the fears instead of courting the affections of their 
subject' Perhaps they despise what is so cheaply and 
■unworthily earned, or shrink with a natural disgust 
from offer? of service and attachment where theie can 
he no real sympathy, where the most abject homage 
is due to iMaiesty on the oqe side, and where all 
emanating from it, even insult and oppression, is to 
be regarded as grace and favour on the other The 
voluntary love of the people is insipid t Theie was 
manifest ly no disposition on the part of the nation or 
its representatives, to come to an open rupture with 
the monarch. On the contrary, they hailed with the 
most hsely gratitude and a kind of doatmg fondness, 
every mark of condescension on the part of the 
Court, or appeal ance of making common cause with 
than; as the child is pleased with the gay colours 
and forked eiest of the serpent that is going to strike 
its fangs into it 

The commotions m the metropolis were followed 
hv disturbances in the provincial towns and m the 
counirj places where many of the ancient chateaus 
v- ere cel on fire, and other unjustifiable excesses com- 
mitted Tins, however, was almost inevitable The 
ill-mage of the peasantry had been of so long stand- 
ing, so barefaced and galling, that it could not hut 
engender n burning and deep-seated resentment, 
\\lmh with the first opportunity would break out into 
acic of riolencc and revenge The Grand Seigneurs 
had v o long treated them with every aggravation of 
< • •ntonpt, cruelty, and hardship, presuming on their 
nmh and power, that the instant their hands weie 
ur.twd, they fell upon them with all the maddening 
f mj v; of accumulated shame and wrong The restraint 
of f. tr bring removed they had nojot of love to hold 
‘ iCm “ aQ \ ™ ie 3 looked upon their superiors as their 
Kuund and declared enemies (whom they had got in 
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ihcii power,) not as tbeir natural protectors and bene- 
factors. . They submitted to their old trammels from 
Compulsion and necessity alone, and were ready to 
shake them off with every sign of impatience and ab- 
honence. These first excesses were the consequence 
(whei ever they occuned) of a spontaneous local feel- 
ing, and weie neithei authorised by the Assembly 
noi the lesult of any conceit between the different 
places, for such was the want of communication, and 
the stagnation of activity and intelligence m Franco 
pievious to the Revolution, that the most impor tan t 
events weie often not known for some days at the 
distance of only a few leagues from Paris * IsTecker 
was at the same time lecalled, and traversed Prance 
in a kind of triumph He was now at the height of 
his popularity, fiom which he soon after declined, from 
the half-measures he pursued, and from his taking 
part with some of those against whom the indignation 
\ of the people was excited, as having encouraged the 
firing of the troops on the patriots on the 14th 
Keckei was one of those timid spirits, who adhere 
to the nicest foims of justice m the midst of the 
most violent commotions — (a sort of pefots-maitrcs, 
who aie as afraid of spoiling a certain ideal standard 
-of perfection m their own minds, as a courtier is of 
so ilin g a bnthday suit) — and soon after retired from 
the scene of the Revolution (for which he was unfit) 
in effeminate disgust, but without ever going over to 
the other side Buonaparte met him at Geneva m 
3800, when he was as full of himself and his finan- 
cial schemes as ever He was a man of principle, and 
of a certain liteial understanding, but wanted strength 
of charactei to conform to circumstances or to govern 
them , and from an over-channess of reputation, was 
afraid to approve what under any supposition, or by 

* See Arthur Young's Travels The circumstance of the setting 
fire to the old castles, and expelling their ‘proprietors, is slurred over 
by sonic late French wi iters, but it is clearty made out by this in- 
genuous and authentic observer In fact, the country was too hot to 
hold these peisons, who had been from time ^immemorial the terror 
and s-ourffe of their immediate neighbourhood 
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nnv Ftttv. could be condemned as wrong While the 
vorid wes tumbling about lus ears, he was weighing 
i<\r ^ram- and scruples of morality Such seli- 
satufiwl casuists neutralize every cause, and aie the 


outcasts of every party 

The Declaration- of Rights was shortly alter 
promulgated by the Assembly (on the model of that of 
America ) and in the night of the 4th of August the 
important and decisive decrees were passed, abolishing 
tho remains of feudal jurisdiction, seignonal rights, 
iithf', the game laws the gabdle, the inequality of 
imports, and the total exemption from them claimed 
l>v certain classes These Acts and this Declaration 
produced an entire and beneficial change m France — 
if liberty and justice are benefits — and made all the 
divisions of the kingdom and all classes of society 
politically equal , subject to the same laws, capable of 
arming at the highest honours m the state, entitled 
to choosy their own representatives, and masters of 
their own laboui The vastness of this change, from 
a bcrvile. arbitrary, and abject state to one of freedom 
and manly independence, is as an enormity not to be 
paralleled m the eyes of those “ who prefer custom before 
all excellence,” and the King, with the advice of those 
most nearly allied to lum in blood and situation, pre- 
pared to made giving his assent to it by flight He 
prnfevol hinweli ready to correct certain positive and 

mporarv abuses m the government and finances , on 
am change m the others, which veie of a permanent 
nvl tliercfoie infinitely more pernicious nature, he 
put .m absolute veio, by treating them as coming 
urdf r the head of property and the essential privileges 
< C the higher classes In reality the people had so 
f.-r Wn the property, the sport, and the victims of 
t-,< b’trhtr classes, that the relation in winch they 
stood to each other m all their dealings 
5at ' h‘ Vi \ mid u^ges of society, could hardly be 
' '-n T.'cd 1 ithout a uolent revulsion, or an entire re- 
nmuMirg of all the elements of the state In the 
o. v, - on the nev. constitution also, the King's own 
t,f ' '" ld I jLv - e ™ ^ had been canvassed and com- 
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incnted upon. This was adding gall to bitterness, 
l'lom tins time a luptme became inevitable, a coidial 
reconciliation impossible for from this time two 
claims were bi ought to issue, the right of pres&'ip- 
hon and the right of public good, both clear and 
consistent in themselves, but absolutely incompatible 
with each otlici, between which no common judge or 
measuie could be found, and in the collision of which 
one or otlici of the paities must be crushed to atoms; 
because every appioximation between such hostile 
elements only inci eased the violence of their antipa- 
thy, and every concession, by making them more tena- 
cious of what nas left, only widened the breach 
between them The Revolution was hurried on to 
its accomplishment by pnnciples or piejudices, over 
which the will of individuals had a veiy slight con- 
trol; foi each peison’s private cliaiactei or preten- 
sions became mciged m great masses of feeling 
and opinion Those who think that a little more 
candoui, a little more firmness, a little less rashness 
might have hit upon a middle course and reconciled 
all differences, seem not to read human natuie or 
histoiy right Grant that Louig XVI was a man of 
upiight and excellent intentions, still he was a king. 
"Was he -weak? He was descended from a long line 
of poweiful ancestors Had he the good of his people 
sincerely at heart? Ho had also to leave an inherit- 
ance, an untarnished ciown, to his posterity' Had 
he possessed stiength of mind to look down on all 
these prejudices, that would hardly have rendered 
him less l'oimidable to his opponents It must have 
sounded a little strange to him, at his time of day, 
to have his place and powei made a subject of debate, 
a question to settle, as if he were a king of yesteiday, 
or a constable newly appointed to office It was not 
unaccountable that an arbitrary monarch, claiming 
by light of twenty descents, should feel some qualms, 
some°tremors, some backwardness and hesitation to 
have his prerogative called m question, its abuses re- 
strained, its objects defined, its ongin sifted and 
cavilled at, any moie than it is strange that a whole 

x 2 
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tvW.c, having the opportunity, should wish to curtail 
tin* n«ht to *eize upon their persons, to dictate lam 
io their assemblies, to confiscate then- property liotli 
wore natural and m order, aud it might easily be 
foreseen that the repugnance of either party to come 
to terms would increase till it could only be satisfied 
bv the absolute and final submission of the other It 
is m % ain to regret the catastrophe , the struggle "was 
from the commencement and in its nature a fatal one 
The changes in the principles and forms of the 
rrc)\ eminent which had been adopted by the National 
As?amblv, and to which the King at length gave an 
ungracious and imperfect assent, must have completely 
alienated the mind of the monarch, since they implied 
that lie was only the steward, not the proprietor of 
the commonweal The princes of the blood had 
nheady fled with their retamers to the frontier, where 
ihcj were busy m exciting the hostility of foreign 
j towers against a Revolution which admitted all 
IVaichmen to the rank of men and citizens, subject 
to flie law, but no longer subject to the capnce and 
tjranny of the privileged classes; and the King was 
secretly contriving how to join them, after -making 
one more trial of the dispositions of the military As 
tin* is a new crisis m the Revolution, it will, be as 
vfll, before we proceed farther, to take a glance at 
that state of things which called forth such tender 
r< grcts in the partisans of the old system, and sooner 
than abandon which they were resolved to plunge 
their country and Europe m seas of blood —Justice 
was openly bought and sold like any other commodity 
in the market The law w as only a convenient instru- 
ment in the hands of the nch against the poor He 
vho went into a court of justice without friends or 
without money to seek lor redress, however gross his 
provocation, was sure to come out of it with insult, 
added to the original injury, and with a sickening 
a , humiliating seme of his own helpless and de- 
p-anal situation If he had a handsome wife or 
wugiucr, or was entrusted with any great 


mans 
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secrets, lie had less need to despair The peasants 
were over-worked, half-starved, treated with hard 
words and hard blows, subjected to unceasing exac- 
tions and every species of petty tyranny, both from 
their haughty loids and their underlings while m 
the cities a numbei of unwholesome and useless pro- 
fessions and a crowd of lazy menials pampered the 
vices, or administered to the pude and luxury of the 
great. The roads and villages were infested with 
beggais and various objects of disease, neglect, and 
wretchedness The modes of education, and the no- 
tions respecting the treatment of the children oF*the 
poor and of the sick weie full of superstition and bar- 
barism, which no pains were taken to eradicate, and 
led to the most distressing consequences The hopes 
and labours of the husbandman were constantly ruined 
by the inroads of wild boars and other animals of 
chase ; and if any of these were destroyed in a fit of 
impatience or from the pressure of want, the offehce 
was never forgiven, as directed less against the pro- 
perty than the exclusive pleasuies of the proprietors 
of the soil The tithes were an additional and heavy 
burden, m the imposition of taxes no favour was 
shown to the comforts or necessaries of the poor, while 
the privileged classes were wholly exempted from 
them If a rich man struck a poor one, the latter 
must submit m silence , if he was robbed of a house 
or orchard, and he complained, he was sent to prison. 
Instances have even been known of the common people 
passmg along the streets, 01 workmen on the tops of 
houses, being shot at as marks and killed m sport, 
and no notice taken. There was no such thing as 
liberty of the press 01 trial by jury, nor any public 
trial or confronting of witnesses The great mass of 
the people were regarded by their superiors as of a 
lower species, as merely tolerated m existence for their 
use and convenience , the object was to reduce them 
to the lowest possible state of dependence and wretch- 
edness, and to make them sensible of it at even' step 
The human form only (and scarcely that) was left 
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the ra . in other respects the dogs and horses of the 
rich "were hettei off, and used -with less cruelty and 
cMitanpt The arbitrary arrests of the court were not 
<■0 frequent as fonnerly, hut there was no security 
nijamrt them , so that the people felt thankful for the 
furl* \i ranee of power, instead of being indignant at its 
r v'vxhe, like the poor bird that cowers and trembles 
aft'T 1m mg just escaped the talons of the hawk. To 
epeah truth, to plead the cause of humanity, was sure 
to drew down the vengeance of government, and 
vps to •sign the warrant of youi own condemnation 
Loyally was a sordid calculation of interest or a panic- 
fear No erectness of spirit, no confidence, no manly 
boldness of character , hut in their stead, trick," cun- 
rung, smiling deceit, tame servility, a total want of 
public principle ; and hence, m a great measure, arose 
the e\ce=«es of the Revolution, when power got into 
the hands of a people wholly unused to it, and im- 
patient of every obstacle to their wishes, from want of 
respect fox themselves or reliance on one another. 
Hence the treachery and vacillation of leaders, the 
fury of parties Marat, before the Revolution, addicted 
lulu-elf a\ holly to the study of abstruse science, and 
avoided meddling with politics from the avowed dread 
of the Rastille , it is not surprising that m a mind 
like his tins painful and pusillanimous feeling should 
<v rk to revenge itself, when its turn came, by mspmng 
tin* «ainc* terror m others The manners of the court 
wr re aba earned to the extremes of frivolity and de- 
pravity, as to take alike fiom virtue its dignity, 
tn>m vice its blush The clergy, shut out from the 
eh irifks of domestic life, strove to tarnish what they 
<vmM not enjoy, and to turn the general profligacy to 
1 M Profit of their own peculiar calling Then sangui- 
mn bigotry was changed to a covert scepticism °not 
and into a sleek and dangerous complai- 
rviw to the vices of individuals and the abuses of 
puv tr Jn the* court, corruption; in the church, 
Mp,)n-y; laity and licentiousness in the people 
11 ' influence ot the haul ton (as it was called) had 
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spread far and wide— had tainted -liteiatme, and given 
a false and mischievous bias to philosophy, by tians- 
forming court vices into incontrovertible punciples of 
human nature Society was in a false position All 
that was really left of loyalty was the admnation of 
the last new court dress , of lehgious zeal, a desire to 
witness some imposing church ceiemony, or to slide 
into a vacant piefeiment what little there was of 
household faith or homely honesty m common hfe 
was tiampled under the feet or dissipated by the ex- 
ample of the highei classes The ancient government 
and institutions had lost their hold on the preju- 
dices and feelings of the community, and remained 
chiefly as a stumbling-block m the way of improve- 
ment, or as a Gothic rum, ready to fall upon and 
crush those who attempted it , and it was high time 
that they should be swept away to make room foi a 
more rational, and in the piesent circumstances of the 
world, a more natural ordei of things A system, 
originating m the feudal times and m the dark ages, 
and bent on maintaining its ground m an age of reason 
and inquiry, is as gieat a solecism m the moial world, 
as an apparition at noon-day would be in the physical 
one Bidicule and disgust m that case inevitably 
succeed to aive and wonder. Everything is forced 
and spurious m such an mcongiuous and disjointed 
state of the public mind. Old prejudices and institu- 
tions remain only to prevent the growth or waip the 
direction of the new ones, which, while this is the 
case, cannot take effect to any good or consistent pur- 
pose One of two things must, therefore, occur , it is 
necessary either that society should letrograde, which 
is hardly possible, or that it should “take progression 
forward,” which it will do m spite of eveiy obstacle 
opposed to it 

It has been pretended that the National Assembly 
proceeded upon merely abstract and gratuitous pi m- 
ciples to level wbat has lately been termed “ the beau- 
tiful fabric of the French Monaicliy with the ground, 
and to get nd of the solid benefits of their ancient 
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jaws and constitution, from being suddenly enamouied 
of a \a*uie fanciful, and impracticable theory Alas 
if thevueie reduced to lecur to extreme and specu- 
lative principles, it was because “ from the sole of the 
foot to the crown of the head” there was no sound- 
to be met with m the old system So far is this 
charge from being true, that there is hardly one of 
those reforms winch they effected that was not called 
for 01 cr and ovei again m the cahiers 01 instructions 
in the deputies, and that was not a subject of notorious 
and bitter complaint throughout the country This is 
inattei of fact and xecoid I shall go a little into the 
details, with the assistance of an author whose in- 
formation and candour are acknowledged on all 


hands. 

“ The enrolments for the militia, which the cahiers 
call an injustice without example, were another 
dreadful scourge on the peasantry; and as married 
men v, ere exempted from it, occasioned m some degree 
tint mischievous population, which brought bemgs 
into the woild, m order for little else than to he 
starved The corices, or police of the roads, were 
annually the rum of many hundreds of farmers , more 
than three hundred were 1 educed to beggary in filling 
up one vale m Lorraine all these oppressions fell 
on the tiei s Hat only , the nobility and clergy having 
b'*n equally exempted from failles , militia, and 
canter The penal code of finance makes one 
rimddei at the horrors of punishment inadequate to 
the crimes It is calculated that, upon an average, 
there were annually taken and sent to prison 01 the 
galh js 2540 men, 896 women, 201 children (total, 
for smuggling salt All families and persons 
liable to the iaxlle m the provinces of tbe gramdes 
gnbeko, were enrolled, and their consumption of salt 
to? the pot and salurc (that is, the daily consumption 
• y<IuM\e of salting meat, &c) estimated at seven 
pounds a head p>er annum, winch quantity they were 
iorud to buy, whether they wanted it or not, under 
u,r l ,un of various fines, according to the case. 
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Tlie capitavneries were a dieadful scourge on all 
the occupieis of land By this term was to he undei- 

stood the paramountship of ceitam districts, granted 
by the King to princes of ‘the blood, by which they 
were put in possession of the property of all game, 
even on lands not belonging to them, and what is 
veiy singular, on manois granted long befoie to 
individuals , so that the eiectmg of a district into a 
capitainene was an annihilation of all manorial lights 
to game withm it This was a trifling business in 
comparison of other circumstances for in speaking 
of the preservation of the game in these capitamenes, 
it must he observed that by game must be undeistood 
whole droves of wild boais and herds of deer not con- 
fined by any wall or pale, but wandering at pleasure 
over the whole country to the destruction of the crops, 
and to the peopling of the galleys by the wretched 
peasants who presumed to kill them m order to save 
that food which was to support then helpless children. 
The game in the capitavnerie of Montceau m four 
parishes only did nnschief to the amount of 184,263 
hvres per annum , no wonder, then, that we should 
find the people asking, c Nous demandons a grands 
oris la destruction des capitamei'ics et celle de touts 
sorte de gibier 3 *' And what are we to think of 
demanding as a favour the permission — ‘De nettoyer 
ses grains, defaucher les pres artijiciels et d’cnlcvcr 
ses chawines sans egard pour la pcrdnx on toute 
autre gibier Now an English leader will seal ceiy 
understand it without being told, that theie were 
numerous edicts for preserving the 
hibited weeding and hoeing, lest the 
should he disturbed , steeping see( , 

imure the game ; manuring with night-sou, lest the 
flavour of the partridges should be miiued by feeding 
on the com so produced , mowing hay, &c , before a 
certain time, so late as to spoil many crops , an 
taking away the stubble winch would depute 

* Gainers de Tiers Efcat de Mantes ctMeulan. 


game wmeu jjiu- 
young partridges 
1. lest it should 


-f- Ibid. 
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i:nb of shelter. The tyranny exercked in these 
oip'fainciir*, winch extended ovei four bundled 
] of country, ms so great, that many coiners 
demanded the utter suppression of them buck were 
the exertions of arbitral y power winch the lower orders 
fdi directly from the Royal authority hut, heavy as 
tVy w»we, it w a question whethei the otheis, suffered 
circuitously though the nobihty and clergy, were 
not vet more oppiessive Nothing can exceed the 
complaints made in the colliers undei this head 
They «peak of the dispensation of justice m the 
manorial courts, as comprising eveiy species of 
do«-potwm. the distncts mterminate— appeals end- 
Jcs c - — irreconcileable to liberty and prosperity , and 
irre\ ocably proscribed m the opunon of the pubhc 
augmenting litigations, favounng every species of 
chicane, ruining the parties, not only by enormous ex- 
penses on the most petty objects, but by a dreadful loss 
of tunc , the judges commonly ignorant pretenders, 

v. ho hold then courts in cabwrets (public-houses), 
and are absolutely dependent on the seigneurs, in 
consequence of their feudal powers They aie 
dosenbed as vexations ‘ qui font le plus grand flea/u, 
dre; pcuplcsf — Esdavagc afflngeantl — @ 6 vigvm/s 
d> Htf-f I cvx J ’§ Tliat the jcodolitc be for ever 
abolished Tlie countryman is tyrannically enslaved by 
it 1 ned and heavy rents , vexatious processes to 
H.ctirt Harm; appreciated unjustly to augment them; 

H'>h<J(ru‘cs and reianchablcs; rents chccmtes and 
Uvird* s fy mages . Fines at every change of the 
jtwpn h , in the direct as well as collateral line; 
kudnl mdmnplion {vdiaite), fines on sale to the 
mirntla, and even . the sixth penny , ledemptions 
(uinttfffj injurious in their origin, and still more so in 
tla n-cxtri^on, bonnahte of the mill, of the oven, 

am. of the nine and cjder-press ,|j corvbes by custom ; 


v> 


T 


* in .h i n,T ,P' U <C ‘ ) nnnc!f , § Clermont Ferrand 
v .] \ J tw?,! '• t1lC ^ 0I ‘ k " crc b ? ,md t0 8™d their com 
* )!l ' * * f ‘ l ^ ur °»b, to press their gmpes at his press 
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corv< ' c f of the fief, corvtcs established by 

decrees , corvvcs nrbiliaiy, and even fantas- 
tical . scmtndcs, prcsiations , extravagant and 
bum toilsome ; collections by assessments incol- 
lectable; a icin' menus, imqmnissemcns; litigations 
ruinous and without end , the rod of seignonal 
finance foi cvei shaken ovei then beads ; vexation, 
mm. out 1 ago, violence, and destructive servitude, 
under u Inch the peasants, almost on a level with 
Polish slaves, can net er but be miserable, vile, and 
oppiessed They demand, also, that the use of hand- 
mills be free , and hope that posterity may be 
ignorant, if possible, that feudal tyianny m Bretagne, 
aimed with the judicial powei, has not blushed, even 
in these times , at hi caking hand-mills, and at selling 
annually to the indigent the faculty of bruising 
between two stones a measuie of buck-wheat or 
bailey The very teims of these complaints are 
unknown in England, and consequently untrans- 
latable What are those tortuies of the peasantry in 
Bretagne, which they call chevanchcs, qmntaines, 
sonic, saut dc poison, baiser dc manecs , clnmsons; 
iransportc d’ceuf sur un charclte, silence dc gre- 
noxuillcs * corvee a, misericords , milods ; leidc; cou- 
ponage; cartelagc, barage ; fouage , marechausse ; 
ban vin , ban d’aout , trousses; gelmage; civeragc; 
iaillabilite, vingtain, stcrlage, bordclagc, mmage; 


only, and to bike their bread m Ins oven, by w hick means the bread 
•nas often spoiled, and more especially vine, since m Champagne 
those grapes which pressed immediately made white wine, would, by 
waiting for tlie press, which often happened, make red wane only _ 

* This is a curious article when the lady of the seigneur lay an, 
the people were obliged to heat the veatas in marshy districts, to keep 
the frogs silent, that she might not be distuibed tins duty, a very 
oppressn o one, was commuted into a pecuniary fine Iccsunu! acs 

Calnus, tom in pp 316, 31 7 , 

Tbo Colombia 8 were another instrument of oppression and injustice 
These wei e gro\ es of wald pigeons, kept up for the amusement ot 
tlie great , and if tlie peasants entered oi approached within i gii® 
distance of them, the punishment was the galleys, or even dea 
On every feature of the old government, on every object it touched, 
on e\ ery measure of contrivance it adopted, might be written Sacrca 
to Injustice / 
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hrn dc \cndanges; droit d’accctpte In passing 
through many of the Eiench provinces I was struck 
■with the xanous and heavy complaints of the farmers 
and little proprietors ol the feudal grievances, with 
the weight of which their industry was burthened ; 
hut I could not then conceive the multiplicity ot the 
shackles which kept them poor and depressed I 
understood it better afterwards from the conversation 
and acknowledgments of some Grand Seigneurs, as 
the [Revolution advanced, and I then learnt that the 
principal rental of many estates consisted m services 
and feudal tenures, by the baneful influence of which 
the industry of the people was almost exterminated 
In regard to the oppressions of the clergy as to tithes, 
though the ecclesiastical tenth was levied in France 
more severely than usual m Italy, yet was it never 
exacted with such horrid greediness as is at present 
the disgrace of England Notwithstanding the mild- 
ness in the levy ol this odious tax, the burthen to 
people groaning under so many other oppressions 
united to render their situation so bad that no change 
could he for the w r orse But these were not all the 


evils with which the people struggled. The adminis- 
tration of justice w as partial, venal, infamous I have, 
in conversation with many very sensible men, met 
w ith something of content with their government in 
all other respects than this , hut upon the question of 
o' peeling justice to be really and fairly administered, 
e\ery one confessed theie was no such thmg to be 
looked for The conduct of the parliaments was 
profligate and atrocious. Upon almost every cause 
that came before them, interest was openly made 
with the judges; and woe betide the man who with 
a cau c o to support had no means of conciliating 
favour, cither by the beauty of a handsome wife, or 
other method'! Thei e was also a circumstance in the 
constitution of these parliaments hut little known m 
J mgi.md, and winch, under such a government as that 
, , n l nc *'> m,,st considered as very sing ula r They 
had the power and were m the constant practice of 
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issuing decrees without the consent of the Crown, 
and which had the force of laws through the whole of 
then jurisdiction ; and of all other laws these were 
sure to he the best obeyed ; for as all infringements of 
them weic brought befoie sovereign courts, composed 
of the same peisons who had enacted these laws (a 
horrible system of tyiamiy i) they weie certain of 
being punished with the last seventy. Then consti- 
tution in respect to the administration of justice, was 
so tiuly rotten, that the membeis sat as judges even 
m causes of private pioperty, in which they were 
themselves the paities, and have m tins capacity been 
guilty of oppressions and cruelties, winch the Crown 
has iniely dared to attempt” — Young’s Travels, 
a ol. n. p 515 

So iai, then, is it fiom the historic fact, that the 
Fiencli Revolution was a monstrous chmieia, the off- 
spring of Utopian dreams and lomantic imaginations, 
pampeied by too much ease and liberty m the formei 
state of things, that the ancient regime was an 
absolute nuisance, and was felt to be so m all its 
branches,’ and by all classes except those who weie 
duectly interested m its abuses It was hardly a 
system of governing men, but of torturing and in- 
sulting them , proceeding on an avowed contempt of 
the lights and welfare of the people, setting at nought 
then comforts and happiness as not to be taken into 
the account, sacrificing every principle of law or equity 
to the least of its capnces , taking a pride and plea- 
sure, and consideiing it as its peculiar privilege and 
most dignified employment to interfere in all tlieu 
conceins, to harass them at every turn, and to keep 
them in a state of constant alarm and annoyance and 
helpless dependence, and to make them feel at every 
moment, and by eveiy possible means, that they were 
made not to set up any fantastical, preposteious, and 
presumptuous claims to freedom or happiness, but 
solely for the great to exeicise their spleen, capnce, 
vanity, greediness, insolence, and ciuelty upon How 
to get nd of this complicated mass of folly, absurdity, 
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impertinence science, and injustice pointing only to 
tli advantages and aggrandisement of the few, and 
to substitute m its stead a system of real government, 
law. and liberty, founded on the good oi the many 
was the question It could haidly he done without 
Violence tor the higher orders set their faces against 
it ; but the voice of reason and humanity prevailed, 
and tins great benefit was effected foi mankind 
‘‘The people,” concludes the writer whom I have 
here quoted, “suffer much and long before they are 
effectually roused , nothing, therefore, can kindle the 
fame, hut such oppressions of some classes or orders 
in the society, as give able men the opportunity of 
seconding the general mass, discontent will soon 
diffuse itself around , and if the government take not 
warning in time, it is alone answerable for all the 
burnings, and plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow The true judgment to be formed of the 
French Revolution must surely be gamed from an 
attentive consideration of the evils of the old govern- 
ment: when these aie well understood, with the 
extent and universality of the oppression under which 
the people groaned (oppression which boie upon them 
from every quarter), it will scarcely he attempted to 
bo urged, that a Revolution was not absolutely neces- 

* Tli 1 ' cnJiv'n of the deputies of tlie tiers Ltat almost uniformly de- 
no n.c'-d wul tolled for tlie abolition of the abuses above enumerated , 
t'ie ci'bt'rt of tlie nobility on the contrary, demanded as steadily that 
'll tli ur feudal rights «liould be confirmed , that the carrying ot arms 
‘houhl be htnctlj prohibited to eierybody but noblemen , that the m- 
f i i o 1 1 arrangements of the militia should Temam on the old footing , 
tVi hr* a' mg up wastes and inclosing commons should be prohibited , 
tbit tit, n ib Iity should alone bo eligible to enter into the army) 
fl ire 1 ', A.c , tint httiu tic cachet should continue, that the press 
^ 'all not be free, and lastly, that there should be no free com 
t- If T lien was the same ill spirit manifested in the instructions 
V ! ‘a; by their own body They maintain, for example 

* 7 »«•*> press ought rather to be restiamed than ex- 
h 4 V * ^ * L 4 it should he renewed and executed * 

tHi- .on into rclig!ous orders should be, as formerly, at sixteen 
v^tf , 1 't tvi.it ['Unt ile cachet are useful and even necessary 
,, y *' ut , t,J prohibit dl dnision of commons, to revoke the edict 
a .wvipdcuit,, thatthe export of com be not allowed, and that 
5 * grana-n s Ik c-tabhshcd ' 
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sary to the vclfaie of tlic kingdom " But in piopor-" 
tiou as this change tvas gieat and desirable, so was the 
opposition to it violent, determined, and lasting The 
piiuces of the blood were among the first to sound 
the alarm, and to fty from an object abhorrent to their 
pietensions and prejudices, the sight of then country's 
freedom ; and they lived to leap the benefit of their 
caily opposition and antipathy to it » 

The scarcity winch pi evaded in Paris occasioned a 
tendency to riot and disordei Under a pretence of 
repressing it, the com t summoned a number of troops 
to "Versailles ; doubled the body guaid on duty, and 
sent foi the dragoons and the Flanders regiment 
All this, m the irritable and agitated state of the 
public mind, excited houriy apprehensions of a 
counter-ievolutionnry movement, of the flight of the 
King, and the dissolution of the Assembly. In the 
different places of public resort, it was observed that 
black 01 yellow cockades and unusual badges were 
worn ; the enemies of the Revolution manifested an 
approaching tiiumph , and the Court, by its impru- 
dence, confirmed these alarming symptoms The 
officers of the Flanders legiment were entertained by 
those of the Kings Guaid, m a sumptuous manner. 
The dragoons, the Swiss Guards, and several others 
were also present at this banquet, which was given, in 
the great hall of the palace, never appropriated but 
to solemn occasions. All of a sudden the King 
entered m a hunting dress, followed by the Queen, 
holding the Dauphin in her arms; thus (as they 
always do) by a meretricious and theatrical artifice, 
appealing to the common affections of our natiue, to 
overturn the common interest and rights The ac- 
clamations w eie loud and incessant . the health of the 
royal family was drunk by the troops with drawn 
swords in their hands ; and when aftei some time 
Louis XYT withdrew, the band struck up the air— 

“ 0 Richard > 0 my King! the universe abandons 
thee 1” The scene then took a more disordei ly and 
extravagant charactei, the wine and music having 
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banished all reserve from the guests. They sounded 
the charge, scaled the lodges, as if they weie mounting 
a n a'ssiudt , ana spreading themselves through the 
rndkries of the palace, were received by the ladies oi 
the court with a piofusion of congratulation, and 
decked out with nbbons and white cockades 
The same ceremony was lepeated on the 3rd of 
October, which had taken place on the 1st, and the 
Queen declared herself enchanted with the day All 
w'a*j now gloom and suspicion The refusal of the 
Jving unconditionally to sanction the D cclo/rutton of 
Hight* (after having agreed to the decrees of the 4th 
of ‘August), his deliberate temporising and increasing 
distrust combined with the dread of famine to produce 
this effect While things w r ere m this state, a girl 
entered a guard-house, seized a drum, and paraded 
<ht streets of Paris, calling out “Bread, biead and 
in a short time she ivas surrounded with an immense 
concourse of women, wiio repeated the same cry, and, 
with 3fnillard at their head (one of those who had 
distinguished themselves at the taking of the Bastille) 
set oft for Versailles The Fieneli and National Guaids 
ic-ohed upon following in their tram La Fayette, 
v ho for a long tune strove all he could, but m vam, 
to dissuade them flora their purpose, at length accom- 
panied them The appearance of this female troop 
at Versailles caused considerable dismay, as it ought ; 
for as the interim ence of the multitude implies an 
extraordinary agitation of men’s mmds, and some 
gnef which has penetrated to the bottom of society 
and turned it upside down, so the interference of 
a female mob show’s a more extreme case still They 
mu-t bo pressing dangers, acute diseases indeed, winch 
provoke such rude and unwarranted practitioners to 
\Qiuntcei their services If their remoteness from 
poy.rr and grossness of apprehension make them bad 
** f the remedy, at least it is not a trifling cause 
i hat takes them out of their ordinary routine of 
net inn, and urges them into the presence of tbeir 
Kt^r> to demand one There are no sort of people 
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wlio We less lmppitmence, or who are less disposed 
to meddle with wliat does not concern them than the 
mob Maillard and his women appeared beloio the 
King and the Assembly m the diameter of suppliants, 
and went away satisfied with the assmances they re- 
ceived But it was next to impossible that some cause 
of dissension should not anse between this dwordeiiy 
troop and the Body Guard, who were the object of 
much dislike and apprehension A quarrel piesently 
ensued, and an officer of the guaid struck a Parisian 
soldier with his swoid, and received m return a 
musket-shot m his arm The engagement became 
general, and must have ended fatally, but foi the dark- 
ness of the night coming on, and the order which 
was issued for the guaid to retire But as they 
were accused of being the aggressors, the multitude 
were not to be pacified, broke into then quaiJeis, 
and wounded two of them The ram, which fell m 
torrents, fatigue, and the forbearance of the sol diem 
put a stop to the affray , and the arrival of La Pa) otto 
with the National Guard, promised to restore tran- 
quillity 

At the palace all was still , and affcei a humming 
night, at two o'clock the Roj r al Family retncd to sleep 
But towards six m the morning, some of the rioters 
of the preceding day, more unsettled than the ic<d. 
or waked up sooner by accident, stiolhng round the 
palace, spied a grating open, apprised their com- 
panions of it, and got in These persons saw a Garde- 
du-corps at a window, and accosted him with a volley 
of abuse , be filed and bit one of thorn The) then 
rusbed furiously on the soldiers, who defended the 
passages foot by foot, and with the greatest ol^timey. 
One of the latter had just time to inform the Qm.cn 
of hei danger, who fled, half-naked, to the apartment 
of hei husband La Fayette no sooner hcaid of this 
unexpected attack on the royal residence, thru he 
mounted on horseback, and repaired without io^ < * 
time to the spot He found (he Trench Guards nut ur 
there, who had, with much difficulty, pro<,«t<M the 

VOL. I K 
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Kite's Bodv Guard from the fury of the mob But 
the mince was still a scene of the most excessive dis- 
order The people assembled in the court-yard with 
loud cries demanded the appearance of the King. 
He came forward and showed himself They then 
insHed on Ins setting out for Pans, which he agreed 
to do The Queen was to accompany him thither ; 
but so stiong were the prejudices against her, that 
it was first necessaiy to make her peace with the 
people. La Fayette led her forward to the front of the 
balcony, and bowing, kissed her hand with the great- 
est respect The people assented with shouts of ap- 
plause He then advanced with one of the Body 
Guard, placed his own tn-coloured cockade in his hat, 
and embracing him, the people cned, “Long live the 
Gnrdcs-du-corjiS !” The people bear no malice, and 
lienee, from a consciousness of their infirmity, their 
impatience and rashness m revenging injuries at the 
moment and on the first object that presents itself, 
before tlic fit is overblown. The Odm m longum 
jacicns quee condcret auctaque promeret is reserved 
for other breasts La Fayette by his address and well- 
timed gallantry on tins occasion .probably prevented 
much mischief, and succeeded m escorting the Royal 
Family m safety to Paris He was eminently fitted 
to ‘bine m scenes like this, which required a certain 
calm benignity of manner and a thorough conscious- 
ne~< of the most perfect uprightness of intention 
The division of the kingdom mto Departments, 
v.iih (ho abolition of the provincial j'urisdictions, 
onioned some opposition m Languedoc and Bre- 
tagne. and m the parliaments of Metz, Rouen, Bor- 
deaux and Toulouse, who appear to have been more 
tenacious of their local privileges than zealous for the 
rights and equal happiness of the people at large. A 
mom & nous difficulty arose out of the abolition of 
the sale of the church lands as national 
l«ioprrt\ The Revolution had commenced with 
difficulties, and Keeker, with unlimited 
pov.fr, and cicdit, and his gicat opinion of lumself, 
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liad not boon able to relieve the general embar rass- 
meat. The court had run the nation into debt , and 
the nation, to clear itself at a crisis not merely of 
present exigency, but of inconceivable future un- 
poitance, reclaimed the piopeity in the hands of the 
church, guaranteeing the objects of a pious 01 cha- 
ritable nature, for which it had been originally be- 
queathed The cleigy cried Out Sacrilege, and from 
this tune became inveterate enemies of the Revolution. 
They began everywhere to stir up the people agamst it, 
and denounced those who purchased any part of the 
ecclesiastical domains as excommunicated. The aboli- 
tion of monastic vows soon after (m the be ginning of 
1790) was anothei blow to their privileges, ana an 
affront to their supposed sanctity of pretension Then 
subsequent appointment by the state, instead of by 
divine oidmation, was an additional aggiavation of 
their quarrel with the Assembly The sale of the 
chui ch lands and the various difficulties thrown in the 
way of its execution led to the famous system of 
assignats, which was at one time the occasion of so 
much distress and ridicule, and was appealed to, on 
the one hand, as the sure forerunner of the rum, on 
the other, as the only means of the salvation of France, 
by those who look no deeper for the rum or salvation 
of states than the symbols and nominal signs of wealth. 
The sale of church property and of forfeited noblemen's 
estates, in which this papei currency originated, what- 
ever might be the immediate embarrassments or ab- 
surdities attending its issue, has had the ultimate 
effect of giving and seeming to hunch eds of thousands 
of peasants a field, a cottage, and leisuie to lead 
Benefit unspeakable of the Revolution, its shcet- 
anchoi, its pnde and strength » 

As the anniversary of the 14th of July was set 
apart for a grand civic display, it was thought piopei 
to signalise its approach by a new patriotic sacuhce 
The Assembly abolished titles of nobihty, armorial 
healings, liveries, and ordeis of chivalry This step, 
though of less vital importance than the lest, was 
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prrhaps called foi in the heat of the moment, 
a-}'l c 5 - a counteraction to the disproportioned and 
nv c chie%ous value which had been set on these dis- 
tinctions* It may he thought, possibly, that the great 
ends of liberty and justice having been recognised 
and secured names and things of ornament might be 
left to take their chance with time and common 
sense, and that the triumph of equality, ‘which had 
cancelled the legal cl aim s and shattered the castle™ 
wails of the old noblesse , might have spared their 
«;hci crests and motley coats as somethmg to amuse 
their leisure, and exercise their heraldic ingenuity 
upon But passion converts thmgs that are trifling 
and frn olous into importance, and names are more 
clo'-ely allied to thmgs than we at first imagine A 
Grand Seigneur will perhaps stand up for a title of 
courtesy, or a device m his escutcheon, as sturdily as 
his ancestor vould for the power of life and death 
o\ cr his -vassals, but he would not do so but that the 
empty sign is connected by tradition and memory with 
the leal powei, and fosters the same spirit It is 
therefore necessary, m making clear work, to get nd 
of both, the sign with the thing signified, as long as it is 
made a point of, since it is always sound policy to dis- 
poS'C^s an adiersary of any Vantage ground which he 
is obstinate m defending With this reservation, the 
rule for establishing revolutions, no doubt, is to make 
sure of essential and universally acknowledged benefits, 
or to consolidate the triumph we have gamed over 
grievous wiongs instead of extending our conquests to 
matter-, of -vague and fanciful import Otherwise, we 
run a risk of bringing the whole once more ’into 
question But leformers m general are not satisfied 
unle^ they can pioceed fiom the solid and practical 
to thr doubtful and insignificant, and it is well if they 
stop hcie. and do not pi ess on with redoubled ardour 
and m the spirit of wanton defiance and contradiction 
to the violent, the extravagant, and the obnoxious 
part-, ol then sjstem 

The grand confederation of the Champ de Mars took 
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place on the 14th of July, 1790, the anniversary of 
the taking of the Bastille. All Pans had been busy 
for several weeks m making prepaiations for this 
magnificent festival At seven in the morning, the 
corporations of the city, the members of the National 
Assembly, the Parisian Guards, the deputies from the 
Departments and from the army, set out from the 
former site of the Bastille, traversed the length 
of the Rue St. Honoie, and crossed the Seme on a 
bndge of boats, amidst discharges of artillery, the 
sounds of music, and the joy of the people The 
procession enteied the Champ de Mars, under a 
triumphal arch decorated with patnotic inscriptions, 
when each division of the assembled multitude re- 
paired to the place assigned it with banners floating, 
and amidst loud shouts of applause Foui bundled 
thousand spectators were seated on benches of turf, 
ranged round this wide space m the middle was 
placed an altar after the antique fashion, near it, 
raised upon an eminence conspicuous from afar, were 
the King, the Royal Family, the National Assembly, 
and the members of the municipality, the other 
bodies, civil and military, were placed not far off, 
each under its particular banner The Bishop of 
Autun, assisted by four hundred pnests, with white 
suiplices and tn-coloured scarfs, celebrated mass to 
the sound of martial music, and afterwards consecrated 
the royal standard and the banners of the eighty- 
three Departments A profound silence ensued 
throughout the vast assembly, and La Fayette advanced 
the first to take the civic oath Borne in the arms 
of the soldiers to the altar of the countiy, amidst the 
ac clam ations of all present he repeated in an elevated 
voice, in his own name, and in that of the army and 
the people, tc We swear to be faithful to the nation, 
to the law, and to the King, and to maintain the 
Constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and 
accepted by him ” In an instant the discharges of 
artillery, the eager ones of the multitude, the clash of 
arms, the sounds of music again blended together, 
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an l rent the air with deafening thunder The 
A«'mblv took the same oath, and then Louis XVI, 
sending ut>, sn ore, <f to employ all the power dele- 
cted to him to maintain the Constitution decreed by 
th ' Assembly, and which he had accepted” The 
Qunen too. played hei part m the ceremony, perhaps 
hurri 0 J away by the contagion of the moment, and 
the imposing efiect of the surrounding scene, and held 
up the Dauphin m her arms as a pledge of universal 
confidence and satisfaction For the tune, distrust, 
jealous}-, reserve, dissimulation seemed to be forgotten; 
and the majesty of an anointed King did not disdain 
to stoop and mingle with the assembled pomp and 
plenitude of power in a free people. The wish on the 
one side, that the monarch should long continue the 
King of a free people, was answered by a leady assent 
on the other, that the people should be free. Vain 
and short-lived illusion* The ram fell m torrents 
nearly the whole day (the sun only once breaking out 
to cast a tiansient gleam upon the pageant), but this 
circumstance took little from the effect of the cere- 
mony or the heartfelt enthusiasm of the spectators. 
The rejoicings of the day were prolonged into the 
mght, games, illuminations, dancing succeeded A 
lull v.as given on the spot where, a year before, the 
Bastille stood A medal was afterwards struck in com- 
memoration of this, which has been well called “ a 
mighty people’s coronation-day” 
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CHAPTER Y 


COALITION AGAINST FRANCE 

Coalition against Franco, state of parties renewed, the cleigy, 
attacks on kingly power , apology for kings , death of Mirabeau , 
organisation of tlio emigrants , declaration of Mantua , foreign 
contingents for invading France , attempted flight of the royal 
family, they are brought back to Paris , appearance of the repub 
lican party, Monsieui arrives at Brussels, assumes the title of 
regent, declaration of Pilmtz m favour of Louis, threats of the 
allied sovereigns , troops levied by the assembly , it is dissolved 
by the king, opening of the new assembly, its popular charactei ; 
dubs and parties, war declared against the allies, attainder fif 
the king’s brothers , confiscation of emigrant properly, change of 
mmistiy, characters of Dumounez and Roland , national vanity 
of the French, disposition of their forces, failure of the invasion 
of the Netherlands, vigorous measures of the assembly, dismissal 
of tlie ministry. Mallet du Pan deputed to the allies. La Fayette 
demands the suppression of the Jacobins, threatening visit of the 
populace to the assembly, attack onHlie paLace of Versailles, last 
efforts of the constitutionalists in favour of the king , party of the 
Gironde, advance of the allies, manifesto of the Luke of Bruns- 
wick, Girondists resolve to dethrone the king, attack on the 
Tuilenes by the people, the king repairs to the legislatn e assem- 
bly, funous conflict between the populace and the Swiss, change 
of government, the king imprisoned in. the Temple, La Fajette 
attempts a counter-movement, his political character estimated ; 
advance of the invading army, La Fayette attempts to fly to 
America , is taken by the Austrians, and imprisoned, acts ot the 
popular party at Pans, the frontier passed by the Prussians; 
Longwy and Verdun taken , massacre of the royalists at Pans; 
commencement of the reign of terror , Dumounez appointed to 
command the army of the Moselle, rapidity of Ins operations, is 
joined by KeUevmann and Bournonvdle, battle of Valmy, the 
allies repass the Rhine , universal success of the French armies 

Thus far the Revolution had gone on well, with the 
ordinary success of 1 evolutions, where the force of 
reason and public opinion triumphs ovei aibitnuy 
power and notorious abuses — with little violence, with 
little bloodshed (and that casual and raiauthoiised), 
and with an apparent disposition to abate its eager, 
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Trtrrlnff motion, and settle down into a constitutional 
r.mturehv more populai than that of England, but 
!-<••) than the government of the United States of 
America The vessel of the state, having made its 
, haired haven slackened its course, and was inclined 
to repose in quiet under the shadow of the laws, and 
on the se emin g union between prince and people 
From the summer of 1790 to August 1792, no rest- 
lessness of tempei was manifested, no exorbitant, 
linen*!}' craving after innovation few additional 
chancres had been made or even suggested, little was 
done m the way of pulling down, much to build up 
and perfect wbat had already been chalked out 
The starts, the flaws, and angry impatience of the 
existing order of things were during this period on 
the «nde of the Court, not of the people The latter 
had thrown oft - their yoke, and were pleased with, 
the terms of freedom they had obtained Their 
cub'iquent convulsive movements and wild extrar 
\agance, botli m theory and practice, took their rise 
not m the necessary, irregular impetus implied (as is 
pretended) m the very nature of all political reform, 
hut m the insidious or baiefaced attempt to arrest its 
progress by secret machinations or by open force, and 
to crush it altogether The favourable and lofty aspect 
which n at first assumed and maintained, while left 
to itself, was soon changed to one of gloom and dis- 
traction, when beset with enemies without and within 


— a change winch its fnends had to regret, at which its 
antagonists rejoiced, and endeavouied by every means 
within their reach to make worse It has been usual 
(as men remember their prejudices better than the 
truth) to hold up the Coalitiou of the Allied Powers 
as having for its end and justification the repressing 
t he horrors of the French Revolution , whereas, on 
iho contrary, those horrors arose out of the Coalition, 
which had for its object to root out not the evil but 
the good of the Revolution in France History will 
confirm this sentence, and will set its mark of repro- 
bation on (hose who did all m their power to impede 
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the march of truth and fieedom (irath impudence and 
hypocrisy at their side), and sooner than relinquish a 
tittle of their own pnde and monstrous pietensions, 
to convert the fairest prospects into a scene of devasta- 
tion and blood, bringing about the very calamities 
they predicted, by during a whole people to despair 
and madness, no less b} 1- the threats and vengeance 
denounced, than horn the hopes and -possession of 
liberty snatched from them To understand what 
followed, we may pause here for a moment to take a 
view of the state of feehng of both parties 
"We have in the last chapter seen what was the con- 
dition of the mass of the French people pienous to 
the Revolution The change from such a state of 
things, at once exciting odium and contempt, to that 
which had been established on its rums, was so new, 
so great and beneficial, it earned such relief and con- 
viction to eveiy breast, to the .meanest peasant or 
lowest mechanic (for every human being feels that he 
has a heart with a capacity for enjoyment or suffering, 
which ought not to be wilfully and wantonly sported 
with by his fellow-man, a truth winch all the sophistry in 
the world cannot overturn, and winch was now erected 
into a principle, and promulgated as the foundation of 
all law and government), this change was so satis- 
factory and so welcome, as at fiist to occasion some 
surprise that it did not meet with universal appro- 
bation ; and this sui prise soon turned into hatred of 
those who doubted 01 opposed the common good The 
difference, not between the new and the old philosophy, 
but between the natuial dictates of the heart and the 
artificial and oppressive distinctions of society, vas so 
vast and obvious that the people m general could not 
conceive it possible foi any one to he sincere or merely 
mistaken in withholduig them claims. From Nature s 
bastards, they had become her sons, children of one 
common parent , in all their towns and village^ 3011 
were met with songs of triumph, with the 
dance and garlands of flowers as in a time 1 of jubilee 
and rejoicing , and those who did not join m hailing 
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th emancipation from thraldrom, as the dawn 
of a nor and golden era after the long night ot 
d-urv. could only be actuated by perversity or malice, 
ti'cio nunjling fiends or mischievous apes, making 
mod « and mows at humanity, and who unshed to 
Not out the bght of reason, and to stifle once more 
th, 3 wreath of liberty. Hence onginated an impatience, 
a uifiru v t, an intolerant spirit and a mutual antipathy, 
like "that between diffeient sects m leligion . the 
one pnfty see ing only the common rights they had 
regained* the othei only the exclusive advantages they 
had lost The nobles were accordingly looked upon 
as an abstraction of pride and selfishness , the priests, 
of hypocrisy An aristocrat was a being of another 
specks, cut* off from common sympathy or pity, he 
was like a bloated snake or spotted leper, whose touch 
was infection, whose sight was painful The preten- 
sion of the few to lord it over the many was regarded 
as a monstrous assumption of superiority, which, the 
longer it had been usurped, and the more recently the 
dhgmse had been stripped from it, was entitled to less 
mercy. They weie therefore hunted down like wild 
beasts shortly after, and having themselves denied 
tin privileges of humanity to others, on system and m 
cold blood, were in their turn denied its benefits on 
tlm <p\iT of the occasion and m the frenzy of the 
moment They had hard measure dealt them , but 
tiny had not much right to complain, having them- 
rcht s determined to give no quarter. 

There was at the same time, it must be allowed, an 
r'-txenm bonhomime and an unpardonable want of 
thought m the people in not expecting this result and 
iKaiur shocked at it They seemed to suppose, that 
a new light had struck them, the lest of the 
verm \\ore to he convinced as easily as they were : 
and that became they had been willing converts to 
.he pnbhc good, others, who existed only on abuses 
fjni privileges, would be as forward to make the same 
di-mt, -rested and heroic sacrifice That they did not, 
v,a~ accounted by the patriotic side a contradiction m 
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*•.'»*£ m «!»•» iVe of nnfuic But tins is 
u : •' Vjv nor a politic new of the subject, and 

v;': 5 ’ ! « ‘ 4> |<> pi mart mistakes in futuie. 

** 1 In *I* * - to tiled. any good ioi mankind 

<’ l v„< at * aw.ne of (hi* obriados ofleied to if, and of 
fh< t. »ts; <!uo wo !um fo encmmtci fiom picjudice, 
}>nu>*, hrt»>n • t It scents an oa^y thing m theory 
tor prit and nobles to nnlio a nrtne of necessity, 
and net tin* j\m of good eif irons and jiious Clmstians, 
or for nn mbit ran* mon.tioh to subside with grace and 
dignify jirto the patriot king, but the moie neaily 
%u examine the subject, the moie difficulties we shall 
find nt own step Looking at the oppiession and 
injustice pRUtiVd in Fmnco undei the old govem- 
nunt. it might bo thouglit sfiange, in one point of 
now*, for any human being to be found to advocate so 
gto^s and mi^lmn ous a. system But to those per- 
sonally concerned, and with the aid of finitely and 
self-love, the \ oiy oppi cssions, vexations, and ciuelties 
exorcised seemed to caiiy thoii own justification with 
them, by lepi eventing those who were the objects of 
them m the most degrading and contemptible light, 
and as incapable of any bettci treatment than they 
received Exticmo inequality sharpens the edge of 
pride and dwdam , and these, when at tlieir height, 
deaden all sense of natural light and wrong. While . 
the vassal submitted without repining to his fate, he 
deserved to sufifei : if lie resisted, it was flying in the 
face of all authority and duty The lowei classes had 
been so often made use of as beasts of burden, that 
they had m the estimation of their superiors foifeited 
all claim to humanity ; and when the } 7 at length 
resumed their native shape, it was lesented as an 
unheard-of and daring piece of piesumption by their 
former masters, who could by no means stomach the 
change 01 tell what to make of it- They concluded 
that what had always been, must always he , that the 
distinctions of lank, and their gieat superiority in 
personal accomplishments, were^ the obvious conse- 
quence of an original difference in blood, just as the 
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nne gentlemen Modem enemmacy ana lastiaions 
refinement dazzled tlie vanity of some, and blinded 
them to tlie plain and manly principles of independ- 
ence; while others bent their gaze on the dim 
twilight of antiquity — and not finding the ancestors 
of the great mass of mankind m books of heraldry, 
regarded them as of no account whatever. Even the 
tardy sense of justice would make them reject every 
other supposition with a kind of abhorrence, for they 
could no otherwise defend their having so long abused 
the human form , and they must either acknowledge 
the odiousness and absurdity of their own pretensions, 
or look down upon the bulk of the species with scorn 
and loathing We see indeed in persons of tins class,* 
v ho were exceptions to the general rule, and superior 
r i , S1 a V d sor( kd motives, the unconquerable force 
of habit— how difficult they found it to reconcile 
themselves in reality to what they had ardently 
doored in theory, and how soon they withdrew, one 
in one, from the race of popularity on which they 
had entered, not able to breathe out of the thick and 
atmosphere of tradition and prejudice to 
inch they had been accustomed ! If this was the 
ca. e even with men of reflection and of enlarged and 

mu ? We been ae §• ££ 
and ii.it! cd of those who weie eaten up by their own 

a"dre“mttShB° nly ’ “ d Wh ° M never 60 
for "* a Pla ^ 

nf the church ^umlfe^nf rtf eanCe i° n the enemies 

* SucL is the Due de Liancourt and others. 
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inteiest alarmed and stiengtliened tlieir piety, their 
piety lent a seeming, and often a real, sanctity, to 
tlieir woildly passions In the best of them, the 
cause and defence of leiigion was the prevailing 
motive: it was not without its effect, from sympathy 
and opposition, in the woist They could not fail to 
perceive that tlieir all was at stake ; and when this is 
the case, the understanding is apt to put itself to 
school to the will By tlieir all, we aie not to imply 
merely their external possessions, but their spiritual 
rank and cliaiactei, the whole ground-work of then 
opinions, studies, acquirements, the influence they' 
had exercised in the world, and the authority they 
still claimed ovei the bodies and souls of men. From 
reverend men they became, by the new light, cheats 
and impostors; from giving laws to the world, and 
leading it blindfold, their pretensions were tamed 
into a laughing-stock ; they were ahke scoffed at by 
the philosojiliers, and "baited with the labble's 
curse ” If they were men, they could nevci tamely 
biook this change, nor be cordially, or under any 
circumstances, reconciled to a Revolution that had 
produced it. At best, their spiritual domnation was 
gone from them ; they were become meie ciphers m 
the state The moie rudely the mask had been tom 
from their failings, the closer would they try to keep 
it on , the moie absurd and fantastical their articles 
of faith or forms of worship, the more sophistry would 
they employ both to themselves and others m palli- 
ating their grossness , the more base and unremitting 
had been their subservience to power, the more would 
they strain every nerve and undergo eveiy onvation 
to restore that power, that it might be a shield to 
them, and a triumphant answer to then enemies It 
was not that they themselves were attacked, but it 
was a question whether all that they ever h eld, or 
professed to hold sacred and venerable, should be 
made into a jest and by-word The esprit de corps 
was too deeply wounded for them to remain neuter , 
theii part was decidedly and finally allotted them y 
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iU circumstances in which they stood, and by thfc 
necessity to prop up the throne on winch the altar 
leant for mutual support To have acted otherwise 
than they did, would have been a professional ana 
mental felo-de-se It was an error to suppose that 
rmv arguments or concessions could soften them, or 
dn er& "them from the settled purpose of recovermg 
tlus self-consequence Suph characters are not un- 
natural, but incorrigible 

To proceed to the last point, the temper and. 
patience with which the King was likely to submit 
to the various experiments for paring down his 
crown to a philosophic and constitutional standard. 
A lioness robbed of her young is not more furious 
than »an absolute monarch deprived of the smallest 
tittle of his power. The convulsive start, the quiver- 
ing of the flesh, the scalding tear, the querulous 
tone, the swelling rage, and the faint smile would 
he a subject for a great actor or poet to express 
To question liis nght is a deadly offence which calls 
foi instant and signal punishment From the moment 
tint he knows or suspects that you do not look upon 
his person as sacred, that you think him a mere 
mortal, or that a single hair of his head is not of more 
worth than the lives of millions of men, he conceives 
a surprise, fear, and loathing in his breast which 
nothing can alter or appease For him to he taken 
to tusk, to have Ins designs thwarted, his power cir- 
cumscribed by the people, is an usurpation of the 
brute o\ei the God against all reason and nature 
He stands up for his superiority with the instinct of 
^^-preservation, and will sooner part with life than 
forfeit his just right , for the notion of Majesty is so 
bound up nith lus being that he cannot breathe 
it i« torture to him to exist without it To trench 
up-ni this is to tread upon the forked adder He 
m u In the mildest and best-natured of men ■ this 
m iro no difference whatever— the slightest mark 
f : { ‘h-r^pect curdles his blood to poison — fevers 
bn tram to madness And what wonder* Ho 
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wc not see the pnde and self-will of human nature 
going to all lengths m the most ordinary cases, and 
maintaining its giound with eveiything to mortify 
and humble it * Is not a man’s idea of his 05jfn merit 
and mipoitauce proof against eveiy disadvantage of 
birth, fortune, opinion, conscience, folly, and shame* 
And wliat will not this idea be m the mind of a kin<r, 
pampered as it has been, fiom his cradle by flatteiy, 
confirmed by prejudice, consecrated by religion, seated 
on a tin one, blazing from the altar, woven into the 
language and history of the country, and handed down 
from age to age without the formal consent or inter- 
vention of his subjects, from whom he claims obe- 
dience as God's vicegeient upon earth? And is it to 
be supposed that he will give up this rank tamely, 01 
not ratlici die in the attempt to recover the last 
iota of that light, the doubting of which he considers 
as sacrilege, treason, rebellion, 01 worse, against every 
lau, divine 01 human? To tell him of the right of 
the people to be free is a cruel irony, as if he hindered 
them To have it hinted, however gently, that he 
reigns by and for the people, millions of whom he 
has been taught to regard as ciphers who were 
nothing without him at their head, or as worms 
that he might crush at his pleasure or spare at his 
meicj r , is a thmg as odious as it is incredible to his 
imagination, and the stain of which is to he washed 
out vitli rivers of blood To suppose that a man so 
qualified and brought up will voluntarily relinquish 
his exclusive pietensions, will forego oi divide his 
sovereignty with the people in the way of friendship 
and good-will, is to expect milk from tigers, honey 
from the scorpion It cannot he It is not that I 
blame him for being what he is, a long , but I blame 
those who think that he can ever forget that he is 
one He is what they have made him, for the tyrant 
is the work of slaves, hut let them beware how they 
proceed, giavely and by piecemeal, to undo their own 
liandiwoik It is no child’s play, the wnwowning 
of a monaich ! Thenceforth theie can he no com- 
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promise, nor cordiality, no reliance on his good-nature 
or promises or imbecility, for the weakest monarch 
knows that he is a king, and his fancied wrongs give 
him the nglit and spirit to resort to every means of 
violence or artifice to remain so There was nothing 
to present Louis XVI from becoming a popular and 
constitutional monarch but his having been born an 
absolute one, and this circumstance alone made it 
quite as impossible for the old monarchy ever to be 
firmly and quietly settled in bis person on tbe new 
basis' as foi Ins head to he restored to his body after 
it was severed from it In these reflections we-may 
trace the real principles of the rise, fate, and progress 
of the French Revolution 

Mirabeau (on whom the court had just then fixed 
their eyes as a person hkely to stop what he had so 
great a share m accelerating) died m April 1791, 
and his death, which was sudden, and by some 
attributed to poison, was lamented by all France 
He was the alarm-bell of the Revolution, the mouth- 
piece of the Assembly, the very model of a French 
orator, if he had been less of a mountebank or actor, 
he could not have produced the effect he did. He 


caught with smgulai felicity and animation the feel- 
ing of the moment, and giving it a tenfold impulse by 
his gesture, voice, and eye, sent it back with electrical 
force into the breasts of his audience He seized the 


salient point of every question, saw the giddy fluc- 
tuation of opinion, and rushed m and turned it to his 
own advantage By his boldness and promptitude 
he exercised a dictatorial power over the Assembly, 
and held them m subjection by a brilliant and start- 
ling succession of pointed appeals, as Robespierre 
afterwards did by the reiterated and gloomy monotony 
of his denunciations Mirabeau bore a resemblance 
to the late Lord Chatham m his commanding tone 
find personal apostrophes, but with more theatrical 
di^pia} and rhetorical common-place He died just 
m time to save his popularity, or to prevent his be- 
coming, m all piobability, an abject and formidable 
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deserter fi om Hie cause of the people, for after his 
death a clandestine coirespondence with the Queen’s 
party was discoveied by the minister Poland , and on 
tins occasion his bust, which stood in the hall of the 
Legislature, was veiled with a graceful mix ture of 
lepioacli and legret 

The Pimces, and particularly the Count d'Artois, 
had for some time been busily employed, in concert 
with the emigrant nobles and cleigy, or what, m the 
language of the penod, was called exterior Fra/nce, 
in oiga nunng the msunection of the provinces and 
the invasion of the kingdom by the foreign powers 
The declaration of Mantua, signed by that prince, in 
conjunction with the Emperor of Austria and the 
ICing of Sardinia, and settling the amount of the 
contingent of tioops to be furnished by each of the 
contracting parties, beam date the 20th of May, 17 91 
Austria was to send 35,000 men into Elanders ; the 
Cnclcs of the Empire, 15,000 into Alsace, the Swiss 
Cantons, 15,000 upon Lyons, Sardinia, the same num- 
ber into Dauphiny , Spam was to augment the army 
of Cataloma to 20,000 men; Prussia was favourably 
disposed to the Coalition, and tlie King of England 
was to take an active part m it as Elector of Hanover 
But as it was indispensable to act m unison and pre- 
vent any partial msunection, the treaty was to be 
kept seciet till the lattei end of July Calonne was 
employed as minister at this juncture by the Count 
d’Artois , Count Alexander Durfort was the confiden- 
tial messengei between Leopold and Louis XVI 

But the latter, either from an apprehension of 
trusting himself in the hands of the Emigiants and 
foreigners, or from a natural vacillation of purpose, 
determined, m the intenm, to confide Ins cause and 
person to General Bouille, a devoted and skilful 
partisan, who had taken the oath of fidelity to the 
Constitution solely that he might be able to place the 
army at the disposal of the King * Foi some time 
a close coirespondence had been kept up between 
them , eveiything was prepared for the reception of 
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0>e roval fugitive Under pietence of some hostile 
movement on the frontier, a camp ^as established 
at Montmedy, and detachments of soldiers lined the 
road to Pans, in order, it vras said, to protect a 
comov of gold and silver to pay the troops Ihe 
Boval Family, on then side, had made every neces- 
sary arrangement, and taken eveiy precaution to lull 
suspicion On the night of the 20th of June, at the 
moment fixed for then departuie, they quitted the 
Tuilenes separately and m disguise, passed the 
sentinels, repaired to the Place de Carrousel, where 
a carriage awaited them, and set off in the direction 
of Clialons and Montmedy * , # 

The next day, when the news was known, Pans 
was seized with a stupor, which soon gave place to 


* Seaeral accidents threatened to defeat this project mtheveiy 
commencement The King was challenged as he was ghmg out of 
the gate of the Tuilenes, and only escaped detection by answering to 
th« inmc of Sullivan Crauford, to w bom he bore a strong resemblance 
A deputation of some of tho ministers passed him as be was stooping 
down to buckle bis shoe m one of the gallenes He, however, 
reached the place of rendezvous, and with Madame Elizabeth, 
th- young Pnncess, Dauphin disguised as a little girl, and 
Madame de Tonr/el,^the governess of the children, got into a 
hackney coach, 'which was dnven by Count Ferzen, a Swedish 
nobleman, and a faaourite lover of the Queen, who, the more 
completely to a\oid suspicion, whistled as he sat on the coach-box, 
winch is considered as a mark of tho lowest vulgarity m France 
They had to wait in tins situation, and m a state of the gieatest 
anxiety, for tho Queen, who had left the palace m company of 
cr.'- of the guards, and neither she nor her guide knowing anything of 
the streets of Pans, slio lnd lost her way, and did not amvefor above 
an hour after her time At the burner the lights of a wedding had 
marly di -catered them Hating passed the Porte St Martin, the 

hackney -coach was overturned into a ditch, and the party got into a 
b’rl pc with mx liorso, which was waiting for them Madame de 
1'Wtl, under the name of the Baroness Korff, passed for a mother 
tr-t tiling with her children, the King was supposed to be her aalet- 
de O' wire To fat our the deception, the Baroness bad twice made 
t ir urn- journey to Montmedy Count Ferzen took leave oftliem on 
V i <> it-idc of the barriers, returned to Pans to see whether the King’s 
fi 0 t ..as m cotercd, and set out lnmself the next day for Brussels 
Uw « tne same nobleman who was afterwards sent to the congress 
of l.a-'adt, as plenipotentiary from the Swedish monarch, and who 

t a--itnt(-d at Stockholm in 1810, m a popular tumult Mon- * 

JJ, w i i h his wife, fled at the same time to Flanders by a separate 
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indignation Gioups of the most violent description 
i\eie collected, and suspicion did not spare even Bailly 
oi La Fayette as accomplices m the event People fore- 
saw m the King’s flight the mvasion of France, the 
triumph of the Emigrants, the return of the ancient 
regime with aggravated evds, or a long civd war 
The con<luct of the National Assembly, howevei, soon 
restored tianqndlity and confidence They summoned 
the ministers and authorities to then bar, took the 
executive powei upon themselves foi the time, charged 
the minister Montmorin to inform the cabinets of 


Ernopc of theii pacific intentions, dispatched com- 
missioners to the army to leceive the oath of fidelity, 
not in the name of the King, but m their own, 
and transmitted orders into all the Departments to 
pieient every person from leaving the kingdom. 
Meanwhile, the King and his famdy proceeded undis- 
coveied for some stages; as he retned farther from 
Paris he grew moie confident, and suffeied himself 
to he seen, and at St Menehould he was lecogmsed 
by Diouefc, the postmaster’s son (fiom the likeness to 
the head on an assignat), who followed him to Ya- 
rennes to give the information, wheie he was ques- 
tioned and stopped on the evening of the 21st The 
next morning llome uf, aide-de-camp to La Fayette, 
arrived with the decree of the Assembly, commanding 
lus detention, which the Queen snatched and tore in 
pieces Bouilld, on learning the arrest of the King, 
hastened to his rescue with a regiment of cavahy, 
but came too late, when he reached Varennes, the 
Kmo- had been gone some hours Aftei the failrne 
of Ins plan, the General had no other alternative but 
to quit the array and the kingdom .The Assembly 
no soonei heard of the letimi of the Koyal Family, 
than it sent tluee of its members, Petion, Latoui- 
Maubomg, and Bamave, to reconduct them to Pans 
It was during this journey (which took up eight days, 
under a bu rnin g sun, and amidst clouds oi dust, 
laised by incessant gaping crowds) that Bamave, 
touched by the unaffected convention of the King 

L 2 
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av ] the fascinating address of Mane Antoinette, 
lw- me a convert to the royal cause So much more 
influence has the smile of pnnees than the welfare of 
nation 5 ’ Petion gave offence by his rough manners ; 

50 that no attempts were made to gain him over to 
th*> court. On arming at Pans (by the Champs 
Dvs&s) thev passed through an immense multitude, 
vflio expressed neither disapprobation nor applause, 
but observed a long and deep silence— tbe King 
•roiling and saying, “ Here I am, good people <” and 
the Queen bndlmg, and ready to burst with rage 
and shame 

Prom this penod the republican party began to 
show itself, vho wished the downfal of the King and 
of the monarchy , and subsequent events did not tend 
to weaken this party or feeling Louis XYI was 
non pretty generally thought to harbour sentiments 
and dcogns of which neither his countenance nor . 
his nerds were a sufficient index, and against which 
it v.es necessary to have some better security than 
In 1 , own protestations He was for a while suspended 
from Ins functions, and had a guaid placed over him; 
Ms footsteps nerc narrowly watched, and he was only 
Mifft'icd to walk out at certain hours in the gaidens 
of the Tmlenes : hut in consequence of an eloquent 
and artful appeal by Baroave to the moderation 
and magnanimity ot the representatives of a great 
tt.it urn, the Assembly agreed to overlook what was 
pvt , at the same time making a decree, that if in 
hit urn the monarch should violate the oath of fidelity 
fo the Constitution, or league with foreign enemies, 
or pat humelf at the head of an army to wage civil 
v,r r he should theieby have forfeited the throne, and 
void! fiom that time he liable to be proceeded ao-amst 
3d:< fm other citizen A vast concourse of persons 
rf r 11 d s rambled m the Champ de Mars to 
jvtttmn against this sentence of amnesty and oblivion 
r.nd to prt»po*o an appeal to the people as to the 
t id muuie- of Louis XYI m office The petition 
* v nwn up In Brissot, who afterwaids fell a victim 
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to the fiuy Of the Robespierre party, for not voting 
tiie death of the King , and it lequired the inter- 
ference of an armed foice, headed by La Fayette, to 
disperse the mob Some lives were lost La Fayette, 
by his forwardness on this occasion, forfeited some of 
his popularity, which he nevei entirely regained 
Wlule Pans and the Assembly remained m this 
state of agitation and suspense, the Allies, thrown into 
consternation by the arrest of the King, proceeded to 
take a decisive part m affairs, which allowed no alter- 
native to the French people, as long as the} r aspired 
to the rank of men or freemen Monsieur, the King’s 
brothei, who had fled at the same time with him, 
arrived at Brussels with the assumed title and powers 
of regent The Emigrants, having no other hope left, 
called loudly for the intervention of Europe, more 
than two hundred members of the Assembly, who had 
at different times withdrawn from it, protested against 
the vahdity of its decrees , BouilM published a threat- 
ening bombastic lettei, in the hope of intimidating it 
Finally, the Emperor, the King of Prussia, and the 
Count d’Artois met together at Pilmtz, where they 
signed the famous treaty of the 27th of July 1791, 
which gave its sanction to the invasion of France, and 
commenced the war of the Revolution, which was 
not a war of government against government, or of 
one country against another, but of power against 
liberty, of kings against the people , and which neithci 
did nor could end till one or the other was completely 
overthrown When the Bourbons were restored m 


1814 and 1815, the contest came to a natuial termi- 
nation England did not openly join the Coalition 
(though it gave it every secret encouragement) till 
after the death of Louis XVI which event it might 
easily have prevented ; not by making his acquittal 
the price of its neutrality, but by putting a stop h\ a 
firm and manly declaiation to the invasion of 1 ( ranee 
by the A lh es, and to the French monarch consequent 
tampering with them for assistance, which led to ins 
destruction, and to the disasters that followed Iiom 
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the edae ot a precipice, was ins-e a. 
reek tlirown down a declivity, that hounds from. pro- 
jection to projection, makes strange havoc, and over- 
turns all obstacles in its progress, and increases every 
instant in fur}' and impetuosity Let us try m a 
hasty sketch to follow its headlong and irregular 
course, as far as is necessary to our present purpose 

In the Declaration signed at Pilmtz the sovereigns 
arowedly considered the cause of Louis XVI as their 
oun. They insisted that he should he allowed full 
liberty to go where he pleased, that is, to join their 
stnndaid ; that he should be restored to has throne, 
with all his former privileges; that the Assembly 
should forthwith he dissolved, and the Princes of the 
Empire having possessions m Alsace and Lorraine be 
re-instated in their feudal rights. In case of refusal 
to comply with these terms, France was threatened 
with a war and with the utmost displeasure of the 
High Allied Powers This lordly menace incensed 
instead of discouiaging the nation and the Assembly 
It was asked, by what right the sovereigns of Europe 
exercised a despotic sway in the interned government 
of France? But since a hand of haughty princes, 
with their hordes of satellites, were determined to 
degrade and wage war on a great and free people, the 
challenge was accepted , — the frontiers were ordered 
to be put m an immediate state of defence , a hun- 
dred thousand national troops were levied, and France 
awaited the momentous struggle to which it was called 
with alacrity and confidence. 

Shortly afterwards, the National Assembly having 
annoyed its noble task, and appointed meetings for 
the f hction of its successors, drew to a close, and was 
rh'-f.Jvcd by the King m a speech of excessive cordi- 
ality and friendly condescension, occasioned, perhaps, 
by^tPfactionattho event, and the prospect of dn- 
a ? ih % 11 h ;\ d done m the interval before it 
1 * l o jm 1 arfc of lt 13 ^ orfch Citing, as an instructive 
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specimen of regal adulation. “ I trust you mil be the 
mteipieters of my sentiments/ 1 ’ be said to tbe depu- 
taeSj “when you letrnn among yoiu fellow-citizens 
Tell them all tbat tbe King will always be tbeir first 
and tbeir most faithful friend , tbat be bas need of 
tbeir love, and tbat be can only be bappy witb and 
through them 31 This was declared to be a discourse 
after tbe manner of Henry IY ; and the monarch 
withdrew, in the midst of tbe most unbounded expres- 
sions of attachment and esteem, to contrive new plots 
against the Constitution, and to form new leagues 
with its enemies Then Thouret, tbe piesident, de- 
clared with a loud voice, and turning towards tbe 
people, tbat “ tbe Constituent Assembly bad accom- 
plished its object, and tbat its sittmgs ended there ” 
Tbe Assembly, m dissolving itself, bad precluded its 
members from being re-elected to tbe following one, 
with a refinement m disinterestedness, after the ex- 
ample (as it was said) of tbe legislators of antiquity 
Tins tendency to imitate antiquity bas often led tbe 
Trench astray In the present case, it endangered 
tbe stabihty of tbe work, to throw an an of purity 
and magnanimity over tbe character of those who bad 
been instrumental in effecting it But even virtue 
and honour may have too high a standard. In tbe 
race of patriotism, tbe first thing to be attended to is 
to see that tbe Commonwealth suffers no detriment; 
tbe second is to place our own motives above suspicion. 
We may, however, pardon tbe impohcy of tbe measure 
for tbe rareness of tbe example, and as a weakness 
incident only to tbe best and loftiest minds. Tbe 
h uman e and benevolent aie refined, and refinement 
leads to fastidiousness Tbe selfish and brutal, on tbe 
contrary, never stand on ceiemony, or “mince tbe 
matter ," and foi this reason, so often triumph over 
tbeir more scrupulous and well-meaning adversaries. 
Robespierre was tbe author of tbe pioposal in ques- 
tion ; and it bas been attributed to bis envy of the 
talents and eloquence displayed by some of bis coad- 
jutors in tbe preceding Assembfy, and bis wish to ex- 
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elude them fiorn the following one But as he would 
„1 S „ exclude himself by the same resolution, this seems 
hardly possible His conduct was, more probably, 
ovnnsr to a sort of political pedantry, a banenness of 
resources, and a literal tenaciousness of ^ purpose, 

■a Inch was the original sin of his understanding, and 
of which lie was apparently no less the dupe, than 
otlieis were the victims * 

The King opened the sittings of the Legislative 
Assembly (winch met on the 1st of October 1791) 
with an ill grace, thus compromising the character of 
candour and good-nature, which he affected, through 
a pueiile inconsistency Averse to the bad, repenting 
of what was good m his intentions, he provoked 
enemies without commanding respect He sent a 
cold answer to the deputation that waited on him, 
and then appeared in person, with a countenance by 
no means calculated to do away the first unfavourable 
impression The cause of tins distance and haughty 
reserve was the composition of the new Assembly, 
which was much more popular than had been expected 
bv the Court Power still trusts to Fortune, as its 
natural ally, till undeceived by the event, and even 
then still trusts on. Anothei ground of distaste was, 
that some ovei -zealous members had proposed to 
- withhold from the King the title of Sure, or Majesty, 
but this idle project was soon overruled The Legis- 
late Assembly consisted then chiefly of a few unde- 
cided ^hagglers, who tnmmed between the Court and 
the Re\ olution , the Gironde, who inherited the mild 
wisdom and eloquent enthusiasm of the first National 
Assembly, but with a stronger infusion of the spirit of 
the period, such as Bnssot, Vergmaud, Condorcet, 
Sieve*, and others, and the Mountain , or men of 

* KoV pwrre, in-dead of being a sansculotte, or sloven, was a dandi) 
,r h% " <irc and vbon l»o came to cut off heads, still continued to 
' 'T. I ' , ' wkr 1 Iw refinements m theory. Ins cruelties m practice, 

d< - < T nu,lut,on i r h , t,cal dan *m or were 

; ‘ r ! tlie r °? lnIon tl,oda y earned to exeess and 

f fv'ewe he hid no feelings of Ins own to oppose to a cant. 

J In - or part) -Shibboleth, or to qualify a -verbal dogma 
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nor^e and action, of whom Danton was at tlie head 
Most of the lattei weie men who had gi own out of 
the Revolution, and partook of its impulse, some more, 
others loss violently, according to their previous dis- 
positions The studious or philosophical character of 
the first Assembly appeared much less in this, which 
had to contend "with pressing emergencies, instead of 
laying down geneial principles : the one was occupied 
in forming a Constitution out of scattered and un- 
known elements, which the other was called upon 
to defend to the uttermost against the shock of hostile 
states and parties The clubs of the Cordeliers and 
Jacobins, in which Robespierre and Camille Des- 
moulins figured, and the Commune, or municipality 
of Paris, led by such men as Santerre and Legendre, 
also began to have considerable influence and even 
authority. These bodies weie a kind of rollers to the 
Revolution, when its motion was otherwise impeded, 
suggested, nay, dictated measures of violence or safety 
to the Assembly on any sudden exigency or burst of 
popular feeling; could act with more promptitude 
and effect from being shackled by no forms or digni- 
fied responsibility, and by means of this formidable 
adaptation to the unforeseen and rapid changes of 
the time, fiom being the auxiliaries, in the end 
became the masters They were, in fact, a self- 
appointed executive powei, with the eneigy and de- 
termination of a single chief and the wild irregularity 
of a lawless multitude, borne along indeed by the 
tumultuous agitation of public events, but often pre- 
cipitating them to lemediless destruction 

The Assembly, from its commencement, was placed 
m trying circumstances Its first object was to de- 
mand an explanation of then* hostile demonstrations 
from the foreign powers, and in case of not receiving 
a satisfactory answer, to declare war immediately. 
Nothing could be obtained but ambiguous excuses, a 
repetition of the same unwarrantable claim to inter- 
fere with the internal legulations and political inde- 
pendence of Prance on the part of the Empeior, ana 
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the continued preparations and insolent threats of 
the Emigrants. The answer to all this was an indig- 
nant and unavoidable one, namely, that the French 
people were not the subjects of the Emperor of 
Germany, and war was accordingly declared without 
one dissentient voice % thus striking the first manly 
blow, France did not assuredly become tbe aggressor, 
though it has been hypocritically pretended so Three 
armies were appointed under the command of Luck- 
ner, La Fayette, and Rochambeau, and a decree 
nos at tbe same time passed, containing an act of 
attainder against tbe King's brothers, as m conspiracy 
and correspondence with the enemies of the country, 
provided they did not return within three months to 
France; confiscating the property of the emigrant 
nobles, and banishing a number of refractory pnests, 
iv ho refused to take the oath leqmred by the Con- 
stitution, and did all they could to stir up the people 
against the government 

The lung's ministers, however, did nothing there 
was inertness and evident want of smcenty. Not 
to take active and vigorous measures of defence was 
to deliver the country, hound hand and foot, mto 
the power of the Allies There was an indecision and 
double-dealing m tbe conduct of the King himself, 
an oiert disapprobation, a covert encouragement of 
tlie proceedings of the pnnees and the sovereigns The 
< fleet of this benumbing influence was soon felt by 
the people, and produced, as its natural consequence, 
impatience and disgust It was necessary to strike a 
terror into the enemy, to inspire the nation with 
enthusiasm. A change of ministers was loudly called 
for and agreed to by the King, who yielded with ap- 
parent indifference to every suggestion and every 
d« maud Dumounez and Roland were the two prin- 
cipal members of the new cabinet, the one bemg ap- 
pointed minister of the interior, the other of foreign 
lent ions Roland was a plain honest man, without 
muea pretension, but thoroughly attached to the cause 
oi t i'j people, and more fit to have been horn m a 
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republic than to bring about a revolution, or to con- 
tend intli the violence and mtngues of party, to 
which, urged on by his wife's enthusiasm and mascu- 
line intellect, they both fell victims He was remark- 
ably simple and unaffected in his manners; and on 
one occasion going to court with strings instead of 
buckles m his shoes, the master of the ceremonies at 
first lefused him admittance, but not danng to persist, 
he turned round in despair to Dumounez, who 
humoured him by exclaiming — “Ah! Monsieur, all 
i'i lost!” Dumouriez was a man of an entirely oppo- 
site character, brilliant, enterprising, full of expe- 
dients, without principle, and so ambitious of effect, 
that sooner than not produce it every instant, he was 
willing to sink (the martyr of egotism) into insignifi- 
cance and infamy all the rest of his life This in- 
firmity was not peculiar to the individual, but is cha- 
racteristic of a community. To note it, therefore, 
belongs to history , it should be pointed out, defined 
as distinctly as possible, and men be warned against 
it, that in future it may not produce the same 
sinister effects, not only on the fate of a country, but 
of the woild The national vanity of the French un- 
fortunately has no relief, no selection in it , it is vora- 
cious of eyery land of food and impatient of the least 
delay Place a Frenchman in any situation, no matter 
what, provided he is an object of attention, he is 
satisfied , his self-complacency supplies the rest Hare 
we not seen, not one, but a succession of generals be- 
traying their standards, and marching at the head of 
the enemy m triumph ? Have we not seen crowds 
of patriots m akin g first the rums of the throne, and 
then the carcase of their country a pedestal for their 
pnde to stand upon, and so that they were gazed at 
with wonder and incredulity, fancying themselves 
objects of admiration to the universe 2 xheir in- 
verted ambition does not climb the steep and rugged 
path of duty and of honour, but runs like water, 
wherever it can find a declivity The rest of man- 
kind, if defeated, submit to their fate with what grace 
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lOr v xuav the French alone make a boast of being 
il air^d eL of lianng contabivted to xt by then: 
treacherv and want of principle Uiey ue never on 
the tag side Then buoyancy of spirit soon rises 
from defeat unhurt — 


" And m its liquid texture mortal wound 
Eceen e3 no more than does the ambient air 


But they should remembei, that though vanity may 
have a bundled lives, honour has hut one > 

The French, on the first signal for hostilities, 
showed great enthusiasm and ardour for the combat; 
jet all the good-will m the world could not, m the 
commencement, supply the deficiency of numbers, 
means and skill While the new levies were raising, 
the actual force of the country was disposed of m the 
following manner The whole of the vast frontier 
from Dunkirk to Huninguen was entrusted to the 
command of the three generals above mentioned On 
the left, from Dunkirk to Philippeville, the army of 
the north, about 50,000 strong, was under the orders 
of Marshal Rochambeau. La Fayette had the com- 
mand of the army of the centre, composed of 45,000 
men and 7000 horse, and stationed between Philippe- 
ville and the lines of W eissenburg. Lastly, the army of 
the Rhine, consisting of 35,000 men, and 8000 horse, 
vas under the direction of Marshal Luckner, from 
"Weis«enburg to Basle The frontier of the Alps and 
of the Pyrenees was entrusted to General Montes- 


qmon, whose army was very inconsiderable, hut that 
fide of France was not at this time m danger 
Marshal Rochambeau's advice was to remain on the 
defend e and merely guard the frontier Dumouriez, 
on the conti ary, proposed to begin the attack, and 
ilm, have the advantage of the first blow His plan 
vlueh was approved of, consisted in a sudden incur- 
sion into the Netherlands, winch, as they had lately 
ait, mpted to throw off the Austrian yoke, it was 
thought, would he favourable to the French arms 
lim invasion was to have been conducted by a com- 
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bined movement from three different points of attack 
viz, by the troops under Theobald Dillon, who was’ 
to march with 4000 men from Lille on Tommy, by 
those undei Biron, amounting to 10,000 men , who 
were to proceed from Valenciennes to Hons, and by 
a part of La Fayette's army, who weie to set out fiorn 
Metz, and fall on Namur by forced marches, through 
Stenay, Sedan, Mezieres, and Givet The plan, which 
was too difficult of execution for raw troops, however 
able in the conception, totally failed No sooner had 
Theobald Dillon's coips passed the frontier, and got 
within sight of the enemy, than they were pamc- 
stiuck, took to flight, and hurrying their general along 
•with them, assassmated him on the spot Almost 
the same thing took place with those under Biron 
La Fayette, hearing of these disasters, immediately re- 
treated , and Rochambeau, unwilling to be the mere 
mstiument of schemes undertaken without his appro - 
bation, threw up his command This disgraceful 
check added fresh fuel to the discontent that pre- 
vailed at Paris The Court was more than ever 
suspected of keeping up an understanding with the 
enemy, and the cry of sauvc qm pent, which had 
thrown the Fiench ranks into confusion, was attributed 
to its emissaries The Assembly ordered a camp of 
20,000 men to be formed lound Pans, and the en- 
rolment of several companies of pikemen in the 
National Guards Both these measures, the one as 
providing the Assembly with a military foice, the 
other as introducing the populace into the army, weie 
sharply criticised by the Constitutional party— a set 
of men existing at all times, who never can arrive at 
a conception beyond the stillr-life of politics, and m 
the most critical circumstances and in the convulsion 
and agony of states, see only the violation of forms 
and etiquette , This class of persons began fiom its 
outset to cripple the Revolution bj r petty tiammels 
and trifling objections, as the Lilliputians attempted 
to hind Gullivei with pins fastened in the gioum! 
nor is it surprising, that with the instinct ci «o3f- 
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nrr-ervation and the rage of power, men of greater 
< n r r ,r v of character, hut with less principle, found it 
neccSarr to get nd of their importunity by acts of 
viWJr nceand proscription The lung grew daily more 
re-Tred with his ministers It was then that Roland 
addressed to him that famous letter (said to have 
Iteea wntten hy Madame Roland) which occasioned 
their dis miss al and the resentment and tumultuaiy 
rj c in rr of the people of Pans in consequence Mallet 
d,i Pan was sent with secret instruction to the Allied 
Powers; ttlnle Dumounez, havmg helped hy his 
ofHciousnoss to dissolve a mmistry of which he com- 
posed a part, repaired to the army; and La Fayette, 
from his camp at Mauheuge, wrote to the Assembly 
demanding the suppression of the Jacobins, and the 
putting a stop to the farther tendency of the Revolu- 
tion to vulganty and democracy In the meantime, 
ill** Revolution kept on its course, the hostile pressure 
from ttithout produced a correspondent reaction from 
v.ithm, and all intermediate parties and subordinate 
distinctions weie crushed or set aside in the mortal 
rtrugtrle between those who were resolved to destroy 
the Revolution altogether and those who were pre- 
pared to defend it to the last extremity, and to 
‘■•vnhcc e\ery other object to that paramount con- 
sjkr.dion. 


On the anmveisary of the 20th of June, 1792 
unda pretence of celebrating that memorable daj 
;-*id planting a tree in honour of liberty, a colleetio! 
of about 8000 men set out from the Faubourg Si 
Aiilum-, and directed their steps towards the plac 
viure the Legislature sat Their leaders asked fo 
k to present a petition and to defile before th 
A- "inUv After a violent debate, the deputatioi 
Y L * admitted Their orator expiessed himself n 
• ’ ' language, talked of aiesortto the ongmo 

r ° *V people-" instance to oppression"— a 
' “** lft ‘ ! . Jn lll f ^nation of Rights; demanded 
of the discontented members, who (h 
do well to join their fnends at Coblent 


th 
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(where the princes were), and insisted that the King 
should eithei second the exertions of the armies in 
defence of the country, or resign a situation of which 
he made, so ill a use The Assembly agreed to tak e 
their petition mto consideration, recommended respect 
for the laws, and permitted them to defile in its pre- 
sence The procession, which by this time amounted 
to 30,000 peisons, men, women, and childien, 
National Guards, lecruits armed with pikes, and 
beamig flags and trophies with the most mflammatoiy 
inscriptions, traversed the hall, singing the well-known 
tune of Gaira 1 and crying out “ The nation for ever! 
The sansculottcs'for ever I Down with the veto The 
mob was headed bj* Santerre and the Marquis St 
Hurugues On quitting the Assembly, they proceeded 
towards tlie Tuilenes with the petitioners in front 
The outer gates of the palace were opened to them 
byordei of the King; the multitude then rushed mto 
the interior They ascended the stans to the royal 
apartments, and while they weie breaking down the 
doois with the blows of an axe, Loms XYI desired 
them to he thrown open, and presented lnmself to the 
assailants, attended only by a few persons The 
popular tide was airested for a moment by tins un- 
looked-for circumstance, but the crowd without, not 
being restiained by the presence of the King, continued 
to pi ess forward Those about him bad the piecau- 
tion to place Louis XYI m the recess of one of the 
■windows On no occasion did he display greatei 
firmness or presence of mind than on tins highly 
distiessmg one Hemmed m by the National Guards, 
who helped to keep off the crowd, seated in a chair 
which had been raised on a table, m ordei that be 
mig ht be able to breathe more freely and be seen by 
tlie people, be pieserved a countenance calm and 
unr uffled To those who rudely demanded the sanc- 
tion of the deciees against the Emigrants and the 
lefractoiy pnests (winch the bang had hitherto de- 
clined siguing) he replied steadily, “Tins is neither 
the mode nor the time to obtain it from me Having 
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had the coinage to refuse what was the essential 
object of tins sudden commotion, he did not think it 
north while to quarrel with an outward symbol which 
to him signified nothing, and which in. the eyes of the 
spectators was the badge of liberty He put a red 
cap on his head, which was held up to him on the 
point of a pike The ciowd were exceedingly delighted 
with this maik of condescension, and presently after 
they overwhelmed him with applause, when, nearly 
choking vith heat and thirst, he drank without any 
hesitatfon out of a wine-glass offered him by a work- 
man, who was half-drunk Meanwhile, Yergmaud, 
Isnard, and some other deputies of the Gironde, 
hastened to protect the King, to speak to the people, 
and put an end to this extraordinary scene The 
Assembly, which had just before broken up its sittings, 
met on the instant, alarmed at this outrage, and sent 
several successive deputations to Louis XYL to serve 
him as a safeguard At length the Mayor, Petion, 
arm ed he mounted on a chair, harangued the crowd, 
mtieated them to retue without committing any 
disorders, and they obeyed These singular dis- 
tuib.inces, which had for their object to enforce the 
sanction of the late decrees and the recall of the 
popular ministers, ended without having broken out 
into any actual violence, but -without having attained 
their original purpose 

The pioceedmgs of the 20tli of June were followed 
hv a strong remonstrance on the side of the Consti- 
tutionalists Both La Payette and the Duke de la 
Rocheloucauld-Liancourt proposed to take the King 
and place him at the head ot their troops at Rouen 
and Compiegne, hut the monarch declined their 
offers, choosing rather to owe lus deliverance to the 
Allied Powers, who weie at hand La Payette con- 
sulerabh disappointed, made a last effort m favour of 
the rojal cause. He repaired to Pans, piesented 
hnmdf unexpectedly at the bar of the Assembly 
mid demanded the punishment of the outrages of the 
20th of June, the closing of the clubs, and the sup- 
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pression of the revolutionary meetings He was 
coldly received by the Assembly, who, howevei, weic 
inclmed to overlook the well-meant eccentneity of 
his conduct, and mvited him to the honours of the 
sitting He still had hopes fiom the assistance of the 
National Guards, but the Court itself contrived to 
defeat his proj ects m that quarter. So little sympathy 
do such romantic mediators find with eithei party, 
who would do even more mischief to then own side 
of the question, but that their enemies, who perfectly 
know their own minds, will have nothing to say to 
their offers of conditional service and qualified appro- 
bation, but are detei mined to push matters to ex- 
tiemities and assert their real designs, stripped of all 
equivocation or disguise This was the last attempt of 
the Constitutionalparty towards an adjustment between 
the King and the people La Fayette returned to the 
army, which both he and Dumounez (who had taken 
the command undei Luckner at the camp of Maulde) 
endeavoured to bring into some state of discipline 
and order, previously to the appioach of the Allied 
troops 

At this crisis the Gironde no longer doubted of the 
overthrow of the Constitutional party, and foiesaw 
plainly that Louis would not rest contented, till he 
had either re-established the ancient monaichy with 
all its privileges and safeguaids, 01 hurled himself 
from the throne by his obstinacy, feebleness, and 
insincerity Vergmaud, one of their most poiveiful 
oiators, did not scruple to affirm that “it uas tn the 
name of the Kvag that the Emigrants were assembled, 
that the sovereigns were leagued togethei, that the 
foreign armies hovered on the frontier, that the 
troubles in the interior took place” He bioadly 
accused the monarch of paralyzing the energy of the 
nation by his repeated refusals to conipy vuth its 
wishes, and of thus delivering up 1 < ranee to the 
Coalition Then, founding himself on an article in 
the Constitution, which declared that <ij the King pvt 
himself at the head of an army, and ihrcckd i s 
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fvrc MiW the nation, or if he did not, ty a formal 
nod tinvhi chvnonal, oppose my mch enterpnM 
'rf j rh might he executed m hs name, lie should oe 
L ( M to haie abdicated the throne ; and putting 
tV. W^tion that Louis XVI had designed 
cr jniil* d the means of defence and resources of the 
cvmtry, he asked if it would not be right to address 
lum m these terms * — “ 0 King, who without doubt 
have behoved with the tyrant Lysander, that the 
truth was of no more avail than falsehood, and that 
it was necessary to amuse men with oaths as we 
?mu c e children with cockle-shells, who have feigned 
the appearance of attachment to the laws only to 
retain the power which might enable you to brave 
fVtn of attachment to the Constitution only to 
remain on a tin one where you might the better destroy 
if think you to abuse om confidence with hypocritical 
pretence* v Think you to mock our misfortunes with 
th< cunning of 3*0111 excuses 7 Was it, then, to defend 
if to oppose the foreign tioops with a force that did 
not lra\ e a doubt of its defeat ? Was it to defend us 
to reject every plan tending to fortify the frontier ? 

it to flefend us to encourage a general who 
'punt'd the Constitution, and to damp the courage of 
tho-c v.ho enforced it ? Did that Constitution leave 
y/.n the choice ol the mimsteis for out welfare or for 
our nun ? Did it make you the chief of our army for 
>;ir cloiv or our shame? Did it, in. fine, allow you 
th , ’ > right of the leto, a civil list, and so many pnvi- 

Ho- ,r.nh that you might he at liberty constitutionally 
to 01 troy the Constitution and the Empire 1 No, 
no 1 Man whom the generosity of Frenchmen has 
rot Va$ able to render grateful, whom the sole love 
Of pvarr Ins touched, 3*011 are henceforth nothing for 
tb > which you have so unworthily 

br > n through, for that people whom you have so 


b b of 

r U 


\ rr followed the famous Manifesto of the 
JlnitKOTck , and on the heels of that (as 
evicted) the well-known 10th of August 
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■wliicli was fatal to the monarchy The Duke of 
Brunswick was advancing at the head of 70,000 
Prussians, and as many Austrians, Hessians, and 
Emigrants . He himself, with the Prussians, was to 
pass the Rhine at Coblentz, and march on Pans by 
Longwy, Yeidun, and Chalons The Prince of Ro- 
henlohe was to operate on the left in the direction of 
Metz and Thionville, with a body of He ssians and 
Emigrants, while General Clairfait was to lead the main 
body of the Austrians against La Eayette, who was 
stationed before Sedan and Mezieres, and to reach the 
capital by way of Reims and' Soissons Thus the 
royal fowlers spread then nets around France, but this 
time caught only chaff Sweden had been detached 
from the Coalition by the death of Gustavus , Spam 
by a change of ministry, the Count d Aranda having 
succeeded the Marquis Blanca-Florida , neithei Eng- 
land nor Russia had yet openly acceded to it On 
the 2oth July, just as the army quitted Coblentz, the 
Duke of Brunswick published his ever-memorable 
proclamation jn the name of the Emperor and of the 
King of Prussia In this proclamation he leproached 
those who had usurped the reins of administration m 
France, with having troubled social-order and over- 
turned the legitunate Government, with having 
directed both against the King and Ins family attacks 
and violences lenewed daily , with having arbitrarily 
quashed the nghts and possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorraine, finally, with having 
completed the measiue of their guilt by declaring an 
unjust war on his Majesty the Emperor, and invading 
his provmces m the Low Countries. He declaied 
that the Allied sovereigns maiched into France to 
put an end to the frightful anarchy that reigned 
theie , to repel the attacks made on the altar and the 
throne , to restore the King to the security and 
libei ty of which he was deprived, and to place him in 
a situation to exercise his lawful authority In con- 
sequence, he made the National Guards and civil 
authorities answerable for all disorders till the arrival 
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of the troops of the Coalition He ammoned them 
to return to then ancient allegiance He added, t a 
the inhabitants of cities who should dare to defend 
themselves would be punished on the spot as rebels, 
with all the ngour of martial law, and their houses 
demolished or burnt , that if the city of Pans did not 
«et the lung at entne liberty, and pay him the 
respect which was his due, the Coalesced Princes 
would rendei all the members of the Legislative 
Assembly, of the Department and Municipality, and 
of the National Guard, personally responsible, and 
liable to military execution without hope of pardon ; 
and farther, that if the Palace of the Tmlenes was 
forced 01 insulted, the princes would take a terrible 
and exemplary revenge by giving up Pans to military 
execution, and by not leaving one stone of it upon 
another On the other hand, he promised the inha- 
bitants of Pans the interposition of the good offices of 
the Allied Powers with Louis XVI , with a view to 
obtain forgiveness of their manifold offences and 
enors, provided they showed a prompt obedience to 
the orders of the Coalition 
This impolitic and vaunting proclamation, which 
laid open the designs and pretensions of the Allies, 
the Emigrants, and the Court in all their arrogance 
, and cruelty, which menaced a whole people with the 
return of their ancient slavery, and with immediate 
•vengeance and summary punishment for having dared 
to shake it off, excited but one cry of indignation, but 
one vow of resistance from one end of France to the 
other, and whoevei had not joined heart and hand in 
it, would hai e been justly regarded as guilty of im- 
piety towards Jus country and the still more sacred 
cause of mankind From hence we may fairly date 
the excels and liorrois of the French Revolution 
1 ins proclamation, the deliberate and haughty tone in 
winch it pronounced its dictatorial mandates, the 
assumption of an undisputed light ovei the French 
people ana the human species at large as a herd of 
slaves who v.eie taunted with their pretensions to be 
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anything else as rebellion and insolence, the lordly 
cl?nm set np over them, which showed in burning 
daylight the degradation from which they had escaped, 
the crying injustice with which they were threatened, 
and which was not even attempted to be glossed ovei, 
exaspeiated their passions and exhausted their 
patience, as well it might ; and the contrast between 
what they had hoped and what they were apprehensive 
of almost turning then brain, they struck at the 
spectre of power which haunted them like a filthy 
mgktmaie, wherever they could encounter it m a 
tangible shape, with fear and hatred, without mercy 
and without remorse I must stop heie to express 
my admiration, which has often amounted to stupoi, 
at two things ; first, that these veiy Prussians, who 
put forth this Manifesto of their designs, sentiments, 
and principles, should for twenty yeais afterwards 
have yelled out dolorous complaints of the ill-usage 
and unprovoked aggressions of Fiance, and that there 
should have been found hypocrisy enough m the woild 
to believe and pity them , secondly, that at the end 
of that twenty years and a little more, these very 
Prussians should have twice earned then threats, so 
gallantly resisted at first, into execution to the very 
letter (turning a bravado into a piophecy) without a 
blow struck, with scarce a word of remonstrance or a 
blush of shame from a people that had once dared to 
call itself free, great, and the mistress of the world 
Neither does it lessen my regret or indignation on 
this occasion, that England had a principal shaie in 
so ignominious a triumph, which “ called eveiy drop 
of blood in her veins bastard,” and which was pro- 
claimed by the words, “ Your K i n g is at hand” — the 
same who had been for more than twenty years 
digesting the principles of the Duke of Brunswick s 
Manifesto into a Oliartei ! . 

The Gironde wished foi the dethronement of Louis 
XVI by a decree of the Assembly; the popular 
leaders, Danton, Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins, 
Marat, &c., by means of an insurrection. The latter 
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Dirty were {he most determined, and they earned 
Expose into effect feat On the 26th of Jnly 
an explosion was to have token place, tat was pre- 
vented by tbe interference of the Mayor, retion Un. 
tbe 8tli of August tbe accusation of La Fayette was pro- 
posed in tbe Assembly , it was negatived after a long 
and stormy discussion, but those membeis who voted 
aoramst it were bissed and maltreated by tbe mob on 
coming out On tbe following day, tbe effervescence 
was extreme The section of Quwze Vwigts declared 
that if tbe sentence of abdication were not pronounced 
tbe same day, at midnight the tocsin would sound, 
and there would be a general rising of tbe people 
This resolution was transmitted to tbe forty-eight 
sections, wbo all approved of it, except one* Tbe 
Mayor, wbo was applied to by tbe Assembly, replied 
that be could do nothing if tbe people were deter- 
mined to take tbe power into their own bands Tbe 
attack on tbe Tmlenes was fixed for tbe 10th of 


August 

Tbe Court bad been for some time apprised of its 
danger and bad put itself m a posture of defence 
Tbe inside of tbe palace was lined with Swiss troops 
to 'the number of eight or nine hundred, with officers 
of tbe Guard, and a body of gentlemen and royalists, 
wbo bad come armed with pistols and sabres Mandat, 
the commander of tbe National Guard, bad also re- 
paired to tbe Tmlenes with bis staff, and Petion 
was^ summoned to give an account of tbe state of 
Paris, and to authorise tbe Tepelling force by force. 
At midnight, tbe report of a cannon was beard, tbe 
toesm rang, and tbe insurgents assembled and estab- 
lished a provisional council of tbe Oommune at tbe 
Hotel de Ville Meantime, tbe National Guard took 
the direction towards tbe Tmlenes , tbe cannoneers 
•ucie planted with their guns at tbe entrance of tbe 
aicnues , and the Swiss and volunteers defended tbe 
apartments anthm The Assembly, alarmed by tbe 
nngmg of tbe toesm, met under tbe presidency of 


* t iUes St Thomas, or Lepelletier 
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turbed, and the Queen said, "All is lost » this 
unlucky review has done more harm than good 
"While this scene was passing at the Tuilenes the 
insurgents advanced from different quarters, having 
taken advantage of the night to force the arsenal, and 
to distribute aims The column of the Faubourg bt. 
Antoine, about 15,000 strong, and that of the Fau- 
bourg St Marceau, consisting of 5000 men, had com- 
menced their march about six m the morning The 
cioud mcreased every moment The Marseillois and 
Breton tioops proceeded as their advanced guard 
along the Rue St Honore, and diew up m order of 
battle on the Carrousel, with their guns pomted 
against the palace The Syndic Roedeier addressed 
them and urged them to disperse, but was answered 
by a discharge of cannon He then, finding that the 
populace were everywhere masters, returned hastily 
and in great trepidation to the palace The King was 
holding a council with the Queen and the ministers. 
A municipal officer had a few mmutes before given 
the alarm of the approach of the insurgents “ What 
is it they want asked the Keeper of the Seals, Joly. 
“ The abdication,” replied the officer “ Let the As- 
sembly then pronounce it,” rejoined the minister. 
“But aftei the abdication, what is to follow?” 
saul'the Queen. The messenger bowed his head and 
was silent At the same moment Roederei entered, 
and completed the consternation of the Court by 
stating that the danger was extreme— -that the mul- 
titude had become totally unmanageable, and that the 
King and Royal Family had no other chance of safety 
than by taking lefuge in the bosom of the Legislative 
Assembly The Queen at first rejected this advice 
with the most lively indignation . “ I will sooner ” she 
exclaimed, “see myself nailed to the walls of the 
palace than leave it •" and turning to the KW with 
a pi , col in her hand, added, « How is the time to show 
yourself, sir The King made no reply to this extra- 
vagant appeal , and Rcedeier interposing, persuaded 
him to repair to the hall of the Assembly. He dis- 
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missed his ministers and attendants, saying, “ Gentle- 
men, there is nothing more to do here ," and followed 
by his family and a few individuals of his household, 
ciossed the garden thiough a line of Swiss, and the 
battalion of the Petits-Pfcies and the Pilles-St Thomas 
But at the gate of the Feuillanls, the mob, which was 
immense, obstiucted his passage, and it was with 
difficulty he leached the Assembly, exposed to the 
insults, the thieats, and the revihngs of the people 
This was a result very diffeient fiom that held out in 
the Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
glaiing contiast between the pietensions there set up 
and the indignities now offeied him by the meanest of 
the labble must have diamed the cup of bitterness to 
the very diegs Having entered the hall of the As- 
sembly, he said, “Gentlemen, I am come here to 
prevent a great crime I must always think I am m 
safety with my family when I am m the midst of you " 
— “Sire,” leplied Vergmaud, who occupied the chair, 

“ you may depend on the Assembly, who have sworn 
to die m defence of the laws ” The King then took 
his place by the side of the President , but Chabot 
having observed that it was impossible for them to 
delibeiate m presence of the King, he withdrew into 
a small recess behind the President, from whence he 
could see and hear all that passed After the departuie 
of the monaich, theie was no longer any motive for 
assaul ting the Tuilenes , but the combatants were 
drawn up face to face, and a furious conflict ensued 
The Bretons and Marseillois had forced then* way into 
the couits of the palace, under the guidance of an 
officer of the name of Westermann, a friend of 
Danton's, wheie they were joined by the cannoneers 
who had been placed there to repulse them The 
Swiss soldiers at first threw their cartridges out of the 


* The Assembly at this time, and from the period of its leaving 
Versailles, held its sittings at a large riding-house which then stoo 
between the Place Vendflme and the gate of the garden of the luiJe- 
nes, facing (what is now) the Hue Castighone The garden was not 
surrounded by railing, but by a wall 
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windows m token of amity, bat as the ™eargmte 
nrcssed into the interior of the palaee, a quarrd arose. 


pressed into tlie mtenor m tuc ^ — _ - 

P - the Swiss dneeted a fetal fee amongst their 


when the Swiss anecieu. a ““ 7 °;- '7 

ranks and dispeised them for a minute ButtheMax- 
sedlois soon returning m force, attacked the Swiss 
■with their cannon, lepulsed, surrounded, and cut them 
in pieces It was no longei a combat hut a massacre ; 
and the assailants gave themselves up to every kind 
of disordei The Assembly were kept for some time 
in a state of anxiety and apprehension The cannon 
continued firing, and the event seemed doubtful At 
length the cry of “ Victory was heard from the 
people, and the fate of the monarchy was then decided. 
A deputation fiom the new Municipality soon after 
entered, followed by innumerable others, to demand 
the abdication. The Assembly did not dare to take 
this step upon itself, but Vergmaud mounted the tri- 
bune in the name of the Commission of Twelve, and 
proposed the calling a new National Convention, the 
dismission of the ministers, and the suspension of the 
King from the exercise of his authority These pro- 
positions were unanimously agreed to The popular 
ministers weie recalled, the long-pending decrees were 
passed, commissioner were dispatched to tranquillize 
the armies, and Louis XVI was ordered first to the 
Luxembourg, from whence he was transfened as a 
prisoner to the Temple, by the formidable and im- 
placable Commune The 23rd of September was 
fixed for the opening of the new extraordinary As- 
sembly, and the deciding the fate of the monarchy 
The Departments and in general the army gave in 
their assent to the change of government La Fayette 
alone made an attempt at a countermovement En- 
awuurai of that first step in the Revolution, of which 
m had been a principal instigator, and to which he 
bad pledged Inmself as a friend at once to liberty and 
tin- laws, fie was determined, with a stiange mixture 
oi prejudice and romance, that it should advance no 
farther under pain of his displeasuie, and was always 
or bringing it back to this technical point of pei- 
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fection with Quixotic peiseveiance and in spite of 
circumstances. He seemed to consider a Revolution 
as too much an affair of taste and decorum He 
worshipped the constitution of 1789 m the shrine of 
Ins imagination, to which no one else paid the smallest 
regard, and was m danger of sacrificing to this chro- 
nological chimera the future prospects of freedom. 
He had been a kmght-errant in the Am erican Revo- 
lution, and thought himself bound to maintain the 
character of that of his own country equally pure and 
immaculate, though as affans stood the thing was 
impossible Its course wms too inegular and Pindaric 
for his taste, and yet he persisted m fond attempts 
(the offspring, doubtless, of the goodness of his heart 
and the rectitude of Ins own intentions), to “ lure this 
gentle tassel back” by smiles and tlneats, and tie it 
by a silken thread to the foot of the throne No 
man is wisei fiom experience 01 suffering, 01 can cast 
Ins thoughts or actions m any other mould than that 
which nature has assigned them , or so true a patriot 
(than whom a better 01 honester man breathes not) 
would not, after his own and his country's ‘ hair- 
bieadth 'scapes” and bleeding wrongs, have tried to 
hamper the Revolution m its last struggles with the 
same cobweb, flimsy lefinements that he did m its 
first outset To politicians of this visionary stamp, 
the slightest motives have always the gieatest weight ; 
for they only see how much their own side falls short 
of imaginary pei fection, and have no conception of the 
clammng alternative opposed to it, or of the abyss 
that yawns to leceive them 1 

On the piesent occasion La Fayette wished to em- 
ploy the services of the 30,000 men who were undei 
his. co mm and in restoring the King to his thione 
For this purpose he concerted measures with the 
municipality of Sedan, where he had his head- 
quarters, as well as with the Directory of the depart- 
ment of Ardennes. 'He seized the three commission- 
ers sent to his army, Kersamt, Antonelle, and Peraldy, 
and shut them up an the tower of Sedan While he 
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was pursuing tliese ill-judged projects, as if it were in 
a lime of perfect peace and leisuie, the invading army 
which had set out horn Coblentz ascended the Moselle 
and advanced towards the frontiers. The French 
troops, in consideiation of the extreme danger, were 
disposed to repel an actual enemy rather than to 
patch up an imaginary Constitution. Luckner, who 
had at first sided with La Fayette, deserted him, and 
the lattei perceived it was necessary to yield to cn- 
cunistances He quitted the army, accompanied by 
Bureau de Busy, Latour-Maubourg, and Alexander 
Lameth, and directed his steps along . the advanced 
posts of the enemy to Holland, intending to proceed 
to America, his adopted country But he was dis- 
covered by the Austrians, and taken prisoner, together 
with his companions Contrary to all the laws of 
nations, he was treated as a prisoner of war, and con- 
fined first m the dungeons of Magdeburg and after- 
wauls of Olmutz For four years of the most severe 
captivity, suffering under all sorts of privations, 
ignorant of the fate of liberty and his country, he 
displayed the most unshaken courage, and refused to 
piuchase his release from the frightful lot that 
awaited lum at the expense of a few submissions 
compromising the sacred cause he had espoused 
Tempers like his, mild, amiable, upright, sincere, are 
better qualified to endure the inflictions of arbitrary 
powei than to enter into that arduous and deadly 
strife with it which can alone ensure a tri um ph over 
it. It is theirs to do and to feel what is manly and 
becoming in their own persons , but, thinking to 
shame the opponents out of their unjust pretensions 
by the example of what is nght, they fall victims to 
their own candoui and moderation, and bad men 

are left to finish the work which good ones have 
begun 




ihe popular party who had brought about the 10th 
ot August, did not lelax m their daring designs 
Aiter having procured the removal of Louis XVI to 
the lemple, they next proceeded to demolish all the 
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stages of the kings, and to eflace the emblems of 
loyalty , they annulled the law which requned certam 
conditions of pioperty as essential to the enjoyment 
of civil lights, and insisted on the appointment of an 
extraordinary tribunal to try the conspirators of ihe 
10th of August, that is, those who had r esis ted the 
popular conspiracy of that day Thus does power 
always use names as it pleases ' This tribunal sat, 
and condemned a few peisons to death, but it pro- 
ceeded too leisuiely and formally to give satisfaction 
to the Commune, who were impatient of justice in 
the most wholesale way, and contented with no half- 
measures The leading membeis of the Commune 
were Mai at, Pams, Seigent, Duplain, Lenfant, Lefort, 
Jouideuil, Collot d’Heibois, Billaud Yaaennes, Talhen, 
and otheis , but Danton was undoubtedly its head, 
who has been called the Mnabeau of the mob , a man 
of gigantic courage, stature, and voice, whose words 
idled m thunder above the noise of the most tumul- 
tuous assemblies, and whose eneigy rising with the 
occasion, and unchecked by feai or remorse, launched 
the thunderbolt of popular vengeance at the enemies 
of the Kevolution, and so far saved his country by 
dire measuies m a due necessity, but who being 
equally without malice* or principle, relapsed mto 
indolence and thoughtlessness again, when the blow 
had been stiuck ; and himself fell a martyr to those 
who, fiom a moie untned cruelty or a bigoted faith 
in ciime, aimed at converting the resort to tenor and 
violence which he had lecommended as a measuie of 
expediency mto a system of government He had 
been the great mover of the insurrection of the 10th 
of August , had been present everywhere to super- 
intend its execution , had gone from the Sections to 

* He spared all those who personally applied to him , and of his 
own accord saved the lives of Dupont, Barnave, and Charles Lanietli, 
who were iu some sort his personal antagonists, by letting them out 
of prison in time It would have been an additional reason with 
Robespierre to proceed to evtiemities, and would have given addi- 
tional zest to his* cruelty, to show that he was proof against every 
such plea of weakness or magnanimity 
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the barracks of tlie Bretons and Marsedlois to spirit 
than up, and from these had hastened to the 
Faubourgs ; and by a zeal and foresight that steadily 
contemplates its end and is prodigal of its means set 
aside a throne which had become a stumbling-block 
in the way of the Revolution, and the rallying-pomt 


ot its enemies 

The Pruss ians advanced to their avowed and neia- 
nous object, and passed the frontier, after a march of 
twenty days The army of Sedan was without a 
leader, and incapable of resisting such supenor and 
v,ell disciplined forces Longwy was invested on the 
20th of August; bombarded and taken on the 24th 
On the 30th the Allies weie befoie Yerdun, com- 
menced the bombardment, and this place once taken, 
the road to Paris lay open. The inhabitants weie in 
the utmost consternation The Executive Council, 
composed of the ministers, came to the Committee of 
Public Safety to know what was to be done It was 
on this tiying occasion that Danton, rejectmg every 
common-place means of defence which had been pro- 
posed, cut the knot of the question and severed the 
bauds of slaveiy which were prepared to be thrown 
over them, by saying, “ II faut faare peur aux 
voyalistes l” And, as the Committee seemed to shrmy 
and stand aghast at the terrible suggestion, the import 
of >.lneh they too well understood, he repeated, “Yes, 
I say, we must put the royalists m fear!” Out the 
n ords came, and they never went back till they bad 
allotted and moie than effected their purpose He con- 
certed along with the Commune the means of carrying 
than into execution. Domiciliary visits were paid 
m the most mournful silence, a great number of 
lurnctory pnests, nobles, and other disaffected per- 
^e»e inclosed m the pnsons of the Abbaye Con- 
cu r,'t.ric, and La Force T ” ’ - * - 

and 2nd of Septembei, 

•*t Verdun, and the C< 
the breathless pause of 
the tr plan, the toesm 


au tae mgnt Between the 1st 
the news came of the capture 
ommune, taking advantage of 
fear and expectation, executed 
sounded, the drums beat, the 
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kuncre were closed, and foi three days the prisons 
ran v\ ith blood Few, indeed, of those devoted to 
deduction escaped* three bundled of the most de- 
praved and despeiate characters that the metropolis 
jftbided did the work of death, while the members of 
tlu. Commune looked on, and judged with red™, un- 
relenting seventy The threat of vengeance and 
hummaiy punishment, which had been so loudly 
pi omulgated, * like a devilish engine back recoiled" 
upon its adviseis and accomplices, and the intended 
■victims of an exteiminatmg prescription were trans- 
formed into its h antic executioners Fear, pnde, 
revenge, had changed sides The people weie goaded 
fiom tame into wild beasts Not they, but then 
boastful oppressors turned pale, and crouched to the 
earth. Lrberty, like the biuised adder, turned and 
struck its moital fangs, inflamed with* rage and hate, 
into those who wished to crush it The vilest and 
meanest ot mankind weie brought into contact with 
the pampered and lugh-bom — rag-sellers, dog-clippers, 
thieves, mendicants, with the haughty noble, the 
dignified pi elate, the elegant courtier; and for one 
short hour misery showed to grandeur no more mercy 
than it lud always received from it 1 The Assembly 
attempted m vain to stop the effiision of blood, the 
mimsteis also tned to interfere, but then hands were 
tied; a nod horn the terrible Commune decided every 
tiling; the mob eithei took a share in the scene, or 
stood ga zin g on, the soldiers who had to guaid the 
prisons, duist not liindei the murderers, while others 
weie afiaid to express any opimon, lest they too 
should be singled out as objects One universal 
feeling of terror, distrust, and vengeance had taken 
possession of the public mind, and the Commune had 
found out the only vent for it m violence and blood. 
Every thing else seemed idle and out of tune 

This was propeily the commencement of the reign 
of ten or, and we have seen pretty plainly what was 
the occasion of it However great an evil m every 
pomt ot view] it was, perhaps, necessary to France to 
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This is not meant as 
to the reign of tenoi. 
To no other country 
necessaiy, hut such 
as her old government had made her, such she must 
show herself, m order to shake off that government. 
What France needed was courage to face external 
danger, steadiness to adhere to certain fixed prin- 
ciples She had neither the one nor the othei in 
a noble or manly way, they must, therefore, he forced 
and purchased at any rate To a great people the 
danger is sufficient to awaken the courage , to a free 
people the love of liberty is sufficient title to he free. 
In England (dull as we aie) a thousand enemies 
would only call up a thousand champions to answer 
them But in France the extremity of the danger only 
produces a correspondent degree of tear, unless they 
can inspire others with a greater feai , and to meet 
their adversaries, they must alieady have triumphed 
over them by proxy Having cut the thioats of the 
royalists in prison, they looked upon them as poor 
wretches and themselves as heroes, and thus recoveied 
spirit to face them in the field A massacre was 


enable her to weather the storm 
a compliment either to France or 
The truth must be spoken here 
+La -rorYrlfl would it have been 


therefore a necessary prelude to a victory, and they 
could only “ screw their courage to the sticking-place" 
against a host of enemies, by glutting their resent- 
ment and cruelty with an easier prey Neither is 
this justly to be attributed to a natuial feiocity, 
but lather effeminacy of character The sterner 
virtues are not natural to them, and they can only be 
produced m them in extreme cases, and by the most 
■violent means Again, an abstract principle with 
them goes for nothing Liberty, equality, patriotism, 
are fine words to talk about , but so axe many otheis 
—loyalty, religion, honour To rouse or keep alive 
any strong enthusiasm, there must be a dramatic 
effect added to the conviction of truth and mstice 
Liberty must have its festivals, its garlands, its altars- 
and when these fail or are soiled, its tragic sta*e its 
scaffolds, its daggers, and the shder of the guillotine 
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Otherwise the intexest soon flags — they would be sick 
of it in a month. But give them excitement, and 
theio is nothing they will stop at under its impulse; 
nothing is too lofty, nothing too vile foi them, and a 
pnson-flooi turned into a shambles, a bleeding head 
stuck upon a pole in konoui of hbeity, would do more 
to attack them to it than all the good it could do to 
millions of men for ages to come One of then- own 
oratoi.s (Louvet) said on this occasion, “A great 
peoplo know how to defend their capital without 
iuassacnug prisoners " If so, the French are not a 
great people, for they massacie prisoners, and they 
do not defend their capital — without it 

The Revolutionists had now tkiown away the scab- 
bald, and had no hope of pardon but m victory, 
despair, if nothing else did, must now give them 
energy and firmness All the citizens capable of bear- 
ing arms had been enlisted m the Champ de Mars, 
and sent forward on the 1st of September to jom the 
aimien. The great difficulty was m the choice of a 
geneial. Kellerniann, who had succeeded Luckner, 
Custme, Biron, Labouidonnaie, though well qualified 
to fill the rank of second in command, had not the 
requisites to direct an extensive line of operations, on 
which the fate of France hung Dumounez alone had 
sufficient talent, but he wanted the confidence of the 
patriotic party, yet as theie was no one else adequate 
to the crisis, he was appointed by the Executive Council 
to the command of the Aimy of the Moselle 

Dumounez instantly repaued from the camp of 
Maulde to that of Sedan. He called a council of war 
on the spot , and in opposition to the general advice, 
which avos to letire on Chalons 01 Reims behind the 
Marne, earned the pioject of posting himself on the 
forest of Aigonne, through Avhich the enemy must pass 
to reach Pans By a bold and rapid march he suc- 
ceeded in occupying the four outlets of the forest with 
upivaids of 20,000 men under his command and that 
ot General Dillon It ivas here he mote to the minis- 
ter of war, Servan “ Verdun is taken I am wait- 
YOL. I N 
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nma for the Prussians The camp of Grmdpre tmd 
that of Islettes are the Thermopylae of France , but 
I shall he mare fortunate than Leomdas. This 
concise and spirited , and at the same time an - 
ample of that love of running parallels between thorn- 
selves and the ancients which is the weak side ol 
French imag ination The Greeks and Homans were 
gieat naturally, or because they made the most oi the 
circumstances in which they were placed, and not 
from an idle affectation of lesemblmg any othei people. 
French heroism is always expiessed by an historical 
metaphor 

In this position Dumounez was at liberty to ai\ait 
the enemy and the arrival of his own succoms Beui- 
nonville had orders to march to his assistance with 
9000 men, Duval with 7000, and Kellermann was to 
come from Metz with 22,000 These weie to join 
him by the middle of September , it was only neces- 
sary therefore to gam time He had, however, left 
the passes of Chene-Populeux and Croix-au-Bois not 
sufficiently guarded The Prussians accordingly seized 
upon these two posts, and had well-nigh turned him 
in his camp at Grandpre and forced him to lay down 
his arms He decamped in the night of the 14th, 
passed the Aisne, and took up a position at St Mene- 
hould He had already delayed the match of the 
Prussians through the forest of Argonne , the season, 
as it advanced, grew woise , his own troops were 
every day more mined to the haidships of wai ; and 
on the junction of Beurnonville and Kellermann, 
which took place on the 17th of September, the French 
army amounted to nearly 70,000 men The Piussian 
army had regularly followed the movements of Du- 
mounez On the 20th they attacked Kellermann at 
Vakny, m the hope of cutting off the retieat of the 
hrench on Chalons A brisk cannonade commenced 
on both sides. The Prussians then pushed forwaid m 

fhlT nS p 0 + t ^ e n he,ghtS ° f 1 Vahiy » intending to cany 
them But Kellermann also formed his infantiy m 
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The c a mp aign had been everywhere successful. In 
Handers, the Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Lille, aftei a fruitless and 
cruel bombardment of seven days ; Custine had taken 
Treves, Spire, and Mayence ; on the side of the Alps, 
General Montesquiou had penetrated into Savoy, and 
General Anselm into the county of Nice. The French 
armies, everywhere fortunate, had taken the offensive, 
and the Revolution was for this time saved 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Meeting of the national convention , Robespierre accused by Louvet; 
Marat's defence of bis party, sketch of his character, prepara- 
tions for the kings tnal, discovery of the secret cabinet, discus- 
sions on the attainder of the king, Robespierre’s reasoning con- 
sidered, doctrine of royal inviolability, Buonaparte's opinion of 
the treatment of Louis XVI , behaviom on his trial, his con- 
demnation, sitting of the convention described, execution of 
Louis , its effects on Europe, and on French parties , Marat’s pro- 
scriptions ; Dumouriez rejoins the anny of Belgium , defeats the 
Austrians at Mons , the French masters of the Low Countries at 
tlio close of the campaign , commencement of dissensions between 
Dumouriez and the Jacobins , England joins the coalition against 
France , Spam, the Pope, and Naples, join the league , formidable 
array against the republic , it levies 300,000 men , arbitrary pro- 
posal ot the Mountain party, advance of the allies, defeat of 
Miranda at Liege by the Austrians, Dumouriez placed at the 
head of the Belgian troops, Jacobin plot against the convention 
frustrated, insurrection in La Vendee, Dumouriez defeated by 
the Austrians at Nerwinde, and resolves to betray his country, is 
summoned by the convention , joins the Austrians, is condemned 
as a traitor, committee of public safety formed, and the Duke of 
Orleans and the Bourbons banished, funous conflict of parties at 
Pans, fall of the Girondists, Marat assassinated by Charlotte 
Corday, formidable revolts against the convention, success of 
the Yendeans, and disasters of the French armies, dangerous 
situation of the convention , Danton’s oath , energetic proposition 
of BarrCre , its prodigious effects , suppression of the insurrections ; 
success of the republicans against the allies, ferocious pioceed- 
mgsof the convention, Mane Antoinette beheaded , execution of 
twenty-one Girouchns, continuance of the reign of terror under 
Robespierre, his character, his interview with Danton the 
latter executed, St Just andCouthon, attempt on the life of 
Robespierre, celebration of the new religious worship of the con- 
vention, another law of blood enacted, approaching fall of Robes- 
pierre, he is denounced, his arrest, Ins rescue by the commune 
of Pans, Hennot outlawed by the convention, preparations for 
a conflict, capture of Robespierre and the conspirators, their 
execution, end of the reign of terror, cause of the excesses of 
the revolution investigated 

The Convention met on the20tb of September, 1792, 
and opened its deliberations on the 21st. In its first 
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atbnor It abolished royalty mi piodaimecl the Ke- 
dating the Revolution from this period Not 
Eg £JL enough to contend with 
divided from the first into two parties, the Gironde 
and the Mountain, that attacked one another with 
unceasing virulence Robespiene was the pnncipal 
ohiect of the denunciations of the more model ate 
party, who saw from afar his tyrannical sway, and 
attributed to him in a great measure the massacres ot 
the 2nd and 3rd of September. Robespierre having 
pretended that no one durst accuse him to his face, a 
tall, thin., pale figure of a man advanced slowly from 
the other end of the hall, and mounting the tribune, 
said in a deep sonorous voice, ** G’est moi qui ^accuse, 
Robespierre /" (It is I who accuse you, Robespierre). 
He then pioceeded to inveigh bitterly against the 
secret designs of Robespierre, his base flatteries of 
the people, his supposed share m the massacres of the 
prisons, and to vindicate the fuends of the Revolution 
from having any hand in this odious transaction, as 
well as the people of Paris in general, who, he said, 
knew how to repel their foes, hut not to assassinate 
those whom they had m then powei “ AH Paris was 
before the Tuileri.es on the 10th of August, and par- 
ticipated in the events and sentiments of that day 
Hot 400 persons, led by a stupid honor, were to be 
seen before the prisons on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember, while half that number executed then bloody 
task within." And then returning to Robespiene, he 
charged him with being accessory to the blood that 
had been shed, and with an insatiable thnst and 
craving after more, at each pause repeating the em- 
phatic words, u G est nun qui t 3 accuse, Robespierre /” 
This was the famous Louvet, afterwards one of the 
proscribed members, and who has given so interesting 
an account of his own, and the sufierings of his paity 
in his “Memoirs” of that period 
Robespierre was screened by the Convention, and 

Si. ? f °?°T S ’ but ** wei S ht °f the accusation 
ted on Marat, who appeared at the bar of the Con- 
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vention to exculpate himself. He had in his journal 
entitled et The Fuend of the People, w recommended a 
dictatorship, and pieached up assassination as a civic 
vutue , and now, amidst loud ones of reprobation, and 
the stupefaction of his hearers at his audacity, he 
fianldy declared what he thought on each of these 
topics He was less a hypocute than Eobespierre, 
had no ultenoi designs, and used no artifice m con- 
cealing his principles, hut rather made a ment of 
exposing them in then woist light There was no 
atiocity which fiom a gloomy temper and a spirit of 
dogmatism, he could not peisuade himself was right, 
and which he would not pioceed unblushmgly to 
obtrude upon others, being equally devoid of modesty 
or disci etion. Others had moie delight in the actual 
spilling of blood no one else had the same disin- 
terested and dauntless confidence m the theory 
Mai at might be placed almost at the head of a class 
that exist at all times, but only break out m times of 
violence and 1 evolution, who, without natural sen- 
sibdity or even stiong animal passions, are the dupes 
of every perverse paradox that gratifies their desire of 
intellectual power , who form crime into a code, and 
who pioclann conclusions that make the hair of others 
stand on end, not only with the most perfect calmness 
and composure, but with the redundant zeal and spirit 
of prosely tism belonging to saints and martyrs There 
can be little doubt that Marat regarded himself as an 
apostle of hbeity, and the more undeniably wrong 
he was, the moie infallible he thought himself, the 
very violence and harshness of his opinions riveting 
them the more on his conviction, and the circum- 
stance of eveiy one else being against him only proving 
his infini te superiority to the rest of mankind, and 
irritating his, habitual petulance into the fienzy of 
fanaticism Disappointed vanity would step in to 
confirm this original morbid bias Outrageous para- 
doxes are the resources of mediocrity of understanding, 
as bombastic metaphors are a sign of a frigid imagina- 
tion Perhaps this sort of theoretical and gratuitous 
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barbaufcy, by wtah Marat sought to k 


or 

o 


J WJLIJL UU JLU.Md.MIW i r 1 

makes more enemies, and shocks thegwwnd 
more than any excesses of passion or cruelty ; for these 
last, however we may lament or shuddei at thorn, 
are confined to the individual act, do not staler 
our faith m virtue, or make us, by reflection, abhor 
ourselves In the other case, the mind conceives a 
disgust and impatience at what appears to cast a blot 
and an imputation on the older of tbe moial woilu. 
Urged by the enthusiasm of insulted vntuc, und hex 
hatred of the doctrines of Marat, the handsome and 
high-spinted Charlotte Coiday woie a dagger in her 
bosom as a charm against the contagion of such 
revolting sophistry, and at length seized an oppor- 
tunity to nd the world of an intellectual monstei The 
same attempt was made twice on Robespierre, and 
&ded, probably from its bemg tbe result of a less 
determined plan and less rooted antipathy * 

The bickeimgs and animosity between the Mountain 
and the Gironde, that broke out with the first opening 
of the Convention and continually mcreased in acri- 
mony and peisonality, did not come to a decisive 
issue till alter the death of the King , and the 
moderation and scruples of the Bnssotms on xlus 
occasion proved fatal to them The Mountain went 
along with the popular tide, and indeed did all they 
could to excite the rage and fermentation of the 
passions , and this impulse, as it was the most violent, 
so it was the most powerful at the moment, and 
naturally prevailed 

Foi some time men’s minds were prepared foi the 
King s trial The J acobm Club resounded with in- 
vectives against him , reports the most injurious were 
circulated against his character , his condemnation 
was loudly called for as necessary to the establishment 
ot liberty on a sure basis The popular societies in the 
departments poured in addresses to the Convention 
to the same effect , the Sections also presented them- 


* See Appendix 2 
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selves at its bar, and even went so far as to paiade 
bo foi o them on litteis those who had been wounded 
on the 10 fell of August, and who came to de man d 
vengeance on this account against Louis Capet, for so 
they affected to call Louis XVI Tins is m the worst 
stylo of 1 evolutionary mock-heioics I do not object 
to striking an enemy haul, if he is an enemy, and if 
you strike him at all; but suiely to expect that he is 
not to defend himself, oi to show the wounds received 
m civil stnfe, wheie all is supposed to be voluntarily 
risked as well as braved foi one’s countiy or foi 
conscience’ sake, as beggaily claims to pity or incen- 
tives to levenge, is dastardly and pusillanimous to the 
last degiee. It is a wi etched assumption of a question 
which has only been decided by the event, and a 
cowaidly advantage taken of a fallen foe But here 
again we have the evei lasting craving after effect, 
produced by any means whatevei, and under the most 
paltiy pietence The Pausians insulted Louis, and 
stiove to degrade him by bald and oppiobnous 
epithets in his low estate, which entitled him doubly 
to eveiy consolation of courtesy and humanity (the 
great political question being reserved entire) — but 
theie was a contrast, there was a change of scene, a 
melo-diamatic opportunity not to be missed , though 
had he been restoied to that full regal power which 
alone could make him an object of fear oi enmity, they 
would have ciouched in abject submission at bis feet 
Those who insult over misfortune are the first to fawn 
on power The king was assailable, the man was 
sacred 

Public resentment joined with party motives to 
urge the unfortunate monarch to his fall Unluckily, 
about this period the discovery of the cabinet of steel 
redoubled the rancour of the people, and the despon- 
dency of the Kin g’s defenders After the 10th of 
August several papers had been found m the bureaus 
of the Civil List, which had but too cleaily pioved 
the secret understanding kept up by Louis XVI with 
the disaffected priests, the Emigrants, and Europe, 
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In a report drawn up imdei the Lc o 5 ^ ll ‘^ V y )] a ~ 
bly, lie Ld been accused of a design to b M - 
state and overturn the Revolution I t * ' 

leproached with having written on the 1 O h at Apn , 
1791, to the Bishop of Clennont, wvmg, tha il U 
otpt recoveicd lus power lie would rc-i dilt-dt tho 


only with a view to hasten w»v — 

verers, with liavmg been in habits of corn, *p° lt 
with men who wiote to hun in tlu-> ni.uwu r . * 1 ho 

war will compel all the powers to unit** agui^l *«». 
factious wretches who at piesent t} rautu-e uu.r hi au< e 
m oidei that then chastisement may * erv a In u. ds> t 
as a warning to all those wlioma} be tempi* d to tioulde 
the lepose of empues , you may reckon on ihv a. ’« >**• 
ance of 150,000 Piussians and Auatu.m >, and y.x 
aimy of 20,000 Emigrants*” — with haling i«t» in 
accoid with his brothers, whose rnttitenuc hi, die* 
claimed m his pubhc declarations , m line, with nun r 
liavmg ceased to use cveiy means t«n the o\eithr«>w 
of the Constitution Additional proofs w.ac tuw.* 
brought forward msuppoit of these allegations. There 
was at the Tuilenes, concealed behind tv wauicmt 
panel, a hole cut m tlio wall, and closed with a, 
shdmg-dooi o£ non This seciet recess w,n> pointed 
out to. Roland, when mimstei , and heie weio tound 
the documents of all the plots and intrigues of the 
Court against the Revolution, the cabals with the 
popular leaders to mciease the constitutional power 
of the King, with the aristocracy to bung back the 
ancient regime, the manoeuvres of Talon, the arrange- 
ments with Mhabeau, the propositions of Beaulitu, 
which had been accepted, to march the army to Pain 
and dissolve the Assembly by main foice. These 
proofs of treachery and double-dealing em.wod the 
people more than ever against the King: the bust of 
Mirabeau was broken m pieces at the Jacobins, and 
Convention (as we befoie obseivcd) had that 
which was placed m the hall of their sittings veiled 
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The discussion relative to the at tain der of the 
King was opened on the 13th of November, and 
opinions appeared strongly divided on the question. 
The Bnssotins weie (generally spe aking ) satisfied with 
the abdication of Louis XVI, which they had m a 
gieat measure effected, and objected to all further 
proceedings agamst him as illegal and impolitic , they 
were absolutely averse to his death There was anothei 
party, who contended by some wretched sophistry for 
a judicial pioceedmg, and wished to have him tried 
by foim of law, though there was neithei law to 
condemn him noi judges to try him, noi foim of 
sentence to be passed upon him The violent Revo- 
lutionary party, which began to domineei m the 
Convention,. weie equally disinclined to admit the 
inviolability of the King or the propriety of a legal 
proceeding agamst him, but persisted in considering 
the condemnation of Louis as a question of state, and 
an act of national justice They had not only strong 
prejudice, but also common sense on their side, as fai 
as related to the mode of viewing the subject. “ Citi- 
zens,” exclaimed St Just, one of the most determined 
and poweiful of their speakers, “ I undertake to piove 
that the opinion of Morrison, which sanctions the in- 
violability of the person of the King, and that of 
the Committee, who propose to try him as a simple 
citizen, aae equally false Foi myself, I say that the 
King ought to be judged as an enemy , that we have 
not to judge, but to put it out of his powei to destroy 
us, that being no longer anything in the compact 
winch bmds Fienchmen togethei, the foims ot pio- 
ceedmg must be sought not m the civil law, but in 
the laws of natuie and nations, and that all the 
delays and scruples on this occasion are so many 
offences agains t the safety and inviolability of the state 
The sam e men, let us not for get, who arc about to 
pronounce sentence on the Kuig, have also to found 
a Republic But those who attach so much undue 
importance to the just chastisement of a King, u ill 
never found a Republic. Citizens, if the people ot 
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Home, after six hundred years of virtue and hatred 
alamst tyrants, if Great Britain after the death of 
Cromwell, witnessed the return of the regal power in 
spite of all its energy, what ought not those among 
us who are good patriots and friends of liberty to ieai 
at seem" the axe tremble m your hands, and a people, 
from the first hour of its liberation, respect the 
memory of its chams t* 

The exact contrary conclusion ought to have been 
drawn. Those who instantly lose sight of the past 
pan have no security for the future W ere the French 
people all of a sudden to forget that they had ever 
had a monarchy, or to make hght, by a mere flourish 
of rhetorical fortitude, of the dieadful alternative to 
which either the Kin g or people were exposed? But 
to have done with reflections, as useless as they are 
painful — Robespierre followed on the same side of 
the question He had manifested extreme hardihood 
and extreme pertinacity during the whole of this 
trying discussion His cadaverous appetite was not 
to be diveited from its course, and he saw that he 
could not do better, m order to impiess on the 
Revolution that stem, relentless, homicidal character 
which he wished, than to begin the banquet of blood 
by the body of an anointed Kang Addressing 
himself to the Convention, he said, “You are not, 
and you cannot- be m this case other than statesmen 
You have not a sentence to pronounce for 01 against 
anmdmdual, but a measure of public safety to enact 
A dethroned King m a republic is only good for two 
things, either to trouble the tranquillity of the state 
and undermine liberty, or to cement both one and the 
other Louis was King, the Republic exists,' the 
famous question which occupies you is decided bv 
these single words Louis ’cannot be tried: he is 
already tried condemned, or the Republic is not 
justified. I demand that the Convention 


V _ VTTT V/l/AAV Oil tiuxi aecii 

Louis XVI a traitoi to the French people <nultv 
the eyes of humanity, and condemn him to death 


declare 
in 
on 
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the instant in virtue of the msuriection of the 10th of 
August " 

This reasoning is not very convincing or captivating; 
hut it is, like all Robespierre’s declamation, a disjointed 
tissue of rhapsodical common-places, forced into an 
abortive union by dogmatical assertion, and wheie, m 
the midst of an utter barrenness of thought 01 illus- 
tration, there is an appearance of coming to the point 
with gieat dn ectness and simplicity He was a meie 
party orator, and m common times ^d ^ general 
subjects, would have produced no effect whatever b 
in a period of violent agitation, when mens passions 
were set afloat and driven along m thesame funo 
cunent, the veiy destitution of naWpoweiswas 
an advantage, as it gave exclusive and tyrannic scope 
to of purpose, fell m wife the onutwn'd 

tumour of to hewers, who waited ^ 

not logical conclusions, or ingenious digressions,**^ 
whose inflamed zeal lent to his unmeaning antithetic^ 
dilemmas all the force of self-evident g 

For instance, what can be more absurd and _ at the 
same time iore artful or effectual, than the ^lo 
posing in the speech just cited to c °n A. U onst” 
s m 4tue of the insurrection of 
as if the rebellion against a m ?^ h £^necUon 
to bring him to the block, a founds 

must not only be just and rig Yet it was 

tion to build all future violen P . ke cour age, 

certamly that which gave the °n , , TQng’s 

the will, and the power to ac P fc gj-gument 
death, and it was therefore i the ° appea l 

to which a thorough-paced de o » k ow m all 
In like manner (tor it is important to ^ ^ 

circumstances what it is , * | ^ in his own defence 

human mind) his celebiate P . unieadable, but 
is dry and prosing, unconnecte J Qwn inveteracy 
the bhnd zeal of his partizaii his hard, un- 
of manner, his look, and p nrr 01 c0 mpunc- 

altered eye, which, betraymgno misgivm 0 
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tion. overcame and lured otters into lus toils, converted 
its very defects into beauties, as if lus bosom laboured 
with a weight of conviction which no words could be 
found adequately to expiess, and the charges against 
fom were too weak and absurd to admit even of a 

16 With respect to the part he took against the King, 
he wasno-ht in arguing the point as a question of state, 
ancTnot Sf law. If the law did not reach it, some 
other principle must, if the public safety was con- 
cerned, for neither the law nor the long, which are 
but instruments, are above the general good, which 
is the end of all law and sovereignty He who is 
placed above the law (should he forfeit the privilege 
of his station) is necessarily reduced to a state of 
nature, and placed out of the protection of the law. 
He is not indeed amenable to the law, but he becomes 
by that very circumstance a hostage to the common- 
wealth, or he might waste and destroy it at lus pleasui e 
As there is no law m that case made and provided, 
an appeal must he made to comma n sense and equity, 
which do not answer m a voice less loud or intelligible, 
because they speak their oldest and most natuial 
language That any one should he placed entiiely 
out of the reach of responsibility is a fiction m law, a 
courtesy of speech not to he understood as applicable 
to extreme cases If the person of the King were 
stnctly inviolable, according to the letter of the law 
and constitution, then the Convention could have no 
right to imprison or banish him, as a measure of 
security , and yet this was the mildest treatment pio- 
posed for him by the Constitutional paity If he 
were stnctly inviolable, he might enter the Convention 
and dispatch its membeis individually without the 
possibility of resistance This, it may be said, is an 
absurd case, but was it not the same thing if by a 
sign, a breath, he could encourage an army of 100 000 
men to come and do so? And was no precaution to 
be taken against tbis treason which had already been 
practised, and would still he penasted m as long as he 
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lived? Would. Ins banishment prevent Ins return at 
the head of his hoides of foreigners and b an ds of 
emigrants? The effect of this doctrine is to tie the . 
hands of liberty, and to make men and nations 
passive under the stroke of despotism, like sheep 
under the knife The condemnation of Louis XVI. 
stands on the same broad and firm foundation as that 
ol Charles I of England , and the object of both was, 
as I imagine, to lernove the most dangerous enemy of 
the state, and also to set an example and establish a 
principle, that if kings presume on being placed above 
the law to violate then first duties to the people, there 
is a justice above the law , and that rears itself to an 
equal height with thrones. This view of the subject 
makes the rulers cautious, makes the people bold, or 
even if it be said that such an example is of no use, 
for that longs are incorrigible, yet at any mte it takes 
away that servile awe and (head with which the 
people were wont to shrink from the contest with 
power and authority, like the warriors in Homer who 
were afraid to encounter the immortal Gods m battle, 
because they were invulnerable and impassive to 
blows and death' If a common man is detected as a 
spy or m the act of conveying important information 
oi encouragement to the enemy's camp, he is hanged 
up without judge 01 jury, no man intercedes foi hi m , 
no man writes his epitaph, it is a thing of couise 
But the case is different with a king In the eye of 
piejudice it may be so, but in the eye of reason it i» 
aggravated, foi it is the very circumstance of his 
hemg a king that adds to his powei and demonstrates 
the necessity of removing him. It vas not Louis 
XVI that was properly the subject of debate, but the 
last remains of aibitraiy power, of which he Mas the 
representative, that phantom ot the past, that ro'-o in 
irreconcilable antipathy to the prospect oi iutmo 
freedom, that no voice could charm, no heart could 
tame , that, aftectmg magnanimity and moderation ui 
public, clung in secret to every vestige of pun ex and 
prerogative, that shr unk in fear and loatluDg iioui an 
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acknowledgment of the peopled rights, and scrupled 
at no treachery, no violence, no shameless league that 
promised a chance of finally annulling and disowning 
them — it was this phantom of kingly power that was 
struck at, that tottered and fell headless with Louis 
XVI and with it the opinion, the paralysing pie- 
mdice that that powei was sacred, inviolable, and that 
one life of more consequence than the lives of all 
other men. In fine, the end and object of this act, 
“which was not done m a comer," was to let the 
world see that theie was a majesty of the people as 
well as of kmgs, which might be too long insulted 
and tnfled with, and that when the one came into 
collision with the other, the latter must kick the 
beam Or he it that le malkeur et la pitie should 
never he parted; but is pity only due to the mis- 
fortunes of kmgs, or the sword of justice only to he 
blunted in favour of those who wield it? For scenic 
effect, the individual case hears most dressing up; 
hut the death of a king, his power and office apart, 
is no more than that of a common man, and we 
should remember, that 

“ The poor beetle that we tread upon. 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ” 

If a son or a brother had dethroned, Louis, had 
imprisoned, had beheaded him (a thing that happens 
every day, except where reason and philosophy 
temper absolute power), no one would have heard of 
it, or after a buzz of idle wonder, it would have been 
hushed up by the sycophants and jobbers of courts as 
a family affair, the actual proprietor might have been 
ejected, the reversion of despotism would have re- 
mamed untouched A regicide is a parricide, but a 
parncide is not a regicide m the pages of heralds and 
court scribes. But when a mighty people, when man- 
kind strike the blow, and abate the nuisance altogether 
and take the power into their own hands, so that the 
change is for the benefit of millions, then an appeal 
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is made to outiaged humanity, and tears and groans 
' 1)evc * have an end, because at the same expense 
oi life and anguish, a gieat principle is established, 
and a nation declared fiee. This, then, is not the 
language of humanity, but of hypocrisy and servility, 

01 is fit only foi the writers of melodramas and 
elegies.* 

, behaviour o t Louis XYI on his trial was 
simple, manly, and affecting He rested his defence 
chiefly on a positive denial of any knowledge of the 
letteis and documents that weie brought as proofs 
against him His advocates on this occasion, Male- 
sheibes (who nobly volunteered this service on the 
lefusal of Target), Tionchet, and Deseze, did them- 

* Buonaparte has left his opinion as to what ought to have been 
the conduct of the Constituent Assembly with regard to Louis XVI 
.iftei the flight to Varennes — “ Gieat as this error was” (the Consti- 
tution they established) “ it was less flagrant, and had less deplor- 
nblo consequences than that of persisting m re establishing Louis 
XVI on the tin one, after the afiair of Vai ennes What then ought 
the Assembly to have done t It ought to have sent commissioners 
extraordinary to Varennes, not to bring the King back to Paris, but 
to dear the way for him, and to conduct him safely beyond the fron- 
tier s, to have decreed, by virtue of the Constitution, that he had 
abdicated, proclaimed Louis XVII King, created a regency, con- 
fided the care of the Dauphin during his minority to a Princess of the 
house of Conde, and composed the Council of Regency and the 
ministry of the principal members of the Constituent Assembly A 
government so conformable to principle, and so national, would have 
iound means to remedy the disadvantages of the Constitution , the 
foice of events would soon have led to the adoption of the necessary 
modifications It is probable that Prance would have triumphed 
over all lier enemies, foreign and domestic, and would have expe- 
rienced neither anarchy nor revolutionary government By the time 
of the King’s majority, the Revolution would have been so well 
rooted, that it might have defied every attack To act otherwise, 
was entrusting the steering of the vessel, during the most violent 
storm, to a pilot no longei capable of conducting her , it was calling 
r the crew to insurrection and revolt, in the name of public safety, it 
was invoking anarchy ” — 3fcmoii3,rol mp3 

""fig better as it is ” — We shall have occasion to see heieafter 
what was his opinion, on the subject of the King’s death In all these 
questions Buonaparte was influenced by political calculations and 
available circumstances, of which he, perhaps, would have made 
something, but which, oidmarily speaking, would have come to 
nothing Men in. general require to be governed by abstract pun- 
ciples or strong passions , and both lead to very downright conclusions. 
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selves great and lasting honour by theii* eloquence, 
SemSty and interested zeal The Convention 
pionounced his condemnation by a majonty of only 
26 voices out of above 700 The smallness of tins 
majority was made a plea to set aside the sentence 
“Decrees aie passed by a simple majority, said a 
member of the Mountain “ True" it was replied, 
“but decrees may be lecalled, wheieas the. liie of a 
■man cannot be recalled” Some weie ioi ieliev- 
i n( r themselves from the responsibility by an appeal 
to°tlie nation, but this, it was thought, would betiay 
a distrust of the cause, and might also bleed a civil 
war The sitting of the Convention wlucli concluded 
the trial lasted seventy-two hours It might naturally 
he supposed that silence, lestiaint, a soit of leligioii-* 
awe would have pervaded the scene; on the contrary, 
every thing bore the maiks of gaiety, dissipation, anil 
the most grotesque confusion The farther end of 
the hall was converted into boxes, where ladies, m a 
studied dishabille, swallowed ices, oianges, liqueuis, 
and received the salutations of the membeia, who 
went and came as on ordinary occasions Heie the 
doorkeepers on the Mountain side opened and shut 
the boxes reserved for the mistresses of the Duke of 
Orlecms-EgdUte ; and here, though every sign of 
appiobation or disapprobation was strictly foibidden, 
you heard the long indignant “ Ea, litis l “ of the 
Mother-Duchess, the patroness of the bands of female 
Jacobins, whenevei her ears were not loudly gieeted 
with the welcome sounds of death The uppei 
gallery, reserved for the people, was during the whole 
trial constantly full of strangers and spectatois of eveiy 
description, drinking wine and brandy as m a tavern 
Bets were made as to the issue of the tnal m all the 
neighbouring coffee-houses Ennui, impatience dis- 
gust sat on almost every countenance Each membex 
seemed to ask, whether his turn came next ? A sick 
deputy, who was called, came forward wrapped up m his 
nightcap and nightgown, and the Assembly; when 
they beheld this sort of phantom, laughed The figures 
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passing and lepassmg, and lendered more ghastly by 
the pallid lights, and that in a slow and sepulchral 
voice only pionounced the word Death , the Duke of 
Oileans hooted, almost spit upon, when he voted for 
the condemnation of his lelative, others calculating if 
they should have time to go to dinner before they 
gave their veidict, while the women weie pnckm 0 * 
caids with pms in Older to count the votes, some of 
the deputies fallen asleep, and only waked up to give 
then sentence, Manuel, the secretary, trying to falsify 
a few votes m favour of the unfortunate Bong, and 
m dangei of being muideied foi his pams in the 
passages; all this had the appearance rathei of a 
hideous dieam than of the leahty When Male- 
sheibes went to cariy the tidings to the Bang, he 
found him with, his head lechued on the table, in a 
niusmg postuie, and he observed to him at his entei- 
mg, “ I have been! for these two horns trying to 
recollect what I have evei done to incur the ill-will of 


my subj ects.” The very endeavour showed goodness of 
heart and a certain simplicity of charactei, but it 
would be long before one taught fiom his childhood 
to believe that he could do no wrong, would find just 
giound of offence m his behaviour to his people The 
execution of the sentence was fixed foi the 21st of 
January, 1793 Louis mounted the fatal scaffold 
with firmness, after administering the last sacrament, 
his confessoi addiessed him, “ Son of St Louis, ascend 
into heaven 1 ” He, however, manifested some re- 
pugnance to submit to his fate, and would have 
-addiessed the spectators, staggering to one side of the 
platform for that purpose, when the drums beat, and 
he was suddenly seized by the executioners and 
undeiwent the sentence of his judges It is said that 
the indecent haste and eagerness of these men to 
complete their task arose from orders having been 
issued to the soldiers, m case of any attempt at a 
rescue, to file at the scaffold, and that they were 
afraid of being themselves dispatched if any alarm 
were given, or there were any symptoms of com- 
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motion among the ciowd One person tasted the 
Wood with a brutal exclamation, that it was shook- 
X W," the ban and pieces of the dress were 
;.,VL" by the attendants No strong emotion was 
evinced at the moment, the place was like a lair, but 
a few da\s aftei, Pans, and those who had voted for 
the dt*uh of the monaich, began to feel senous and 
uneasy at what they had done. Louis XVI had 
occupied his time while m prison, where his confine- 
muit was stnct, chiefly in consoling his wife and 
'later, and in instructing his son He discovered 
neither impatience, regiet, nor resentment The 
truth is, that gieat and trying situations raise the 
mind above itself, and take out the stmg of personal 
suffering, by the impoitance of the reflections and 
touaciiiieiices they suggest He read much, and often 
n verted to the English history, wheie he found 
man) examples of fallen monarchs, and one among 
thun, condemned like himself by the people He 
v,.is attended diumg the whole time, and m his last 
moments, by Ins old servant, Clery, who never left 
him The names of those who are faithful in misfor- 


tune aie sacied m the page of histoiy 1 The Queen 
iuflovs cd hei husband to the block, after an interval 
of almost a jeai. Theie weie cucumstances of a 
dastardly ami cold-blooded harhanty attending the 
m caution. against hei But the revolutionary spirit 
ha» l then attained its highest virulence and fury 
*iht expressed hei appienensions of being tom in 
pieces by the mob on her way to the scaffold, and 
Wes guv el) assmed by one of the gendarmes who 
accompanied hei, that ‘she would leach it without 
meeting any harm It is an affecting incident, that 
)u~t Lioie die expired she turned round her head to 

, k dZ ^ ie Tuilencs, and then laid hei neck on 
tin* block e 
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One might have concluded that the death of Louis 
XVI , which removed one great cause of dissension, 
and united all Euiope m an extended and formidable 
league against them, would have healed or abated the 
animosity of the diffeient parties towards each other; 
instead of which it mcreased and inflamed it to a 
pitch of inconceivable fury and madness The com- 
mon object of their distrust and suspicion being gone, 
they immediately fell upon one another, for their 
passions weie so excited that they required some 
object to vent themselves upon , and the greatness of 
the danger that threatened them, so fai from pro- 
ducing candour 01 foibeaiance, lendered them more 
irritable, jealous, and vindictive, drove them upon 
despeiate measuies, and when they could not wreak 
them disappointed malice on the common foe, they 
turned lound on their rivals, as the most obvious 
resource that piesented itself, and accused them of 
being accomplices m the reverses of the Eepubhc, or 
at any rate, of causing them by their lukewarmness 
and mdiffeience The whirl of the political machine 
was so violent and irregular, that it was dangerous, 
nay, fatal, to all that came within its reach The 
popular party not only enforced the most severe and 
sanguinary laws against those who were known or 
suspected to be adveise to the Revolution, bnt they 
pursued with the same spirit of intolerance all those 

sion ” The treatment of the Dauphin is another of those abominations 
•which show the extent of therevolutionary reaction at tlnsperiod, when, 
to express their contempt for the old system, men fancied that nothing 
hut slang was decent, and that everything but outrage was affecta- 
tion This 13 the ti ue lovs-hfc of democracy, which, feeling no respect 
for anything, can only exalt one side by degrading the other, and 
can allow no merit in an adversary, lest it should outweigh its own 
meanness and want of it On the contrary, we ought to allow the 
utmost to the opposite claims and pretensions, and then say that 
ours are still higher Let a king be all but sacred— yet no individual 
is of as much consequence as a whole people 1 hat is enough to 
insist upon, if we only stick to that— but if we fight only with non- 
entities, we shall fall prostrate before the least show of resistance or 
argument Servility does not consist m paying respect to the per- 
sons of others, but m supposing that this personal respect includes a 
compromise of every principle of fieedom and justice 
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«ho did not appiove of then extieme ngour, or who 
differed from them but a hanVbreadth as to auj mea- 
sures or principles to be adopted. They took Mimui wr> 
iustice of those who laid themselves open to th« 
chaige of Modermtism, which was a watchwou tor 
imprisonment and death; made the most trilling 
distinctions capital offences; and as then potion-* 
became more inflamed and then action-* wore q«* ■*- 
tionable, giew natuially moie impatient of tho dudu>v 
of opposition to them The oulmaiy proucm ^ ot 
the French chaiacfcer to be led away by cirouuWancc', 
or the impulse of the moment was heightened mto 
tragic cancatuie and deformity at the present erhb. 
lake people out at sea on a lalt, and luluccil t<* the 
last extiemity, they seemed to lose all di-tritiow, 
common sense, and humanity No set of actum on a 
stage could mouth 01 lant 01 state moie furiously — no 
den of bravos could stab moie causelevdy fur a Word 
or look, than these demiue philosopher and enlight- 
ened patriots of the eighteenth centuiy Too much 
blinded by passion to have any doubt of the suoccm 
of their cause, they instantly thiew the blame of any 
unexpected failure m the piogiess of the armies on 
treachery m the General, winch soon involved in iW 
lamiffcations all those to whom they had any distaste 
at home The futility did not lessen the confidence of 
the charge, for the same strength of piejudico tlt.it 
suggested it without reason, supplied the pi oofs , and 
the more incredible and extravagant any piopo^ition, 
the more leadily was it admitted m tins moibid state 
of feeling There is a tendency m the mind to all 
stiong excitement, whethei of good oi evil , and m 
truth, evil has this advantage ovei good, that it is the 
strongest excitement of the two. It was, theiefoie 
con (more that these persons conjuied up phantoms 
of conspiracy and danger to keep then imagination^ 
m play and dipped their hands m blood to persuade 
themselves that they were in earnest, and to wipe out 
effeminate and slothful scruples The habit became a 
want, and called foi the application of a continually 
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increasing stimulus to pioduce tlie customaiy sense of 
energy and self-complacency. Tins impetuous, head- 
long impulse not only became the ruling jiassion m 
the bi easts of the leaders, but communicated itself 
by sympathy to all aiound He who was maddest 
was wisest , and he who startled the multitude by the 
most groundless alarms or the most offensive pi oposals, 
was sure to gain the greatest number of heaiers and 
convei ts. This craving after excitement was pampei ed 
into a disease, a mama, and no mattei who 01 what 
the subject, it was necessaiy to bung out new plots, 
new accusations, new horrors for the public entertain- 
ment, like a succession of new pieces at a theatie 
The Revolution ran wild, and was contained m its 
oibit only by the pressuie of external foice, which had 
indeed given it its extiaoi dinary and eccentnc impulse 
Theie was a suspension of all the common chanties, a 
concentration of all the ill-humours of the state , sus- 
picion alone was virtue , he who mounted the tribune 
to denounce his neighboui was alone a fnend to ins 
country, he who giasped the assassin's knife w'as 
alone safe from it Even talents and eloquence, 
though on the populai side, incurred au imputation as 
not sufficiently civic Literatuie was an invidious 
distinction, a frivolous digression horn the gicat ques- 
tion ; and those only, who with Stentonau lungs 
could bawl out a few vulgai, ferocious watchwords 
and s ig nals of paity proscription, that the many could 
repeat after them, that implied liatied without a cause, 
and led to mischief without an object, weie consideitd 
as the models of pure patriotism and lepublieau sim- 
plicity The superior accomplishment* ot the Em- 
sotms weie as fatal to them as their modeiation and 
h umani ty Pedantiy and formality weie earned to a* 
gieat a height m matters of speculation, a* lage and 
bigotiy in piactice The plans and theories ot con- 
stitutions and governments were minutely varud 
and uncalled-foi , the Decade supei*cd«d the week; 
Sunday was abolished, and the name* oi the do)» 
weiealteied, anew table of we’ghts and mcOMina 
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was adopted proposals were made for an universal 
lammage, pojecte of general pillage, of agrarmn laws, 



up mto a potatoe-garden , the worship of Reason was 
substituted for that of the Supreme Being ; and every 
thing, as may be supposed in this state of things, un- 
derwent a change It was intended to reveise all the 
old ideas and establishment, to make every thing an 
experiment, and to begin society cle novo The rage 
of paiadox succeeded to the torpor of prejudice, and 
philosophy consisted m setting common sense at defi- 
ance, and in giving a loose to the idlest suggestions of 
fancy Each of these changes, as it occuned, was 
looked upon as an important revolution , and woe he 
to him who had hazarded the smallest objection to the 
most insignificant or absurd among them 1 
Mi Burke has made fine havoc of the “ Abbe 
Sidyes’s pigeon-holes, crammed full of Constitutions,” 
and laughs at the stress laid upon the figure of the 
Departments, whether round 01 square The obsti- 
nacy and insanity of the leaders, and the frivolous 
pietexts on which they pioceeded to the utmost ex- 
tremities agamst each other, have been often appealed 
to to throw a ridicule and odium on the Devolution 
itself And at first sight and to the petulance of 
party spirit it may seem so But if we consider 
faithei, the reverse conclusion will hold good , for the 
very circumstance of the disproportioned importance 
of these pretexts and the narrow shades of difference 
to which they weie 1 educed as the grounds of their 
deadly quanels, though it exhibits a revolting picture 
of the heated state of party feeling and of the evils 
attendant on a contest for power, shows also that the 
great pnnciples of the Devolution remained untouched. 
Ihe different candidates for popularity and heads of 
factions quarrelled about minor points, because thev 
duist not quarrel about greater ones. Whoevei had 

these <l uestl0]Q > soon have 

found the difference to his cost They might dispute, 
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toi . instance, about the foim of the Departments, 
then &uq or numbei, but no one proposed to re- 
establish the privileges of the ancient corpoiations, 
the revocation of the sale of national domains, the 
lestoiation of tithes, ot the corvees 01 game laws, or 
the exemption of the most opulent part of the com- 
munity from the payment ot taxes The chief han dle 
vluch the Jacobins made use of against the Gironde 
was, that they did not stiarn some of these great and 
ongmal pi maples (such as the hatred of loyalty) to 
the very utmost point of possible tension. They did 
not, however, owe then fall (one of the greatest blots 
and scandals ot the tune) merely to the wanton inso- 
lence of their avals, but to the defection of Dumounez 
and the tieacheiy (as it was called) of General Mack, 
in \\ Inch they weie absiudly and most unjustly im- 
plicated by the fury of the multitude 

And what is this popular fury that is so much 
talked about, and that commits such stiange havoc ? 
Is it a phantom, a thmg without a cause ? No, it has 
alwaj'S a motive equal to the rage it feels and the 
mischief it does Nothing but the immediate, me- 
sistible sense of extreme danger or extreme wiong 
eitliei can 01 does excite it, or take from it m its 
paioxysms of impatience and despair all sense of nght 
and wiong, all distinction of fnend or foe, so that we 
may judge even fiom its extravagance of the depth of 
its pi o vocation It is this flame, kindled not of straw 
01 stubble, or the breath of a demagogue, but of a 
thousand burning wrongs, that spieads on all objects 
a luud glaie, blood-stained, goigeous, confounding all 
foims, dazzli ng the strongest sight When Marat 
mounted the tribune with the list of proscribed 
patnots m his hand, and dictated to the astonished 
Convention what names to put m, what names to 
strike out, it was not that poor, distorted, scarecrow 
figuie and maniac countenance that inspired awe and 
silenced opposition , but he was hemmed m, driven 
on, sustained m the height of all his malevolence, 
folly, and piesumption by 80,000 foreign bayonets, 
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that sharpened his worthless sentences and pomted 
his frantic gestuies Pans, threatened with destruc- 
tion, thrilled m his accents, Pans, diessed in hei 
robe of flames, seconded his incendiary zeal . a thou- 
sand hearts were beating in his bosom, which wiithed 
like the Sybil's , a thousand daggeis weie whetted on 
his stony words Had he not been backed by stiong 
necessity and strong opinion, he would have been 
treated as a madman , but when his madness aiose 
out of the sacred cause and impending fate of a whole 
people, he who denounced the danger was a “seer 
blest ," he who pointed out a victim was the high 
priest of freedom It was this popular fuiy, the 
feeling of the last bewildering extremity with the re- 
solution to meet it, that was the soul of Jacobinism ; 
it was this that having to do with “ that dragon old, 
that was and is, and is to be,” spared no pains, 
scrupled no means, dealt blow for blow, and answeied 
threat with threat, that signed an order for an execu- 
tion 01 planned the array of a battle , it was this that 
inspired the Junes of the Guillotine, and sat and 
smiled in the gallenes of the Convention with the 
tvicoteuses of Robespierre 1 •»* It was this that mouthed 
out blasphemies and rant, and by its very fioth and 
trashiness proved the sacredness and solidity of its 
cause, for nothing else could redeem such baseness 
It was this that led to the ruthless destruction of all 
old customs, establishments, names, and forms, the 
total i azure of the old edifice of society that theie 
might be nothing left of it but a by-woid It was 
tlus that threw a slui on arts and elegance, and made 
the scrtus popufo the sole law , for of what use are 
arts and elegance m a famine or a slnpwieck ? This 
gave an air of hardness, crudeness, and barbarity to 
the Revolution, but armed it in panoply all proof 
Ine Bnssotms were humane and accomplished, hut 
what would their humanity or accomplishments avail 

sagfirissf.' 
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iu the camp of the allies, 01 in a clique of roy alis ts ? 
Thoie is no adequate measuie between the public 
good and private legaids ; and when the former is 
inged to the edge ot the piecipice, and ready to be 
dashed in pieces, eveiytlnng else must be sacrificed to 
save it The allies might easily have put an end to 
the hoirors at which then* delicacy was so much 
shocked, by making peace at any penod of the Bevo- 
lution Why then did they not ? It would have 
been compromising the loyal cause Why then were 
the people to be the fiist to give m ? If the princi- 
ples of despotism authoiised the piolongmg all these 
lioiiois, the punciples of freedom might justify the 
enduring them to tho utmost Let us hear no moie 
of the cant on this subject 

Dumounez after the death of the King conceived 
designs of putting an end to the Bevolution and play- 
ing a distinguished pait lnmself on the stage of the 
woild He had (as we have seen) gone to Pans, after 
the retieat of the Piussians, to concert measuies for 
the invasion of the Austnan Netherlands He re- 
turned to the airny on the 20th of October 1792, and 
commenced an attack on the enemy on the 28th At 
the head of the army of Belgium, 40,000 stiong, he 
marched fiom Yalenciennes on Mons, supported on 
his right by the anny of the Aidennes, amounting to 
16,000 men under Geneial Valence, who du*ected his 
route from Givet to Namur, and on his left by the 
anny of the North, 18,000 strong, undei General 
Laboiudonnaie, who advanced from Lille on Tournay 
The plan which a year before had failed for want of 
sufficient expenence now succeeded The Austnan 
army, posted in ftont of Mons, waited to give battle 
in its entienchments Dumounez completely defeated 
them, and the victory of Jemmapes opened the 
Netherlands to the Bepublic, and recommenced once 
moie the ascendancy of the French arms in Europe 
Having beaten the enemy on the 6th of November, 
Dumounez entered Mons on the 7th, Brussels on the 
14th, and Li ege on the 28th Valence took Namur, 
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mastersof the Meuse and of the .Scheldt, went onto 
winter quarters, after having driven the Austnans 
behind the Roer— From this moment hostilities com- 
menced between Dumounez and the Jacobins I be 
latter, by a decree of the loch of December, organised, 
the conquered country into a lepubhc, established 
clubs on the model of the parent society, made requi- 
sitions, rendered their yoke more msuppoitable^ than 
that of the Austnans, and defeated all Dumounez s pro- 
jects of independence for the Netherlands, 01 of ambi- 
tion for himself He went to Pans to complain, ancl 
to try to save Louis XYL, but retained to the army 
without having obtained either of his objects, dis- 
satisfied and determined to make any new victones 
serve to effect a change of politics 
The fiontiers of France were this time about to be 
attacked by nearly all the poweis of Europe England 
joined the coabtion against France, the last and most 
formidable of its enemies On learnmg the news of 
the death of Louis XYI our cabmet sent back the 
French ambassador Chauvekn, and diew Holland mto 
the quarrel with it, under pietence of the opening of 
the Scheldt by order of the French government. This 
pretence could deceive no one, and was like the stia- 
tagem of those foolish birds that bury their beads m 
the sand, and think nobody can see them Our states- 
men of this period, Mr Pitt and others, weie so wrapped 
up m words and rhetorical common-places, that they 
fancied them an impenetrable covering Con ti nental 
politicians, who are jealous of the maritime prepon- 
derance of England, and suppose us to be a merely 
money-gettmg nation, have assigned commercial 
aggrandisement as the motive of the war This is an 
utter mistake Our conduct at the peace showed it • 
we gave up all that we might have claimed as a 
trading country Our object from first to last was the 
disinterested defence of the legitimate goveZen^ 
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vvhich is so much, tho 11101 e lemaikable as om own 
vva'j not legitimate , 01 , as Mi Wyndham exclaimed 
emphatically at the time, our motto was, “ Pensh 
commcice, live the Constitution t” We somehow 
chose to taucy the tate of oui own fi.ee gove rnm ent 
intimately mtoi u oven with that of the old despotic 
government of Fiance If the consequence had been 
the entno uun ol oui commerce and the loss of our 
pOs.s&'oions in both the Indies, we should have gone 
to vwu novel thelesa. It was not our merchants, but 
the court mid eleigy who gave the tone at this period 
The people vveie stiongly divided, or upon the whole 
against it Spain had lately undergone a change of 
uuuistiy ; the famous Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, and 
since Pnnce of Peace, having been placed at the bead 
of affairs, tlnough the influence of Great Britain and 
the Emigrants This power bioke with France, after 
interceding in vain for Louis XYI and offering its 
neutrality as the puce of the life of the King Naples 
follow eil the example of the Pope, who had entered 
into the same league Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Tuikey 1 emamed neutei Russia was at this tame 

occupied with the second partition of Poland, m pie- 
ventmg which the cliampionspf social oidei and legiti- 
mate government did not feel themselves concerned. 
Ail their thoughts vveie directed against France 
The Republic had its frontiers threatened by the 
most warlike troops m Eiuope It would shortly 
have to contend with 45,000 Ausfio-Sardimans on the 
Alps , 50,000 Spanxaids in the passes of the Pyre- 
nees; 70,000 Austrians and Imperialists, reinforced 
by 38,000 English and Dutch on the Lower Rhine 
and in the Netheilands , 33,400 Austrians between 
the Meuse aud the Moselle, and 112,600 Prussians, 
Austrians, aud Imperialists on the Middle and Upper 
Rhine To make head against so many enemies, the 
Convention decreed a levy of 300,000 men This 
measure of external defence was accompanied by one 
of extiemp ngorn for the internal security At the 
moment that the new-iaised battahons quitted Pans, 
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^ort the Eevolu.on 
within, while the troops weie going to defend it on 
the frontier The tribunal, composed of nine members, 
was to have the power of life and death without j ury 
and without appeal The Gironde, by opposing this 
arbitrary measure, only lessened theii popularity and 
biought their patriotism into question ; foi they 
seemed to favour the secret enemies of the Republic, 
by objectmg to a tribunal destined to punish them, 
as if such a tribunal must necessarily be impartial 
and infallib le m its decisions All they could obtain 
was the introduction of juries, and the exclusion of the 
most violent of the proposed members, while they them- 
selves had any influence, though this did not last long 
The principal efforts of the Coalition were directed 
agamst the eastern frontier of Fiance, from the North 
Sea to Hunmguen The Prince of Cobuig, at the 
head of the Austrians, was to attack the Fiench on 
the Roer and the Maese, and penetrate into the 
Netherlands, while the Prussians marched against 
Custine, took Mayence, and followed up the plan of 
invasion of the preceding year Dumounez, more 
occupied with his own vam projects than with the 
penis of the country, thiew himself on the left of 
these operations, and entered Holland at the head of 

20.000 men. He was to be joined at Nimeguenby 

25.000 men under Miranda He took Breda and 
Gertruydenberg; but as he was preparing to attack 
the othei fortresses, and dreaming of making himself 
master of Holland and marching to Pans at the head 
of his victonous troops to - put an end to the Revolu- 
tionary Government, the army of the right suffered 
the most alarming reverses, the Austrians havino- 
forced Miranda to raise the siege of Maestncht, crossed 
the Meuse, and put the French army neai Liege com- 
pletely to the rout Dumouriez received an order 
from the Executive Council, which he found hims elf 
obliged reluctantly to obey, to quit Holland mstantlv 
and put himself at the head of the Belgic troops. ^ 
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At the news of these chsasteis, the Jacobins became 
outrageous With then* headstrong peiversity, which 
would listen to no lemonstrance, they incontinently 
attributed them to an undei standing between the 
geneials and the Bnssotms They agieed to foil 
upon the lattei in a body in the Convention on the. 
night of the 10th of March, 1793 The tocsin was 
sounded, the banieis closed, but several cncumstances 
pi evented the execution of the plot the Bnssotms, 
apprised of the scheme, kept out of the way The 
ram fell in torrents, and the mmistei of war, Beumon- 
ville, had a skumish with a band of the msuigents, 
and dispersed them at the head of a battahon of 
Breton volunteers Veigmaud the next day de- 
nounced the conspiracy, and demanded an investiga- 
tion In his strong and glomng language, he said, 
“We march from cnmes to amnesties, and fiom 
amnesties to crimes A large numbei of citizens 
have persuaded themselves to considei the invitations 
of robbers as the ebullitions of geneious souls, and 
lobbery itself as a means of public safety We liai e 
witnessed the development ot that stiange system of 
liberty, according to which they say to you, ‘You 
aie free, but think as we do, or we denounce you to 
the vengeance of the people , you aie free, but bow 
the neck befoie the idol to which we offei incense, 
or we denounce you to the vengeance ot the 
people.; you aie free, but join with us m perse- 
cuting the men whose piobity and talents we diead, 
or we denounce you to the vengeance of the people'' 
Citizens, it is to be feared that the Kevoluuon, 
like Saturn, will successively devour its children, 
and in the end engendei ‘despotism with the evils 
that attend it'” These striking words piodueed a 
tiansient impiession on the Conieution, but the 
measures of inquiry proposed by Yeigmaud came to 
nothing. 

The Jacobins were disappointed at tho ill aucd.^ 
of then first attempt upon tlieir adversaria how- 
ever, the lnsuuection which soon alter broke out in 
La Vendee gave them new courage The wu of La 
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Vendee 'was one of those events which were nearly 
inevitable in the Revolution. This country, thrown as 
it were on one side of France, having scarcely any 
intercourse with the capital, not being a thoioughfaie 
to other places, without roads, without large towns, 
•consisting of villages and hamlets, i emote, poor, and. 
ignorant, remained almost in its ancient feudal state. 
There via* no middle or independent class, neither 
books nor eommeice ; and the peasantry, receiving all 
then notions from the priests, weie attached like 
v,v»als to the soil, and to its lordly proprietors, as m 
the early times. The Revolution was to them an 
event alike unexpected and unaccountable The 
pried., and nobles, finding themselves strong in these 
province*, had not emigiated This was therefoie the 
true centre or ralfymg-point of the counter-revolution, 
for hue the doctrines and principles of the ancient 
/ c(fi me v ere to be found in their 01 jgmal integrity. It 
true, the exactions and vexations of the old system 
were here kept up with gi eater seventy than almost 
anywhere , but their being giound down by them did 
not make the inhabitants less pi one to the earth, nor 
less desirous to ding others if they could into the 
same situation Probably, too, the extreme semtude 
of the peasants was compensated for by some of the 
u?m.'pondent advantages, the patronage and hospi- 
tality oi thy chivalrous times and manners, at least 
all the sentiments and piejudices of that age remained 
m lull iuiee* Theie was to have been a general 
n-wng m 1702 , under the Count de la Rouaine, which 
tailed in consequence ot his having been arrested at 
the* time , but on the occasion of laismg the levy of 
*>00,000 rnen to iccruit the Republican ar mi es, the 
in sum chon bioke out afiesh The insurgents’ beat 
the Gindanneiie at St Florens, and at first chose for 
tfietr chief, the vvaggonci Cathelmeau, Chaiette an 

Sf V \ r ? 0l n<m arlnCN l } ie gamekeeper Stofflet 
JUU communes had nsen at the sound of the 

* - - Mvnotr, of the Counter L.i Jtochejacquelin 
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tocsin , and tlien the noble chieftains Bonchamps, 
Lescure, La Rochejacquelm, D'Elbee, and Talmont, 
joined the otheis The troops of the line, and the 
battalions of the National Guard who marched ag ains t 
the insurgents weie eveiywheie defeated and driven 
back. The Yendeans had become masteis of Cka- 
tillon, Bressuue, and Vikieis, and foimed themselves 
into thiee armies of 10,000 and 12,000 men each , the 
first undei Bonchamps on the banks of the Loire, the 
second placed m the centie under D’Elbee, the third 
was stationed m the Lower Vendee under Charette 
A council of war was appointed to direct their opera- 
tions, and Cathelmeau was chosen generalissimo 
This was fiorn the beginning one of the chief scourges 
of the Revolution — a wound that was nevei thoroughly 
healed, and from which gall and bitterness issued m 
the gieatest piofusion. 

On the fiist intelligence of this formidable insur- 
rection the Convention took measures of gieater 
seventy than ever against the pnests and emigrants 
All those belonging to the privileged classes were 
disarmed, and if they took part in any mihtaiy 
movement they weie outlawed The old emigrants 
were banished foi evei, on pam of death if they 
returned, and then goods confiscated On the door 
of each house the name of every inhabitant was to be 
inscnbed , and the Revolutionary Tribunal, which had 
been adjourned, commenced its dreadful functions. 
Just at the same time, and blow upon blow, came 
the account of fresh military disasters' Dumounez, 
on rejoining the army of the Netherlands, tried to 
make head against the Austrian general, the Prrnce 
of Cobur" He found his men disheartened and in 
want of everything , and wrote a threatening letter 
to the Convention accusing the Jacobins, who de- 
nounced him in return. After this, having brought 
Tns army into some order and engaged in a few skir- 
mishes, he risked a general battle at Nerwinde and 
lost it. The Netheilands were evacuated , and Du- 
mouriez, placed between two fires, beaten by the 

YOL. I. p 
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Austrians and assailed by the Jacobins, had iflcoui* 
to an expedient too common at tins time—to dave 
tbe wreck of bis fortune, and not be cntiiely baffled 
in his schemes of peisonal ambition, ho sold Ins coun- 
try He had confeiences with Colonel mack, ami 
agreed with the Austnans to deliver them up beveml 
strong places on the fiontier as pledges, while ho 
marched to Pans to lestore the monaichy. It is sup- 
posed that he wished to place the young Duke ot 
Chartres on the throne It is not likely that the 
Alli es would have cared one rasli what he intended, 
when he had once put the liberties of France into 
their power The Jacobms, ever on the alert, and 
acquainted with his intngues, sent thiee of tlum 
members, Proly, Pereiia, and Dubuisson, to sound 
him , to whom he made no seciet of Ins motive-* oi 
his designs It appeared upon coming to an expla- 
nation that he had a strong dislike to the Jacobin* 
and as strong a piedilection foi a king, which the 
French people must have at any rate — of then ow n 
choice if they would ; if not, he would foice one upon 
them In talking thus big, howevei, he was leckomng 
without his host To effect his blustering pi (.‘tensions 
he must first bung ovei the army to Ins view*, and de- 
liver Lille, Conde, and Valenciennes into the enemy’s 
hands In both these pieliminary steps he tailed. 
No sooner was the Convention informed of Ins designs 
than they ordered him to them bai , he lefused to 
obey They then sent foui repiesentatives, Camus, 
Qmnette, Lamarque, Bancal, and the minister of \uu, 
Bumonvdle, to anest him in the midst of Iris army 
On their reading him the deciee of the Convention, 
ami threatening to suspend him fiom Ins functions if 
he longei delayed to accompany them, he cried out 
-Lins is too much ," and delivered up the Commis- 
sioners as hostages to an Austrian guaid in attendance 
By this act of levolt he had committed himself beyond 
retreat He made one moie attempt upon Conde 
bu it failed like the first . and the aiy, $£, \°mld 
not be instrumental to his treachery, abandoned him 
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with reluctance to Jibs fate. Dumouriez had but one 
»‘hoicv left, ho went ovoi to the Austrian camp with 
tho Duke of Chuituib, Colonel Thouvenot, and two 
Mpiudions of Beichuiy • the lest oflns army letuined 
to tho tamp of Fauiars, to join the tioops commanded 
by Dam mom*. Not to speak of highei motives, the 
lmpiowdenco unci picsiimption of Dumouriez weie 
oxtraonhnary, and are difficult to bo accounted lor 
but on tho pnnnplo that from the rapid and unfoie- 
wcu suoce-caon ot e\cnt*», no one looked to conse- 
nt nco tho picftont object was as much as they 
could .it tend to, and m the exee&sive excitement and 
agitation of tho moment, men were disposed to attn- 
buto the strong impulse tliey received from without 
to their own energy ami self-importance, and to ima- 
gine the) could (Inecfc the course of the tonent as 
thu\ ple.iscd instead of being meiely the spoit and 
victims of external cucumstances The Convention, 
on hearing of the anest ol tlic Commissioner, lost 
no time m ileclaiing Dumoiuiez a traitoi to his coun 
trv, authonsed every citizen to dispatch hmi, set a 
price upon Ins head, decreed the famous Committee 
ot Public Safety, and banished the Duke of Orleans 
and all the Bouibons fiorn the Republic Though the 
Biotins condemned Dumoiuiez as much as the 
.Mountain, yet they vreie accused of being- secietly 
his accomplices, and fiom his defection may be dated 
their fall. In fact, the public mind, both by mul- 
tiplied dangers and lepeated treachery, was w-oilced 
up to a pitch little short of henzy the Jacobins 
and the majority ot the Convention wished and found 
it necessary to give to this feeling the extiemest im- 
pulse of which it was capable both by words and 
actions the Guonde not only did not go the same 
lengths, but blamed and strove to throw a damp on 
tho&c who did , they theiefoie became odious to their 
antagonists a& corn ting a fan' and spotless popularity 
w'hiio they did alL the disagieeable but (as they con- 
ceived) indis pensable woik of the Revolution, and they 
w r eie determined to get nd of them, cost what it would 
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"Nor did they rest till they had effected thK ohjVd, 
partly urged on hy jealousy of their uvaK, p.u tly W 
HSngW of the uigeney of the a,„ 

partly by an indifference to or rather < a eomphu . iw> 
in the dieadful means, by which then triumph fowl 
that of the Republic) was to be secured 

Several furious aud indecent alter eatroin tool: place 
tune after time Thieats and lccummatmn-. p«*v d. 
Maiat and Hebert, the most profligate and infhiin- 
matory wnteis on the side oi the Mountain, w» rt. 
denounced by the other paity; imprisoned, ami 
leased m triumph by the mol) Isnard, one of the 
pimerpaL Rnssotras, was displaced, and Hut.iuti JV 
chelles appointed Pi esident of the Contention in In* 
stead Insun ection followed insurrection , the nnmd 
force was called out not to quell them, but to join 
them. A sacnfice was wanted foi the altars of itar 
and vengeance, nor was the public impatience to he 
appeased without it , and aftci a \ lolcnt conihct and 
tumultuary sitting, during which the members of the 
Gnonde evinced the greatest intrepidity aud firming, 
while Hennot, the commander of the Kational Guard, 
pomted his cannon against the Convention Marne 
mounted the tribune, and dictated to the Assembly a 
list of the obnoxious members, striking out and in mut- 
ing what names he pleased at his own option He 
struck out the names of Dussaulx, Lanthena*, and 
Ducos, and inserted that of Valaze The list ol illus- 
tnous patriots who weie thus piosciibed, and w host 
names will he for evei an honour and a di^-mce to 
their country, stands thus Geusonnd, Guadet, Bris- 

rtr’ ^ i 0rsas > ^ >e ^ 10n > Vergmaud, Salles, Barbnroux 
Chamhon, Buzot, Bnotheau, Lidon, Rabaiul, la 
bource, Lanjumais, Giaugeneuve, Lehaidy, Lca^o 
Louvet, Yalaze, the minister for foreign affairs Le 
Brun the minister of finance Ciaviere, and the 
members of the Committee of Twelve, Kervele 
Gardien, Rabaud St Etienne, Boileau, Bertrand’ 
Yigde, Molhveau Hen n La Riviere, Gomaire md 
Beigomg This happened on the 2nd of Jun£ and 
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from this time the Convention was dictated to by the 
Committees, the Clubs, or by sudden and frequent 
insunections of the people Thus fell the Gironde, 
the tiue lepiesentatives of libeity, men of en- 
lightened minds, of patnotic sentiments, and mil d 
and moderate principles, but who necessarily gave 
place to those men of violence and blood, who, risin g 
out of the peiilous and unnatuial situation in which 
the Republic was placed, were peihaps alone fitted, 
by then fuiious fanaticism and disiegard of all oidi- 
naiy feelings, to carry the Revolution tnumphant 
through its difficulties, by opposmg lemorseless hatied 
to the cold-blooded and persevering efforts of tyranny 
•without, and cruelty and the thirst of vengeance to 
treacheiy and malice within Yirtue was not strong 
enough for this fieiy ordeal, and it was necessary to 
oppose the vices of anarchy to the vices of despotism 
Some of the Girondms, with their usual indecision 
and want of concert, lemamed after the 2nd of June 
to take their trial and answer the charges against 
them, such asVergmaud, Gensonne, Ducos, Fonfiedo, 
&c ; the others fled, as Petion, Barbaroux, Gaudet, 
Louvet, Buzot, Lanjumais, and so on. The last weie 
the most obnoxious, and concluded themselves in 
the most imminent danger They retired to Evreux, 
the Department of Eure, wheie Buzot had gieat 
influence, and from thence to Caen m Calvados 
This town became the centie of an msunection 
against the Convention under Geneial Wimpfen, 
which Brittany soon after joined It was from hence 
that Charlotte Coiday set out for Pans, foi the pur- 
pose of taking away the life of Mai at, which she 
carried into effect On her trial she answeied her 
judges with great calmness and frankness that hei 
object (w in ch she had long meditated) was to nd her 
country of a tyrant, and she suffered with unmoved 
constancy and a beautiful modesty of charactei, being 
less afraid of death than insult Hei appeaiance and 
behaviour so captivated a young man of the name of 
Adam Lux, of Mayence, that he loudly demanded to 
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share her fate, and was executed with her. lho 
blow she had aimed, though mortal, did not, howevei- 
pioduce the immediate lesult she intended Ahaat 
after his assassination became an object of gi eater 
enthusiasm than ever to the multitude; hi» name 
was invoked m all public meetings, lus bust was 
placed in all the populai societies, and the Convention 
was co ns trained to awaid him the konouis of the 

Pantheon „ , 

Nearly at the same tune Lyon, Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux took up arms against the Convention, and 
a gieat many of the southern Departments favoured 
the levolt The Royalists seized the opportunity to 
turn the spirit of disaffection to then own advantage. 
Lyon had always had a bias towards the ancient 
regime from its extensive and luciative inanufactuics 
of silk and embioidery, which rendeied it dependent 
on the higher classes As long ago as the } eax 1790, 
and while the emigiant princes weie at the couifc of 
Turin, it had attempted a usmg, hut without eft! ct 
After the 10th of August 1792, Chalier, an Italian 
mountebank and a pietopded unitatoi ofMaiat, i\.a> 
sent there Fiom his crneltv and msolcnce, lie soon 
came to blows with the inhabitants, his paity was 
vanquished, and he himseli taken pusonei and exe- 
cuted While the Convention was calling the people 
to an account for this outiage, the msurieclion of Cal- 
vados broke out, Lyon on this openly laised the stand- 
ard of revolt, levied an army of 20,000 men, and gave 
the command of its forces to the loyalist geneiai Piecy, 
and to the Maiquis de Vineux, at the same time con- 
certing hostile measures with the King of Saulima. 

At Marseilles the news of the 31st of May and 2nd 
of June had stirred up the partisans of the Guonde 
Rebecqm, then deputy, who was one of them, had 
proceeded thithei m all haste , but on finding the 
ton things were likely to take in the hands of the 
Royalists, he threw himself in despau mto the haibour 
of Marseilles Toulon, Nismes, Montauban, and the 
principal cities of the South followed the same ex- 
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ample Bordeaux, Nantes, Brest, and 1/ Orient, were 
all favourably mclmed to the cause, of the pioscnbed 
members, but were held m check by the Jacobin 
paity, and by the necessity of lesisting the Boyahsts 
of the "West The lattei after then first successes, 
had taken possession of Biessuire, Argenton, and 
Thouais. On the 6th of June the Vendean aimy, 
composed of 40,000 men undei Cathelineau, Lescure, 
Stofflet, and La Bochejacquehn, marched a gains t 
Saumm and took it by storm Cathelineau, having 
left a gainson m this place, proceeded to and took 
Angeis, passed the Bone, and, undei pretence of 
maiching upon Toms and Mans, turned suddenly 
towaids Nantes, which he attacked on the right bank, 
while Chaiette was to attack it on the left Every- 
thing seemed conspmng to overwhelm the Convention 
with destruction Menaced with civil war in the 
South and m the West, its armies weie beaten in the 
Noith and in the Pyrenees The wreck of the army 
of Dumouriez, which had united at the camp of 
Eamars under the command of Dampierre, had been 
obliged to letne, after sustaining a defeat, before the 
cannon of Boucham . Dampierre himself was killed. 
Custme had been called fiom the army of the Moselle 
to that of the North, without doing any good 
Valenciennes, CondS weie taken , the army, chased 
fiom position to position, retired behind the Scarpe 
in fiont of Anas Mayence, piessed by famine and 
the enemy, was foiced to capitulate^ The affairs of 
the Bepubhc could not be m a worse situation 

The first thing the Convention did in these cucum- 
stances was to adopt the new Constitution, and offer 
it to the acceptance of the primary assemblies This 
Constitution, wbicb bad been drawn up chiefly by 
Heiault de Sechelles, conesponded with the notions 
of the time , it was one of pure demociacy It an- 
nulled the qualifications which had been lequired by 
the first Constitution (of 1780) to enable individuals 
to vote, it allowed of no intermediate body of electois, 
and made every citizen eligible to the highest offices 
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enemies, they wished to make sme of secret ones, and 
the famous law Of the Suspected, was passed. Stran- 
gers and the partisans of the ancient order of things, 
of all decrees and classes, moderate republicans and 
constitutional loyalists, were put under arrest to be 
kept m custody till a peace. An army of 6000 
soldiers and 1000 cannoneers was ordered to watch, 
the mtenor Each mdigent citizen leceived an 
allowance of forty sous a day to attend to the duties 
of his post, and certificates of dvism were given to 
those who were fixed upon to co-opeiate in the gieat 
work of dehverance Thus precautions were taken 
to meet the difficulties which rose up on all sides, and 
the results answered to the energy and zeal called 
into action. 

The insunection of Calvados was suppressed the 
first The favoureis of the Girondms, who were at 
the head of it, were not hearty m the cause, and gave 
in their submission at Caen, wheie the Commissioners 
of the Convention did not soil then victoiy with 
blood. On the other side of France, General Cartaux 
advanced against the insurgents of the South, beat 
them twice, entered Marseilles, and Provence sub- 
mitted as Calvados had done Toulon still held out, 
the royalists there having called in the aid of the 
English fleet under Admiral Hood, who with 8000 
Spaniards took possession of the harbour and forts, 
and proclaimed the Daup hin as Louis XYII The 
revolutionary Commissioners made then* triump hal 
entry into the revolted capitals, Robert Lrn det was 
sent to Caen, Talhen to Bordeaux, Barras and 
lireron to Marseilles Lyon was besieged by Keller- 
mann, who commanded the army of the Alps It 
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tions of Buonaparte as commandant of artillery there, 
whose distinguished military talents weie fiist shown 
on this occasion, of which a moie particular account 
will be given in the sequel 
The Convention was on all sides victorious The 
Vendeans, having failed m then attempt upon Nantes, 
after losing a great number of men and their Gene- 
ralissimo Cathelmeau, letieated wi thin their own ter- 
ritory Heie they withstood for a time a feeble 
and desultoiy mode of warfare, till the Convention 
sent Geneial Lechelle against them; who, seconded 
by the garrison of Mayence, 17,000 strong, who had 
marched out with the honours of war, but who could 
not serve against the Coalition by the terms of then- 
capitulation for a year, defeated the insurgent troops 
m four several engagements, and killed three of then 
generals, Lescure, Bonchamps, and D’Elbde Eighty 
thousand of them attempted to emigrate and cross 
Brittany, but were intercepted, put to the lout, .and 
slaughtered at Grandville, Mans, and Savenay, and 
scarcely a handful of them escaped to letuin to then 
own country These disasters, with the taking of the 
Isle of Noirmoutiers and the death of La Bochejac- 
quehn, left the Kepubkcans the masters of the field. 
The Committee of Public Safety, thinking the insur- 
rection suppressed but not extinguished, resorted to a 
terrible system of extermination to pi event its breaking 
out afiesh General Thuneau occupied La Vendee 
with sixteen entrenched camps, twelve moveable 
columns, with the appropriate title of Infernal 
Columns, scoured the country m all directions, 
carrying fire and swoid along with them, burnt down 
the woods, earned off the cattle, and spread tenor 
and havoc through the adjoining districts . The 
spmt of the unfoitunate people was, however, only 
subdued foi a while by these extreme measures, which 
served to exasperate lather than heal the original 
cause of discontent, it lose again and again in spite 
of defeat, and proved in the end, and long alter, 
tnumphant Perhaps m all cases, after repelling force 
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absolute destruction, since meiu intimidation tunnut 

answer this puipose beyond the parent monn ht; or 
when appalling and excessive, leaves an odium oil ■ *«»> 
cause which by no means adds to it-* stnngth or 
security Had the system of conciliation pencil v d 
by Buonapaite beeu tiied in the tint instance, and 
after the fiist decisive reverses, piobably th», noiindt 
inflicted on local attachments and muted btgouy 
might not have been so deep as to bo incut able. 

The foreign armies had been lepulsed m like manner 
on the fiontiei of Fiance Alter the taking *>t 
Yalenciennes and Condo, and laying siege to MnubfUge 
and Quesnoy, the Allies directed their mm eh on 
Cassel, Hondschoote, and Fumes, under tin* command 
of the Duke of Yoik. Custine had been icplaeul by 
Houchard, who beat the English at HomKhooto and 
forced them to letieat Houchard was huu-vlf 
succeeded hy Jonrdan, who took the command of tin* 
army of the North, gained the great battle of 
Wattignies over the Pnnce of Coburg, im.se d the 
siege of Maubeuge, and assumed the offensive along 
his whole line of operations. The same sucee--* 
attended the Republicans in othei quiuttrs What 
Jourdanhad perfoimed with the army of the Nouh, 
Hoche and Pichegi u did with the at my of the Aloselle, 
and Kellermann with the army of the Alps The 
Allies were everywhere lepulsed and kept lit check. 
Hie new generals weie chosen by the faction of ihe 
Mountain; and the new successes weie attubutable 
to the enterprising and patriotic genius of Camot, 

1791 6Cted tte campaigns of 179 o and 

mi?t^ I ?fp 1 M COI 1 oT anceof thls P enod > the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety exercised the most terublo 
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that of Vdle-Affianchie, its buildings razed to the 
giound, its inhabitants dispatched in groups by dis- 
charges of grape-shop Collot d'Herbois, Fouchd, 
and Couthon were sent to superintend these revolting 
executions Nearly the same scenes weie repeated at 
Marseilles, at Toulon, and Bordeaux, and even with 
aggravated cruelty and an abominable levity at Nantes, 
Cambiay, and Arras, under Carrier and Joseph Lebon, 
who seemed to have woiked up their natural feiocity 
01 patriotic lage to the frenzy of demons At Nantes 
ship-loads of victims were sunk m the nvei,* and 
young men and women tied naked togethei and 
di owned in this mannei, which was called a repub- 
lican marriage The mhabitants and municipalities 
of towns which had thrown off their allegiance to the 
Convention weie shot piomiscuously, and as it were m 
sport, as they came out to meet the Commissioners 
and to give m their submission The whole countiy 
seemed one vast conflagration of revolt and vengeance. 
The shneks of death weie blended with the yell of 
the assassin and the laughter of buffoons The ex- 
cesses daily and hourly committed might be supposed 
to sharpen the invention and harden the feelings , or 
natuial ferocity combining with the most brutal levity, 
took advantage of the licence of the time and of the 
stiong measures of retribution and precaution which 
were no doubt necessary, to carry their sanguinary 
impulses or wanton caprices into effect, unquestioned 
and applauded It was thus that one of the Parisian 
rabble plucked Badly by the beard when waiting for 
the executionei, and said, “You ti enable, Badly 1 to 
which he answered, “ It is with cold, then La- 
voisiei, Chamfort, Barthelemy, Malesherbes, all that 
was most enlightened, disinterested, patriotic, fell a 
sacrifice, as if in scorn and wanton defiance Hu- 
manity, that had been mocked, outraged, “struck 
most serpent-like,” seemed to hull back the taunt and 


* To the number of several hundreds 
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" Allons, enfans de la patne, 

Le jour de gloire esfc arrive 
Contre nous de la tyranme 
La mam sanglante est levee,” &c 


The other chiefs of this party almost all came to a 
miserable end Salles, Gaudet, Barbaroux were dis- 
covered in the caverns of St Emiliou, near Bordeaux, 
and perished on the public scaffold there Petion and 
Buzot, after wandering about for some time, put an 
end to themselves, and were found dead m a field, 
half-devoured by the wolves Rabaud St Etienne 
was betrayed by an intimate friend Madame Roland 
was also condemned, and suffered with the constancy 
of a Roman matron Her husband, on healing of her 
death, quitted his place of concealment, and killed 
himself m the middle of the high road Condoicet, 
who had been outlawed some time after the 2nd of 
June, was seized, but escaped punishment by taking 
poison Louvet, Kervelegan, Lanjumais,^ Henn La 
Riviere, Le Sage, La Reveillere-Lepaux weie the 
only ones who m secure retreats waited for the end of 
this funous tempest 

From this time to the death of Robespiene the 
reign of terror was established without intermission 
or obstacle Not only those who disapproved of the 
existing system were persecuted with the utmost 
rigour and acrimony, but all those who did not ap- 
prove of the utmost severity exercised agamst the 
first, on the shghtest suspicion and on the most 
ridiculous giounds, fell equally a sacrifice (in a con- 
tinually widening circle) to their ill-timed scruples 
and moderation, party succeeded party, and the most 
daimg and unprincipled was sure to pievail There 
was one answer to eveiy objection, the enemies of the 
country were to he destroyed) at all, events, and all 
those who differed with you a hair s-breadth as to 
the means of saving the Republic, or drew' back from 
the necessity of the wildest and most unwarrantable 
step that had this pretext, were of course the enemies 
of theu country, and came under the proposed penalty. 
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The original opponents of the Revolution, seeing the 
pass to which things had come even beyond their 
expectations, redoubled their efforts to increase the 
dismay and confusion, by affecting the utmost honor 
at their own handiwork The sun of Libel ty was in 
echpse, while the crested hydra of the coalition glared 
round the horizon The atmosphere was dark and 
sultry. There was a dead pause, a stillness in the 
air, except as the silence was bioken by a shout like 
distant thunder or the wild chaunt of patiiotie songs 
There was a fear, as in the time of a plague, a fieiee- 
ness as befoie and after a deadly stnie. It was a 
civil war ragmg in the heart of a great city as in a 
field of battle, and turning it into a charnel-house 
The eye was sleepless, the biam heated Sights of 
horror grew familiar to the mind, which had no other 
choice than that of being eithei the victim 01 the 
executioner What at fist was stem necessity or 
public duty, became a habit and a sport; and the arm 
inured to slaughter, struck at random and spaied 
neither friend nor foe The soul, lianowed up by the 
most appalling spectacles, could not do without them, 
and “nursed the dreadful appetite of death." The 
habit of going to the place of execution resembled 
that of visiting a theatre Legal murder was the 
order of the day, a holiday sight, till France became 
one scene of wild disorder, and the Revolution a stage 
of blood i 

The chief actor m this tragic scene, the presiding 
demon of the storm, was Robespierre He ruled the 
Committee of Public Safety, who ruled the Conven- 
hon by an mstmet of terror, by the scent of blood. 
fcM 011 I m bs Pitiless eaieei by fear, which 

So* felf r and l>ywmty which 

hZ. collection and circumstances Austere, 
simple in manners, incorruptible/ inflexible Lpi it 
tau^tc dishucticu by tbe 
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by the unity of Ins purposes, and by a certain want 
of versatility and resources, which confined him to 
that place in the political machine into which oppor- 
tunity had foiced him, and for winch alone he was 
fitted Brought up with hopes of making a figure 
at the bar, and prevented by want of capacity 3 for 
public speaking, disappointed vanity is said to have 
become the ruling passion of Ins life, and the love of 
powei the sole, unremitting motive of all his actions. 
As he could not inspire admnation, he would at least 
excite fear, and as he could not distinguish hims elf 
by a supenor display of talents, he would be foiemost 
in the field of action by the unbendmg and remoise- 
less natuie of his will. He had no other passions or 
pursuits to divert him from this single one, the dry- 
ness and rigidity of Ins understanding made lnm a 
dupe and instrument of certain abstract dogmas, and 
the regularity of his life and the absence of common 
vices, lent a colour, both in Ins own eyes, and those of 
others, to his pretensions to political virtue It is 
remarkable that he lived m the same house from the 
time he came from Anas till he was taken to the 
scaffold — a house m the Bue St Honore, belonging 
to a carpenter of the name of Duplessis, whose 
daughter he was to have mamed Talhen, who 
knew hiTTi well, said of him, that he had moie virtue 
than those who beheaded him, that he meant well, 
but was a coward The truth is, in one word, he was 
a natural bigot, that is, a person extremely tenacious 
of certain feehngs and opinions, from an utter inability 
to conceive of any thing beyond them, 01 to suppose 
that others do, and he was leady, like all such per- 
sons (monks, inquisitors, sectaries) to sacrifice eveiy 
thing else to the establishing those opinions, and 
strengthening the influence that enabled him to do 
so Instances have been cited of personal pique and 
malice, but this could not have been the case generally; 
and the mass of his victims who did not come up to 
his standard of political orthodoxy must have been 
consioned to the guillotine, as heretics were handed 
VOL I Q 
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over to the secular power, without any hatied except 
to their opinions and want of faith From a little 
before the death of the King to the condemnation of 
the Girondins, he had been advancing gradually m 
popularity and power, and had been uniform, hide- 
fhtigable, memorable m the pursuit of his objects till 
after the fall of the principal Bnssotms, and then he 
so far relaxed that he interposed to save thesixty- 
tlnee remaining deputies, and did so with effect, in this 
showing more management than fanaticism or cruelty, 
as if he was bound to remove the leaders who stood 
in his way as rivals, but was willing to make friends 
of the lest After this, he strove to make a clear stage, 
and to narrow the question of patriotism and public 
spirit to very ciieumscnbed limits. By extiavagant 
assumptions and the unbounded and unfeeling exer- 
cise of powei, he had worked himself up to an mere- 
dible pitch of arrogance and self-sufficiency He 
considered his doctrines as infallible, his will as law ; 
whoevei opposed the one or doubted tbe other, was 
in his mind worthy of condign punishment, and forth- 
with consigned to it as a defaulter to the public good, 
without lepneve or delay The least offence against 
the Republic, tbe smallest disrespect to its guardians 
or to the “ true patriots,” was a crime of the highest 
magnitude, and not to denounce or pursue this 
offence with unrelenting seventy, or to feel pity for 
the suffereis, or hesitation as to the justice of their 
sentence, was equally tp betray the interests of their 
country, and to deserve death The majesty of the 
Republic was inviolable, and every slight offered to 
it was unpardonable It was a sort of d&monmn 
in political orthodoxy, by which, under pretence of 
providing for the extreme safety of the country all 
the inhabitants would he swept out of it, and made 
over to a speedy death, so that they could no Wei' 
harbour designs against the state, or bieathe a mm- 
mur against rts head It m fact gave tan 
blaoiche to hunt down and proscribe whom he pleased 
on the true and infallible principles of tie £ 25 * 
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possible good to the community In this maimer he 
iirst got nd of Hebei t, Anachaisis Cloots, Chaumette, 
and the leadeis of the Commune, as enemies to the 
Republic by spieading atheism and indecency He 
next got rid of Danton and Camille-Desmoulms, as 
enemies to the Repubhc, by settmg an example of 
immoiahty in their lives and modeiation in then 
waitings Danton fell a sacrifice to this deliberate 
and technical system of pioscnption, by bemg too 
pioud to defend himself, too mdolent to crush his 
adveisary Legendre attempted a friendly defence of 
him, and in the language of the day, “answeied for 
his punty as for Ins own ” But the favourable dis- 
position winch this bold declaration chew forth was 
instantly stifled by a few woids from Robespierre 
Danton was advised to escape, but showed a reluc- 
tance to do so, and even at the last moment, when 
assured that the Committee weie deliberating on Ins 
anest, said, “They dare not*" Theie aie certain 
terms on which all men desire to live, and he who has 
prided himself on daring everything against otheis is 
not willing to sink so low in Ins own estimation as to 
believe it possible that they should ventuie to letahate 
upon him A little before this, Danton had an inter- 
view with Robespieire, whose manner was cold and 
dry He remonstrated against indiscriminate seventy, 
and observed, “It is time to distinguish between 
the innocent and guilty “And who has told you/' 
replied Robespiene, “that a single innocent person 
has suffeied?” Danton, turning to a friend who 
accompanied him, made answer, “ What say you ? 
Not a single innocent jierson has perished This 
speech of Robespieire shows either consummate 
hypocrisy, or rather that he had ai nved at the highest 
possible pitch of voluntary self-deception, winch was 
determined to allow of no unimtation on his past 
conduct that no check might be put upon it in future 
It was only by shutting lus eyes, obstinately and on 
system, that be could hope not to be staggeied by the 
havoc he made aiound him Hebert and his crev of 
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atheists had died miserably Danton and his fne d 
Lacroix, Philippeau, Westeimann, and Camille- 
Desmoidms, displayed the greatest intrepidity and 
spirit both at then trial and death Camille- 
Desmouhns, a young and high-spirited enthusiast, 
could not to the last comprehend his fate, or even 
beheve it “Behold,” he said, as he was led to execu- 
■jjjon “the rewaid of the first apostle of liberty . 
Danton amused himself during his trial with throw- 
ing httle paper pellets at his judges "When the 
sentence was pronounced, he cued, “ I draw Robes- 
pierre after me Robespierre will follow me j” and 
died with the name of his wife on his lips 
Robespierre associated himself most intimately with 
St Just and Couthon, The lattei was ,1ns croatme, 
a man with a mild expression of countenance, and who 
had lost the use of one side of Ins body, but in whom 
feebleness and pain were joined with a remorseless 
cruelty of disposition St J ust was not moi e than fi ve- 
and-twenty, with legulaa and striking features, long 
dark hair, austere in manners like Robespierre, butmoi e 
enthusiastic, and the image of a thousand religious or 
political fanatics, who being of a gloomy temperament, 
and full of visionary aspirations, think that good is 
always to be worked out of evil, and are ready to 
sacrifice themselves and the whole woild to any 
scheme they have set their minds upon He was 
nicknamed the Apocalyptic. When the object was 
to intimidate the Convention, it is said, St J ust was 
charged with the report of the Committee of Pubhc 
Safety , when it was intended to take them by surprise 
Couthon was employed if there arose any murmur 
of disapprobation or any hesitation, Robespierre came 
forward , and with a word or look, all returned into 
silence and terror. The union of these men was 
formidable to others, and in the end proved fatal to 
tar OWE safety They separated theSafmore 
and more from the other members of the Committee 
who m return became jealous of their enchisi“ Sd 
domineering influence. Besides, the tone If ^e 
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Tnumvnate was too saturnine and morbid for the 
licentious spirit of the times Except the delight m 
blood, there was nothing in common between them 
and the multitude They wished to repress impiety 
and immorality Robespierre himself aimed not 
merely at being a dictator in politics, but a stem and 
inflexible censor of faith and morals He had done 
himself considerable harm by procuring toleration for 
the Catholic religion, and by bringing forwaid a 
decree, acknowledging the existence of the Supreme 
Being Indeed, to read his speeches, one would 
suppose that he was a perfect pattern of piety and 
goodness; a man of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity , and who, in order that it might not exist, 
required to have the lives of all men laid at his feet, 
to be extinguished at the least alarm to patriotism or 
virtue About this time, a young girl, named Cecilia 
Renault, made an attempt on his life; and being 
questioned what her busmess was with him, said she 
wanted to see what a tyrant was like * The Clubs, 
the Convention rang with the most fulsome congratu- 
lations on his escape, which was openly attributed to 
the good genius of the Republic and to the interpo- 
sition of the Supreme Being, in gratitude for having 
proclaimed his existence 1 Such was the madness of 
the times No small share of ridicule was thrown on 
him for his supposed connexion with an old woman of 
the name of Catherine Theot, who had set up for a 
prophetess, and who had foretold a new Messiah. 
Several sarcasms were pretty broadly directed against 
Robespierre in a report made by Vadier on the 
subject, and the seeds of dissension thus sown soon 
grew to a head In the mean time, he delivered a 
fine discourse on patriotism, humanity, and all the 
virtues Barrfere also made an eloquent and striking 
report on the best means of putting a stop to men- 
dicity ; and regular leports were read on the state of 
hteiature and the fine arts, winch breathed nothing 

* A man of the name of Admiral also witched for him with the 
same purpose, but not finding him, struck Collot d’Herbois 
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tat refeed taste and feeling The French are a 
mercurial people, and pass with wonderful ease from 
(rrave to gay, from lively to Severn Nothing can 
Inmoss them long 01 wholly. The Committee of 
Public Safety devoted, at the time we speak of, 
twenty hours out of the four-and-twenty to business. 
They had to attend the Committee mthe morning, the 
Convention in the evening, and sat up nearly all 
maht in e xamining papers and writing out reports. 
How they got thiough it they knew not — except that 
their country's welfare required their services 1 They 
thought themselves heroes, martyrs, and that they 
were not only playing a conspicuous part on the stage 
of the world, hut entitling themselves to the gratitude 
and admiration of posterity They resembled men m 
a dieam Shortly after all this, the Parisians danced 
in the Gardens of the Tuilenes as if nothing had hap- 
pened , the guillotine was laid by as a child's play- 
thing , and the surviving actors m the scene lurked in 
obscure comers, like old family portraits, out of date 
and never thought of 1 

The day fixed for the celebration of the new re- 
ligious worship decreed by the Convention through 
the whole extent of the Republic now approached. 
Robespierre was unanimously chosen president of the 
Convention, that he might act as high-pnest of the 
ceiemony He appeared on this occasion at the head 
of the Assembly, his countenance beaming with con- 
fidence and joy, which was a thing unusual with him. 
He ualked a certain number of paces before his eol- 
eagues, attired in a splendid dress, holding flowers 
and eais of com m lus hand, and the object of uni- 
versal attention He addressed the people from a 
p atfoim m front of the Tuilenes, hung with appro- 

CrndteZ V e cd ^ rate f Da ^ S All looted 
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nfitiu e of the passions* The glossy sleelmess of the 
panthei s sldn does not imply his tameness, and his 
fawning eye dooms its prey while it glitters He 
went on as hefoie No lay of hope appeared even in 
his haiangue to the people, which was as dull as it 
was disparting “ To-day,” he cned, “let us give 
omselves up to the transports of a pure enjoyment! 
To-morrow we will combat vice and tyranny anew i" 
These ideas had taken such strong possession of his 
mind that he was haunted by them ; nor could he re- 
lieve them by any othei s He was no longer a voluntary 
agent, but the mere slave of habitual and violent ex- 
citement, which he could not do a moment without 
Only two days after, Coutkon came to the Convention to 
piopose afresh law which gave the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal new and unlimited powers, and subjected to their 
decision the lives of the members of the Convention 
itself This was thought too much Ruampssaid, “If 
this law passes, we have only to blow out our brains 
with a pistol;” and moved an adjournment Robes- 
piene opposed the adjournment, and said that since fac- 
tion had ceased, the Convention had learned to decide 
on the spot The law passed after a few minutes’ dis- 
cussion But the next day, some members seriously 
alarmed, leturned to the charge, particularly Merlin 
and Bourdon de l’Oise, who wished to insert a saving 
clause for the protection of them own body from the 
power of the tribunal At this unexpected opposition 
Robespierre grew insolent and furious, and Melba's 
clause was withdrawn os injurious to the Committee. 
This hideous law, which condemned without a jury, 
without defence, without evidence, and without a trial 
all classes and oiders of men, lasted about two 
months, during which tune fov/tmecs, that is, batches 
of victims came into fashion, and fifty persons on an 
average were eveiy day sent to the guillotine , but it 
was the last triumph of Robespierre and his party 
While they had other enemies to contend with all 
went on well, but left to themselves, dissensions 
arose among them, old grievances were ripped up. 
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they were at odds on the subject of religion, Billaud 
Vaiennes and others piefemng the worship of Reason 
to the worship of the Supreme Being ; and Robes- 



beg inning to indicate victims out of Ins own party ana 
i ^rniff the blood of his coadjutors, they grew suspicious 
and alarmed and turned against him. Mortified at 
finding that they were not ready to put their lives m 
his hand, he became shy and retired, absented him- 
self from the Committee and Convention, and only 
repaired occasionally to the Chib of the Jacobins, 
where he mourned over the fate of the proscribed 
patriots, the danger of the Republic, and talked of 
dying He had the whine as well as the spring of the 
tiger , and disappointed of his prey, turned round to 
lament over himself as an injured and persecuted 
man. St Just was with the army of the North. He 
wrote to him to return immediately. From the re- 
ception of the latter by the Committees, who vreie 
cold, and suspended their debates when he entered, he 
perceived there was no time to lose They concerted 
measuies together, and the next day, July 26th 
(1794,) Robespierre came to the Convention at an 
early hour, mounted the tribune, and pronounced a 
long and elaborate discourse in his own defence, and 
concluding (for he was not to he diverted from his 
object) with a pioposal to punfy the Committees and 
nd the Convention of corruption, that is, to sacrifice 
all those in either who were not the creatures of 
his will and did not agree with all his notions of 
berty and justice Not a murmur of disapprobation, 
or applause was heard, but a long silence prevailed 
zSJS bad ended; and the members looked at 
mJtrA in i f T and uncer tainty At length Le- 
pnn w S of tke d « oun » This 

Eton r\n e BgDd 4 r .* commotion. 

fonree wMAW® 0pp0sed 4116 T™ tm g «t fte As- 
coume, which however was carried , but the members 

o£ the Committees threatened by Robespierre, seeing 
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the tameness of tlie Convention, rallied and attacked 
jnm one by one; Tadier began, and Cambon, Bil- 
laud -Varennes, Pams, and others followed, each 
taking courage fiom the other Freron proposed to 
lescmd the law which placed the lives of the Con- 
vention at the disposal of the Committees, but it 
was the members of these Committees that were the 
greatest enemies of Robespierre, and it was only m 
concert with them that he could be overthrown. 
Freron had observed that while this law remained in 
force, the deputies durst not express their opinions 
“ He who dares not express his opinion freely for fear 
of the Committee,” said Billaud -Varennes, “is not 
worthy to be the representative of the people ” So 
the motion of Freron was withdrawn, but the vote 
to print the discourse of Robespierre was also re- 
called, and it was ordered to be submitted to the ex- 
amination of the Committees. *He went from the 
Convention to the Jacobins, where he was received 
with enthusiasm, and where he complained of the 
Convention in sending his discourse to be judged of 
by his enemies, and talked of being ready, if it were 
necessary, to drink the cup of Socrates “I will 
drink it with you,” exclaimed a member of the Club, 
“the enemies of Robespierre are the enemies of their 
country " It was agreed that the Club and the Com- 
mune should be ready next day for an attack on the 
Convention, to which Robespierre was to repair early 
with Ins friends 

The Committees, united by their common danger, 
deliberated the whole night St Just appeared among 
them, and they endeavoured to detach him ^ from the 
Triumvirate, but in vain “You have grieved my 
heart,” he said at parting from them, “ but I go to 
open it to the Convention” The members of the 
Convention had come to an understanding during the 
night, though with difficulty, the Mountain with the 
Right and with the Plain — all were resolved against 
Robespiene The members met early on the 2/ fh of 
July Towards eleven o’clock they collected in the 
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passages of tlie hall, encouraging one another. Bour- 
don de TOise, a membei of the Mountain, approached 
the modeiate Durand Maillane, and pressing Ins hand, 
cried, “Oh 1 the brave men, the members of the 
Right Rovere and Tallien did the same, and joined 
their felicitations to those of Bom don At noon, 

thiough the door of the hall, they saw SI. Just 
mount the tribune “Mow is the time, said 1 allien. 
Robespierre had placed himself on a. seat m front of 
the tnbune, no doubt to intimidate his antagonists by 
his looks St Just began to complain of the beha- 
viour of the Convention He was suddenly intomiptcd 
by Tallien, who said, “ No good citizen can lefiain horn 
shedding tears over the unfoitunate state of the 
country; we hear of nothing but misconduct and 
dangers to he apprehended fioni the members of the 
government I demand that the ciu tain uhich con- 
ceals these secret enemies he entirely tom asunder 1” 
— “It must, it must,” was repeated from all parts of 
the assembly. Billaud Yarennes then took up the 
question “Yesterday,” said he, “ the Jacobin Club 
was filled with men who vomited out calumnies 
against the true patriots, and who thieatened to cut 
the throats of the National Convention I see one of 
them on the Mountain” — “Let him bo instantly 
seized, '* was the general cry, and the guaids took him 
into custody Billaud continued He said that the 
Convention was placed m the most imminent pcul, 
and that it would perish, if it was mesolute *“ No, 
no, replied all the members, “we sweai to saiethe 
Kepublic and the galleries applauded and cued, 
Long hve the National Convention Lebas at- 
tempted to justify the Tnumvns, but could not be 
earn , and Billaud Yaiennes lenewed Ins attacks on 
den(mDc ed his plans of dictatorship, and 
i A. . V s accoia phces All eyes were turned on the 

last hi A® J?"™ 4 f° r a lon g time unmoved, but at 
thp ^ c S ntain himself no longer, and rushed to 

«» words /‘Down with the 
pawt * ywn the tyrant /” we lKprd on-nil 
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sides, and lnndeied linn from speaking Tallien then 
said, “I just now demanded that the veil should be 
tom off, it is so completely I yesterday saw the 
sitting of the J acobrns , I trembled for the countiy ; 
I saw the army of the new CromweE formed, and I 
armed myself with a poniard to pierce his bosom, if 
the National Convention had not the courage to decree 
his accusation 1 " He then drew out his poniard, 
brandished it in the eyes of the Convention,* and de- 
manded the ariest of Hennot, the Commandant of the 
armed force, which was immediately carried amidst 
the cnes of “Long bve the Republic !” Billaud also 
obtained a decree for the arrest of tlnee of Robes- 
pierre's most daring accomphces, Dumas, Boulanger, 
and Dufresne Vacher reverted to the subject of 
Catherine Tlieot, whom he considered as an agent of 
the Tnumvir “ Let us not turn the question from its 
true object," interrupted TaEien “ I will take care 
to bring it back to it," said Robespierre “Let us 
attend to the tyrant," replied Tallien , and attacked 
him anew with gi eater vigour Robespierre, who had 

several tunes endeavoured to speak, who by turns 
ascended and descended the steps of the tribune, 
whose voice was always drowned by the cries of 
“Down with the tyrant aud by the noise of the 
bell which the president Thunot shook incessantly, 
made one last effort to obtain a heai mg “ For the 
last time, I ask, wdl you suffer me to speak, president 
of assassins But Thunot continued to nng the beU 
as before Robespierre, then, having in ram turned 
round to the gaUenes, which remained immovable, 
addressed himself to the Right side of the Convention. 

“ Men of pure minds, men of virtue," he exclaimed, “ it 
is to you I appeal, giant me a hearing, which assassins 
refuse me >” Not a word of encouragement or reply, but 
a dead silence Then for the first tune disconcerted, he 
went back to Ins place, and sunk down on Ins seat, ever- 


* Was tins before or after Ifr Burko drew out Ins in the English 
House of Commons ? 
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come with fatigue and rage. His mouth foamed, 
voice failed “ Wretch/' said a member of the Moun- 
tain, “ the blood of Danton chokes thee J His arrest 
was then decreed. His brother desired to incur the sme 
sentence, and Lebas also at his own request was in- 
cluded m it The members against whom tins dectec 
passed were the two Rohespierres, Coutlion, .Lebas, 
and St Just The last, after remaining a long time 
in the tribune with unchanged countenance, returned 
to his seat : during this long and agitated scene, he 
had shown no signs of dismay The accused wcie 
delivered ovei to the Gendarmes, who led them aw ay 
amidst general acclamations Robespierre as ho left 
the hall said, “The Republic is lost, and lobbers 
triumph i” It was half-past five in the afternoon ; 
the sitting was suspended till seven o'clock 

Hennot with Payan and Fleuriot had been waiting 
at the Hotel de Ville, and sent woid to Robespierre 
to stand firm and not fear any thing Hennot in 
the mean time, as he paiaded the streets with a pistol 
in his hand, inciting the citizens to take arms against 
the Convention, was seized and sent to the Committee 
of General Safety The Commune or Municipality 
of Paris on hearing of the arrest of Robespierre, 
hastened to the spot and liberated both him and his 



the traitors The Convention, as’ soon as it met 
again, was informed of the change m the state of 
affairs, the using of the Commune, the release of the 
prisoners, and the fury of the Jacobins Some of the 
members of the Committee of General Safety now 
came running to the Convention with the alarmin" 
intelligence that Coffinhal at the head of 2000 cam 
noneers had rescued Hennot out of their hands, and 
that their commandant had pievailed on these men 
to turn their pieces against the Convention The 
President on this put on his hat m sign of distress 
and declared, “ It was time to die at then posts.” All 
the members were resolved, aad they ^mediately 
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outlawed Henriot Fortunately he could not prevail 
on Ins caunonceis to fue, and this decided the events 
of the da)*. The Convention also placed the conspi- 
ratois as well as the insurgents of the Commune out 
of the piotection of the law, and assembled a force to 
match against them The Sections who had hitherto 
hesitated, doubtful of the issue, now declared in favour 
of the Convention, and then battalions defiled in suc- 
cession befoie them It was now midnight The 
conspirators had not stirred from the H6tel de Yille. 
Bobespieire, after being welcomed with shouts of ap- 
plause and promises of victory, was admitted to the 
general council and seated between Payan and Fleu- 
not The Place de Gifeve was full of men, of bayonets, 
pikes, and cannon They waited only for the arrival 
of the Sections, foi whose favourable disposition Hen- 
riot answeied, as well as seveial of their own deputies 
who were piesent Everything seemed to augur 
success An executive commission was appointed, 
addresses were piepared for the armies, and lists of 
proscription made out But at a little after midnight 
none of the Sections had appeared, no order had been 
issued, the Triumvirs still sat, and the multitude 
assembled m the Place de Grfeve began to waver in 
their resolution, when some emissaries of the new- 
raised tioops glided m among them, crying “ Long 
live the Convention The proclamation was then 
lead, putting the Commune hors la loi, and after 
hearing it, the mob quietly dispersed Henriot, 
co min cr out soon after to encourage them, to his utter 
amazement found the Place de Greve empty At 
tins mstant, the tioops of the Convention came up, 
surrounded the Hotel de Yille, occupied the avenues, 
and then, before any warning of their approach had 
been given, raised the cry of “ Long hive the Lf %tionril 
Convention 

The conspirators finding all lost, attempted to 
escape from the hands of their enemies by destroying 
themselves Kobespierre shattered his jawbone with 
a pistol-ball. Lebas followed his example, but sue- 
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ceeded better The younger Robespici-rc tlnev him- 
self headlong from the window of the tlnid btoij, but 
survived his fall Couthon gave himself several sU\U 
with an irresolute hand St Jubt availed hit 
Coffinhal blamed the hesitation of Heimot as the 
cause of their failure, and leaped into a common- 
sewer, through which he escaped The otheib veto 
taken to the Convention Bouidon entered, crying, 
“Victory, victory ! the traitois are no more !” — “The 
wretched Robespierre is without,” said the Piosulcnf, 
“home on a litter , you would not have him brought 
in?” — “ No, no >” said a number of voices, “ h t him 
be conveyed to the Place de la Revolution 1” lie v. as 
left some time at the Committee of General Safety, 
previously to his being transferred to the Concieigeuc 
Here, stretched on a table, his visage disfigmed and 
bathed in blood, exposed to the gaze, the taunts, and 
maledictions of the crowd, he hoard the different par- 
ties exult m his fall, and ehaige him with all the 
crimes that had been committed; wheicas it uns 
much more their own versatility, joining in with 
whatever power was uppermost and tiamplmg on 
whatever side was weakest, that was the came oi all 
the mischief He manifested a great deal of insen- 
sibility during the scene. He was removed to the 
Conciergene, and then brought befoie the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, who aftei identifying liis person and 
that of his accomplices ordeied them for execution 
The 10th of Thermidor (July 28tli) towards fi\o 
o’clock m the afternoon, he ascended the fatal cai, 
where he was placed between Hennot and Couthon" 
mutilated like himself His head vas enveloped in 
a bloody cloth, his colour was livid, and his eyes 
sunk An immense multitude pressed round the car 
exhibiting the most marked and extravagant iov 
I hey congratulated, they embiaced one another thev 
loaded bun with execrations, and came as neai as 
possible to have a better view of bun. The Orm 
dames smcled him out with the point of tSr 
sabres, and when the procession came opposite Ins 
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house in the Hue St Honoi£, they stopped, and a 
£ioup ot women "was fonned, and thej T danced round 
the «lying biei of him whose chanot wheels they 
would 1mA o dragged the day before (ay, and the day 
affer, had he been successful) over a thousand victims 
As foi him, he seemed to look upon the crowd with 
pi (3. Si Just regai ded them with a steadfast eye , 
the other*, to the number of twenty-two, were more 
« dejected Robespiene mounted the scaffold last, and 
the moment that his head fell the people applauded, 
and continued to do so for some minutes The shout 
was echoed till it leached the gloom of prisons, where 
it. was a lepneve fiom death to many who houily 
expected then fate * 

This A\as the end of the J Reign of Terror, a reign 
that has been the wonder of our tunes, and the chief 
act 01s in which Anil not be absolved by posterity, 
IiOAvevei it may qualify the decision or piejudices of 
the moment Perhaps, under all the circumstances, 
the s3 T slcm adopted (hoAveA r er dreadful) was necessary 
to lepel the unprincipled aggiession or secret treachery 
of the enemies of the Republic , the transient evil, 
though gieat, Avas less than the evil aimed at by the 
opposite side, which was no other than the final and 
utter extinction of the hopes, rights, and dignity of 
human natuie But a good cause may require the 
aid of bad men and bad passions to contend on equal 
terms Anth the extent of means and inveterate ma- 
hgwty arrayed against it by the worst ; nay, it must 
do so, smee good men have not the strength of nerve 
or stock of -virtue to make the sacrifices or incur the 
lesponsibihty unavoidable m that deadly strife which 
evil Avages Avith good, power with liberty, kings ivith 
their subjects Puie patriotism and philanthropj 7 
may be Avound up to stiike a terrible blow on some 

* In some cases, the event "was announced to the prisoners by the 
’waving of handkerchiefs from the tops of houses , and in one instance 
a family whose friend was allowed to stick a slip of paper to their 
linen when returned to them with the words tf Je me pot te wen, knew 
that some important change had happened from the simple addition, 
“Ah! qiic 7 c mcpoUe IncnP* 
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parfaculai occasion , but a succession of snob ante 
hardens the heart and revolts the feelings ; the good 
and humane either shrink from the trial or become, 
corrupted by their "great office," and the bad come 
forward to relieve them from the painful alternative 
A man may at first imbrue his hands in blood from a 
strong sense of necessity or from a sincere love of 
his country , but in process of time the love of jus- 
tice or his country will become the professed and 
ostensible motive, the original repugnance will wear 
off, and the love of shedding blood will be an appetite 
and a disease in his mind, so that he will shed blood 
for the sake of shedding it The execution will outrun 
the warrant , and for one deed of dire necessity there 
will be a score of acts of voluntary and systematic 
barbarity The leaders m the Revolution were placed 
in a situation above humanity They must either be 
or become demons If they yielded to the amiable 
infirmities of human nature, they must give up the 
cause of liberty and independence , m order to insure 
the triumph of the last, they must first triumph over 
their own most cherished feelings It is possible that 
the feelings of justice and mercy should survive a 
senes of barbarous and cruel acts, sustained by the 
sacred sense of duty , but it is barely possible — or if 
in one- case not in many The act will oftener soil 
the motive than the motive will punfy the act There 
may be one Brutus, but not an assembly of Brutuses 
The excesses of the French Revolution have indeed 
been considered as an anomaly m history, as a case 
taken out of every rule or prmciple of morality by 
comparison with anything else But there are three 
tests by which we may form a tolerably fair estimate 
ot the characters and motives of those concerned m it 
Fust, do we not see the hold which the love of nower 
and all strong excitement takes of the mind- W -.f 
engrosses thejacultms/stifles compunction, and deadens 
the sense of shame, even when it is purely selfish ™ 
misclue%ous, when it does not even -pretend m l 
good in vaew, and W hen hav^e w ^d 
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against us? What then must he the force and con- 
fidence in itself which any such passion, ambition, 
cruelty, revenge, must acquire when it is founded on 
some lofty and high-sounding principle, patriotism, 
liberty, resistance to tyrants, when it aims at the 
public good as its consequence, and is strengthened by 
the applause of the multitude? Evil is stiong enough 
in itself, when it has good for its end, it is conscience- 
proof If the common bravo or cut-thioat who stabs 
another merely to fill his purse or revenge a pn\ ate 
grudge, can hardly be persuaded that he does wiong, 
and postpones his remorse fill long after— he who 
sheds blood like water, but can contrive to do it with 
some fine-soundmg name on Ins bps, will be in his 
own eyes httle less than a saint or martyr Robes- 
pierre was a professed admirer of Rousseau's Social 
Contract and the Profession of Faith of a Savoyard 
Vicar; and I do not conceive it impossible that he 
thought of these when the mob were dancing lound 
him at his own door He would certainly have sent 
any one to the guillotine who should have confuted 
him in a dispute on the one or have udiculed the 
other, but this would not prove that he had alteied 
his opinion of either He w&s a political pedant, a 
violent dogmatist, weak in argument, and who wished 
to be strong in fact Every head he cut off, he felt 
his powei the greater, with the increase of power, 
he felt his opinions confiimed, and with the 
certainty of his opinions, the- security for the welfare 
and hbeity of mankind These weie the idlers on 
which his actions moved, spieadmg nun and dismay 
m large and sweeping circles , these w ere the theoietic.il 
moulds m which cruelty, suspicion, and proscription 
weie cast, which accoiding to the abstractedness, or 
what m the cant of the day was called purity of his 
principles, embraced a widei t spheie, .and called for 
unlimited sacrifices. The habitual and increasing lust 
of power and gratification m counting lus lictnn* did 
not enable him 'to disentangle the sophistry winch 
bewildered kun, 01 proie to him that he was in the 
VOL I n 
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wronff, but the contrary, however the actual results 
mioht occasionally stagger him to save was in his 
' mind to destroy, to destroy was to save , ana he 
. remained mall probability as great a contradiction 
to himself as he has been an anomaly and nddle 
incapable of solution to others The fault of such 
characters is not the absence of strictness of principle 
or a sense of duty, but an excess of these over their 
natural sensibility or instinctive prejudices, which 
makes them both dangerous to the community and 
hateful in themselves by their obstmate determination 
to carry into effect any dogma or theory to which they 
have made up their minds, be the objections or conse- 
quences what they will Such instruments may indeed 
be wanted for great and trying occasions, but their 
bemg thrown into such a situation does not alter the 
odiousness of their characters nor the opinion of man- 
kind concemmg them The action alone is certain; 
the motive is hid, the future benefit doubtfuL Fame 


and even virtue are to a certain degree common-place 
things 1 This “differences” Robespierre from cha- 
racters of mere natural ferocity or from the tyrants of 
antiquity, who indulged m the same insatiable baibanty 
only to pamper their peisonal pride and sense of self- 
importance Robespierre was nothing m himself but 
as the guider of a machine, the mouthpiece of an 
abstract proposition, he would hurt no one but for 
differing from him m an opinion, which he had worked 
himself up to believe was the link that held the world 
together, the peg on which the safety of the state 
hung, the very “keystone that made up the arch” of 
the social fabric, and that if it wasiemoved, the whole 
fell togethei to cureless rum 

Secondly, let those who deny this view of the sub- 
ject explain if they can the conduct of reheiom 
peisecutois and tyrants for conscience' sake The 
religious and the political fanatic ai» one and the seme 
chaiacter, end run into the same emus on the same 
gionnds. Notlnng can surely srnpass the eseSSs® 
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the horrors, the refinements in cruelty, and the cold- 
blooded malignity winch have been exeicised m the 
name and under the gaib of religion Yet who will 
say that this strikes at the root of religion itself, or 
that the instigators and perpetrators of these hoirors 
were men without one particle of the goodness and 
sanctity to which they made such lofty and exclusive 
pretensions, that they were not many of them patterns 
of sincerity, piety, and the most disinterested zeal 
(who were ready to undergo the same fate they inflicted 
on others), and that in consigning then opponents to 
the stake, the dagger, or the dungeon, they did not 
believe they were doing God and man good service? 
The kindling pile, the paper-caps of the victims at an 
auto-da-fe, the instruments of torture, the solemn 
hymn, the shout of triumph, the callousness of the 
executioner, the gravity of the judges are cncum- 
stances sufficiently revolting to human natiue, but to 
argue from hence that those who sanctioned, 01 who 
periodically assisted at such scenes weie mere monsters 
of cruelty and hypocrisy, would be betraying a total 
ignoiance of the contradictions of the human mmd 
All sects, all religions have retaliated upon one 
another where they had the power, and some of the 
best and most enlightened men have been zealots m 
the cause We see by this how far an opinion, the 
conviction of an abstract and contingent good, Mill 
carry men to violate all their natural feelings and all 
common ties conscientiously and in the face of day; 
nor should we imagine that this is confined to religion 
I grant that religion being of the highest and least 
questionable authority has caused more fanaticism 
and bigotry, more massacres and persecutions than 
anything else; but whatevei cause, religion, patriotism, 
freedom, can strongly excite the affections and agitate 
larwe masses of men, -will produce the same blindfold 
and headlong zea], and plead the same excuse for (he 
excesses of its adherents At the same time I think 
that those who have been most forward to distinguish 
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themselves as bigots and persecutors have been gene- 
rally men of austere, vindictive, and narrow minds; 
and their names are branded m history accordingly • 
Thndly, there is some affinity between foreign and 
civil war We pour melted lead on the heads of those 
who are sc aling the walls of a city ; but this would no 
of no use, if those within conld be found dclh ering 
up the keys with impunity. Why, then, are all our 
pity and complaints reserved for the evils of civil wm, 
since the passions are as much excited and the danger 
as great in the one case as in the other ? No one will 
compare Shaw the Lifeguards-man with the cele- 
brated Coupe-Tete ; the one was a gallant soldier, the 
other a sneaking villain ; yet the one cut oft as many 
heads m a day as the other , it is not the blood shed 
then, hut the mannei and motive ; the one braved a 
formidable enemy in the field, the othei gloated ova 
a hapless victim We distinguish the soldier and the 
assassin, to be just, w r e must distinguish between 
public and private malice But heie comes in the 
hypocrisy or cowardice of mankind In war, the 
enemy is open, and challenges your utmost malice ; so 
that there is nothing more to be said In conspiracy 
and civil strife, the enemy is either secret and doubtful, 
or lies at your mercy , and after the catastrophe is 
over, it is pretended that he wns both helpless and 
innocent, entitled to pity in himself, and fixin* an 
indelible stain on Ins dastardly and cruel oppressor 
Heie then again is required in times of resolution 
that moral courage , which uses a disci etionary povci 
and takes an awful lesponsihility upon itself goin<r 
right forward to its object, and setting fastidious 
scruples, character, and consequences (all but prin- 
ciple and self-preservation) at defiance What wnie 
the leaders of the Revolution to do ? Weie thev to 
suffer a renewal of the massacres of Ismail and 
Warsaw, by those tender pieachers of moiality and the 
puling senWntahste that follow in their train who 
think to crush men like worms, and complain tint 
they have trod on asps* They not only fee 
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scenes fresh before their eyes , but they weie in part 
the same identical persons who threatened to tieat 
them with a second course of them “ Rathei than 
so, come Fate into the lists and champion us to the 
outrance — seems to have been the motto of the 
Revolutionists, and their reply Were they not to 
anticipate the ignominious blow prepared foi them by 
their insolent invaders ? Or should they spare those 
who stood gapmg by and beckoning others on to 
their banquet of blood ? But the number of these 
last inci eased, and made it difficult to know where to 
strike It was this very uncertainty that distracted 
and irritated the government, and in the multitude 
and concealment of their adversaries, humed them 
forward to indiscriminate fury What the Revolution 
wanted, and what Robespierre did for it m these 
circumstances, was to give to the political machine 
the utmost possible momentum and energy of which 
it was capable , to stagger the presumption and pride 
of the Coalition by showing on the opposite side an 
equally inveterate and intense degree of determined 
hostility and ruthless vengeance , to out-face, to out- 
dare , to stand the brunt not only of all the uolence 
but of all the cant, hypocrisy, obloquy and prejudice 
■with which they were assailed , to stamp on the 
Revolution a practical charactei , to wipe out the 
imputation of visionary and Utopian lefinement and 
consequent imbecility from all plans of lefoim; to 
prove that “ biave Sansculottes were no tnflers " and 
to enlist all passions, all interests, all classes, and all 
the resources of the countiy in the one great object, 
the defence of the Republic. The decks weie cleared 
as for a battle, all other considerations, scruples, 
objections, were tluown on one side , and the only 
question being to save the vessel of the state, it was 
saved Undei this impulse the Revolution went on 
through all classes and changes, “like tumblei -pigeons 
making all sorts of summersaults and eiolutions of 
home,” but never losing sight of its goal, and arming 
safe at its place of destmation All feelings, all pre- 
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tensions, all characters, levity, Ijratality. eage^ envy, 
ambition, self-interest, generosity, refinement were 
melted down in the furnace of the Revolution, Imt aU 
heightened the flame and swelled the toricnt of 
patriotism. The blaze thus kindled threw its glare on 
all objects, so that the whole passed in a stirmge pre- 
ternatural light, that precluded the discrimination ot 
motives or characters. Nor was it necessary o 
distinguish to a nicety. The great point was to 
distinguish friends from foes, and for this purpose 
they were put to a speedy probation. Otherwise, it 
was not asked whether a man wore a long beard or a 
short one, whether he earned an axe or a pike, no 
attention was paid to the dA'amatis ‘personal or to 
costume— but all to tbe conduct of tbe fable and to 
bringing about tbe catastrophe ! Every state contains 
within itself tbe means of salvation, if it will look its 
danger in the face, and not shrink from the course 
actually necessary to save it. But to do this, it must 
nse to the magnitude of the occasion, above rules 
and appearances. Erance, baited, bunted down as 
she was, had but one Resource left, to retaliate on her 
aggressors, to throw aside all self-regaids and all 
regards for others, and in order to escape from the 
toils spread around, to discard all obligations, and 
cut asunder the very nerves of humanity. Eew per- 
sons could he found to help her at t his exigency so 
well as Robespierre The Bnssotins, who were fine 
gentlemen, would have been entangled in c£ the 
drapery of a moral imagination M Robespierre, to give 
no bold to his adversary, fought the battle naked, and 
threw away both shame and fear. When it comes to 
the abstract choice between slavery or freedom, prm- 
opks are of more importance than individuals; it is 
T led 1 ener ^ and Pertmacity of 

toStZ l W0Uld not >7 e exceeded tlie ocealon, 

tl Td ” a ? S" e Up t0 A 5 a ? d that when 
the dread of hostile invasion or domestic treacherv no 

longer existed and tyrannised over the minds of men 

the feign of terror oeneed with the emremo oS 
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tliat had piowoked and alone rendered its continuance 
endmable * 

The army under all these eiicumstances remained 
film and unshaken. They seemed to legal d the errois 
and calamities of the country with an indulgent eye, 
as the errors of a parent — knew their own place and 
duty, which was to piotect her, and to present a stem 
and eiect aspect to the enemy A republican seventy 
and simplicity of manners was daily gaming ground 
among them Even the generals appealed foi a while 
to partake of the steadiness and energy of the govern- 
ment , whether they* beat or were beaten, enteied 
into no “cabals with the Allies , and the rapid and 
violent whirl of the political machine might be said 
for a wonder to have suspended the versatility of the 
national character 

* I have not tantalised the reader by mating it a question n better 
the dramatic interest which ^Robespierre's system excited m Pans, or 
the newspaper interest it excited through Europe w ns not a set off 
to the actual sufferings of the individuals who came within its grasp, 
as some writers have alleged in extenuation of the hardships of the 
subjects of despotic governments who have not a house oier thejr 
heads, or a rag to cover them, that the^ have at least the pleasure of 
seeing the fine palaces and fine livenes of the great I uould only 
observe that Legitimacy is come to a fine pass, when instead of the 
Jus Jhmnum and the absolute will of the sovereign, all that its ablest 
defenders can say in its behalf is reduced to the pleasure which the 
people have m looking at it as a raree show 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SIEGE OF TOULON. 


Toulon given up to the English; besieged by the InnrJ . 

Napoleon Buonaparte, ho hakes the command of the rrtdl n . 
his plan of attack adopted, arrival ofHugonmiier; hiw< '.<>1 
attack on the forts, aided bj Napoleon , the latter cwinics t.^v 
batteries, and obliges Admiral Ilood to abandon I<>u!»u, m **+ 
geance of the revolutionary tnbunals, Itaonapirt” save * a f-umij 
from tlic mob , is made brigadier-gcncrnl of artilb rj in tm way 
of Italy, and Dugommier commander in clucf of lh* turn of tU 
Eastern Pyrenees, anecdote of .Tunot, Napoleon joins tfi' army 
at Nice , his method for scouring the Alps is npproi ed , it * i'" r *’ 1*, 
and the Piedmontese camp at Saorgia taken , cxtrxoro rar. 
charge against Napoleon; progress of the Ircnth in Itily , Na 
poleon returns to Pans, is appointed to Pt,nc in I*"' \*nd(\ 
and flings up his commission, close of the csunp"»gn, Nrj«!<or» 
in retirement 


It was during the height of the reign of tenor and 
of civil strife, that Buonaparte tvas appointed by the 
Committee of Public Safety to take the command oi 
the artillery at the siege of Toulon If the Punch 
government at tlus period earned their measure of 
internal security to an .excess of suspicion and cruelty, 
they spared no pains m repelling external aggro srion 
with the utmost vigilance and \ lgoui In fm t, the 
excesses of the French Revolution weie to he con- 
sidered in the circumstances of the time and from the 
chaiacter of the people, as the natural but deplorable 
resul + of the general and almost frantic spirit of resist- 
ance to the threat of subjugation and oppression from 
without 


In consequence of the events which took place at 
Pans on the 31st of May and 2nd of June (the arrest 
and expulsion of the members of the Giionde patty 
from the Convention) Marseilles, as we have seen, ie- 
volted and sent a number of tioops to the assistance 
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of Xp on, m Iiicli "was at this tune m possession of the 
303 a lists, and besieged by Kellermann. General 
OiiitiiuYj A\iio had been detached fiom the army of 
the Alps with 2000 men, beat the Marseillois at 
Oinngc, diovc them out of Avignon,* and entered 
Marseilles on the 2oth of August 1793 . Toulon leceived 
the pnncipal inhabitants of Marseilles concerned m this 
insui 1 cction within her walls, and in concert with them 
gave up the place to the English squadron that block- 
aded the harboui This was a dreadful blow to the 
Republican part}", inasmuch as besides twenty or 
twenty-five ships of the line which were stationed 
thcie, Toulon contained several noble establishments 
and immense naval stoi es On the first announcement 
of the intelligence, the Fiench General Lapoype set 
out from Nice with 4000 men, accompanied by the 
lcpiesentatives of the people, Freron and Barras: 
he advanced m the diiection of Saulmer, following 
the line between Cape Brun and Fort Pharaon, on 
the eastern side of Toulon On the other side. 
General Cartaux, with the lepresentatives of the 
people, Albitte, Gasparin, and Sahcetti, advanced on 
Beausset and obseived the passes of Olhoules, which 
were m possession of the enemy. The combined troops, 
English, Spanish, Neapolitans, Sardinians, and others, 
collected from all quarters, were masters of the place 
itself and of all the defiles and avenues for six miles 
round it On the 8th of September General Cartaux 
made an attack on the passes of Olhoules, and earned 
them. His advanced posts were withm sight of Toulon 
and of the sea he took Six-Fours to the west of the 
harboui, and lepaired the fortifications of the httle 
post of Nazer The division of General Cartaux, con- 

* Buonaparte is said to have had the principal share in this event, 
by placing a battery on the heights of Villeneuve facing Avignon, . 
and dismounting one of the cannon of the insuigents on the oppo- 
site side of the nver, and by a second fire killing one of their can- 
noneers On this the latter refused to fight any longer against repub- 
lican artillery, and the insurgents evacuated the city, and retired 
towards St Bemy. 
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astins of 7000 or 8000 men, separated from Mount 
Far m behind Toulon, from that part of the army 
commanded by General Lapoype, which caused great 
inconvenience and the want of co-operation between 
them A difference of opinion prevailed as to the 
mode of conducting the siege , that is to say, whether 
the principal attack should be made on the left 
or on the right of the town On the left were 
the forts of Faion and La Malgue, which last is a 
strong and carefully constructed fortification , on the 
nght there was only the fort of Malbousquet, which 
is little else than a field fort, though difficult of access 
from its situation This fort being once taken, the 
besiegers would be close to the ramparts of the town ; 
so that in reahty there could be no question that this 
' was the true point of attack, and hither therefoie all 
the reinforcements from the interior were sent It 
was a few days after the taking of the passes of 
Ollioules that Napoleon arrived from Paris (whither 
he had been sent on some special mission) to take the 
command of the besieging tram He with other non- 
commissioned officers and ensigns, had been promoted, 
according to the principles of the Revolution, to the 
higher ranks of the artillery, foi which many of them 
weie well qualified, whilst others had neither the capa- 
city nor information necessary for the important situ- 
ations to which chance, with the spirit of the time, 
had raised them The principle, however, was on the 
whole a good one ; for m this lottery of promotions, 
though theie must needs be many failures, yet those 
who possessed real talents and bravery had an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish themselves, and weie almost suie 
of being brought forward (m proportion to their ments) 
m the service of the Republic 
Napoleon on his arrival* found the head-quarters 
* still at Beausset The troops were busy in makin g 
preparations to hum the Allied squadrons m the load 
ot ioulon , and the next day the new Commandant 

* On 12th September 
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. tb ® -Artillery went with the General-in-Chief to 
Tisit the batteries What was his surprise to find a 
battery of six twenty-pounders placed close to Ollioules 
at two gun-shots from the shore, and quite out of reach 
of the English vessels , and the volunteeis of the Cote 
d Or and the soldiers of the regiment of Burgundy 
employed in heating the balls at the different country- 
houses in the neighbouihood, as if led-hot cannon-balls 
were easily transported from place to place I Napoleon 
instantly set about reforming this state of thing s His 
first care was to get about him several officers of aitil- 
lery who had been employed befoie the Revolution, 
and whom the troubles of the time had displaced He 
appointed Ins old comrade. Colonel Gassendi, to the 
superintendence of the arsenal at Marseilles. At the 
end of six weeks he had succeeded m collecting and 
completing a park of two hundred pieces of artillery 
The batteries were advanced fonvard and fixed on the 
most advantageous points of the shore, the conse- 
quence of which was that some large vessels weie 
dismasted by them, several smallei ones sunk, and 
the Enghsh were forced to abandon that part of the 
harbour * 

While the preparations foi the siege were going on, 
the army received considerable remfoi cements The 
Committee of Public Safety sent plans and instruc- 
tions relative to the conduct of the siege, drawn up by 
General D’Arqon of the engineers. These were read 
in a council of war called on the occasion,, at which 
Gasparm, a popular representative and a sensible and 
well-informed man, presided Napoleon, who for the 
last month had been examining the ground, and was 
become thoroughly acquainted with its peculiarities, 
recommended the plan of attack which afterwards 

* It is somewhat remarkable tint f ho first shell fired at 1 oulon a as 
by the hand of Buonaparte himself, and that it fell upon, and 
entuely destroyed, the \ery house where he it ml his ftuuljr hid 
resided during the short time that the) inhabited the tn. n, aft r 
their removal from Corsica It was an hotel kept by the fo-ter w 
of bis mother, the'daugliter of her nurse The hu*band cf this ur> 
fortunate woman wns killed m the explosion — Rapp 
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succeeded He regarded the suggestions of the Com- 
mittee as totally useless under the circumstance^ o 
the case, as in his opinion a regular siege was not at 
all necessary In fact, allowing that a p°si tl0 n could 
he gamed, from which, with a certain number of mor- 
tars and cannon and furnaces for led-hot balls, a fire 
could be kept up on every point of the greater and lesser 
roads, it was evident that the combined squadron 
would be compelled to abandon them, and the garrison 
would then be reduced to a state of strict blockade, 
the communication with the squadron, which Mould be 
forced to stand out at sea, being cut off. Such a 
position was to be found at the extreme point of the 
promontory of Balaguier and I/Eguillette, between 
the two harbours and neaily opposite to the town 
This he had remarked some weeks before to the Gcne- 
ral-m-Chief, but the English had m the mean time 
become so sensible of its importance, that they had 
landed 4000 men there, had cut down the wood cover- 
ing the promontory of Cairo, which commanded the 
whole position, and had employed all the aid they 
could get from Toulon, having recourse even to the 
galley-slaves, to entrench themselves there, making it 
into what they called “the Little Gibraltar” This 
point, which a month before might have been seized 
upon without any difficulty, now required a seiious 
attack , for which purpose it would be most advisable 
to form batteries mounted with twenty-four pounders 
and mortars, m order to destroy the epaulments which 
were constructed of wood, to break down the palisades 
and throw a shower of shells into the fort ; and that 
then, after a vigorous fire of eight-and-forty hours, the 
vrorks should be stormed by picked troops Two days 
after the capture of the fort, Napoleon gave it as his 
opinion that Toulon would belong to the Republic. 

iJliT 331 ° f was warmly discussed, and at 
length unanimously agreed to 

According to the proposed plan, the Fieneli laised 
five or six batteries over-agamst Little Gibraltar and 
also platforms for fifteen mortals A batteiy of eight 
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twenty-four pounders and four mortars liad at tlie 
same time been thrown up against Fort Malbousquet 
nearer the town, the construction of which was a pro- 
found secret to the English, the workmen being en- 
tnely lnd fiom tfiew by a plantation of ohves It was 
intended that tins battery should not be unm asked 
till the moment of marching against Little Gibraltar; 
but on the 20th of November the Repi esentatives of 
the people went to inspect it, when they were mfoimed 
by the cannoneers that it had been completed eight 
days, and that no use had yet been made of it With- 
out further inquiry, the Representatives ordered them 
to open a fire, and accordingly the cannoneers with 
great readiness opened an alternate fire from the bat- 
tery General O’Hara, who commanded the Allied 
aimy at Toulon, was much surprised at the erection 
of so considerable a battery close to Fort Malbousquet, 
and gave orders that a sortie should be made at day- 
break An hour before day, he m consequence sallied 
out of the garrison with 6000 men, and meeting with 
no material obstacle, his skirmishers only being en- 
gaged, spiked the guns of the battery. 

In the meantime the drums beat to arms at the 
French head-quarters , and Dugommier, who had just 
then taken the command, in haste rallied his troops, 
which occupied the line from Fort Rouge to ITalbous- 
quet, and were too much scattered to make an effec- 
tual lesistance at any single point. The Commandant 
of Artillery posted himself on a rising ground behind 
the battery, where he had previously established a 
depot of arms Theie was a communication from 
this spot to the battery, by means of a supplementaiy 
branch or continuation of the trench Perceiving 
from hence that the English troops had drawn up to 
the right and left of the batteiy, he concencd the 
project of leading a battalion that was stationed near 
hmi along this concealed passage Bv this manoeuvre 
he succeeded in coming out unperceived among the 
brambles close to the battery and immediate!} com- 
menced a brisk file upon the English, whose suipn*e 
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was suck that they imagined it was their own ii oops 
to tlie right, who by some mistake were fn m 
on those to the left General O’Haia hastened 
towards the spot, thinking to rectify the supposed 
mistake, when he was wounded m the hand by a 
musket ball, and a Fiench serjeant seized and dragged 
him prisoner mto the trench The disappearance of 
the English General was so sudden that his own 
troops did not even know what was become of him. 
By this tim e Dugommier, with the troops that he had 
rallied, had got between the town and the battery; 
this movement disconcerted the opposite party, who 
forthwith commenced then- retreat They weie hotly 
pursued to the gates of the fortress, which they 
entered precipitately, and without having been able 
to ascertain the fate of their Geneial Dugommier 
himself was slightly wounded A battalion of \o- 
lunteers from the Iseie distinguished itself in this 
action. 

General Cartaux, as we have seen, had conducted 
the siege at its commencement, but the Committee 
of Public Safety had found it necessary to supersede 
him He was a vain man, usually eoveied from head 
to foot with gold lace, and when Napoleon first 
presented him with his credentials, he said he could 
do very well without him, hut that he uas uelcome 
to share the honours of the victory without bavin" 
had any of the trouble He was ongmally a paintei 
by profession; and for his success against the Maiseil- 
lois had been promoted to the rank of Bn^adier- 
Generai and General of Division. He was i"noiant 
of the art of war as well as most other things hut 
was not an dl-disposed man, and had been <nidtv of 
no excesses on the taking of Marseilles "bonnet 
who succeeded him, was a Savoyard by birth, and 
had been bred a physician. He thought of nothin" 
but denunciations, and had no idea of tlie nature of 
war Nevertheless, by a singular chance, he was verv 
near taking Toulon within forty-eight hours after Ins 
amval Abated of the C&te j’Or°and auote of the 
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i eminent of Bui gundy, being on duty in the trenches 
before Little Gibialtar, bad one of their men taken 
by .1 Spanish company on guard at the redoubt; 
they saw their comrade ill-treated and beaten, while 
the Spaniards offered them eveiy insult by shouts and 
indecent gestuies The French bemg provoked be- 
yond patience, ran to tlieir arms, commenced a brisk 
iiie, and advanced against the redoubt On this the 
Commandant of Artillery immediately hastened to 
the Geneial-m-Chief (Doppet,) who was not aware of 
n hat uas gomg on They galloped to the scene of 
action togethei, and there peiceived how the matter 
stood Napoleon persuaded the General to support 
the attack, assuring him that it would not be pio- 
ductive of gi eater loss to advance than to retire The 
General accoidmgly gave orders for the different 
corps of leserve to be put m motion ; all were quickly 
on the alert, and Napoleon marched at their head. 
Unluckily an aide-de-camp was killed by the side of 
the General-m-Chief Doppet was panic-struck , and 
ordering the drums to beat a retreat, recalled the 
soldiers at the very moment when the grenadiers, 
having driven back the skirmishers, had reached the 
gorge of the redoubt, and were about to enter it The 
troops were highly incensed, and complained that 
painters and physicians were set over them The 
Committee of Public Safety recalled Doppet , and at 
length feeling the necessity of employing real military 
men, sent Dugommiei, who had seen fifty years’ 
service, was covered with seal’s, and was dauntless as 
the sword by his side 

The garrison was all this while obtaining rein- 
foi cements, and the public watched the progress of 
the siege with anxiety They could not understand 
why every effort should be bent against Little Gib- 
raltar, a place so insignificant and m a contrary di- 
rection to the town All the populai societies rang 
until denunciations on the subject. Provence com- 
plained of the long duration of the siege A scaicity 
began to prevail, and mcreased to such a degiee, that 
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Freron and Barras, having given up all hopes of the 
-prompt reduction of Toulon, mote m great alarm 
from Marseilles to the Convention to take into con- 
sideration whether it would not be better to laise 
the siege, repass the Durance, and lesume offensive 
operations again after the harvest A few days after 
the Convention received this letter, Toulon was taken, 
and the letter was then disowned by the Represen- 
tatives as a forgery Dugommier having lesolved 
that a decisive attack should be made upon Little 
Gibraltar, the Commandant of the Aitillery threw 
7000 or 8000 shells into the fort, while tlinty tventy- 
four pounders battered the works On the 18tli of 
December, at four in the afternoon, the troops left 
theii camps, and marched towards the village of 
Seme, a little on one side of the English The plan 
was to attack at midnight, in older to avoid the fire 
of the fort and of the intermediate redoubts which 
had been constructed at the foot of two hillocks close 
to it At the instant when everything was ready, the 
Representatives of the People called a council to de- 
liberate whether the attack should proceed or not . 
either they wished thus to throw the blame of a 
failure on the General, or with many others despaired 
of success on account of the dreadful weather, the 
ram falling m torrents Dugommiei and the Com- 
mandant of Artillery ridiculed these fears; two 
columns were formed, and set out to attack the fort 
The Allied troops, to shelter themselves from the 
balls and shells which showered upon the foit, 
usually occupied a station at a small distance m the 
lear of it The French were in hopes of reachino 1 the 
works before them , but the English had a hue of 
skirmishers in front of the fort, and as the musketry 
commenced firing at the veiy foot of the hill, the 
Allied troops came up in time to its defence, when 
a very smart fire was immediately opened. Case- 
shot showered all around At length, 1 aftei a most 
furious attack, Dugommier, who, according to his 
usual custom, headed the leading coluln, ^ 
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obliged to fall hack ; and in the utmost despair cned 
out, 1 I am a lost man !” Success was indeed in. 
evi'ry wn) important at a crisis when the want of it 
ordinarily conducted the unfortunate General to the 
wnftold 

The fire of the cannonading and»musketry con- 
tinued Captain Muiron of the artillery, a young 
man full of braiory and presence of mind, and who 
wa* aide-de-camp to tlie Commandant of Aitillery, 
was detached with a battalion of light infantry and 
supported by the second column, which followed at 
the distance of a musket-shot Ho w r as thoroughly 
acquainted with the position, and availed himself so 
well of the windings of the ascent, that he conducted 
hh troops up the hill without sustaining any loss He 
debouched at the foot of the foi t, rushed through an 
embrasure, his soldiers followed him, and the place 
was taken The English and Spanish cannoneers 
wuo all killed at then guns, and Muuon himself was 
dangeiously wounded by a thrust from the pike of an 
English soldier. When Dugomnuei had been thiee 
hours m the redoubt, the Representatives of the 
People came with their drawn swords m their hands 
(the Baillie Jarvies of the scene) to load the troops 
with culogiums on their conduct If, however, not 
brave m themselves, they were “ the cause of hraveiy 
m other men made those who lay at the mercy of 
their capnce and importunate demands look about 
them, and let it he understood in a manner that was 
neither to he mistaken nor gainsayed, that “the 
Republic expected every man to do his duty *” 

At break of day, the Erencli maiched on Balaguier 
and I/Eguillctte, ivhich were already evacuated. The 
twenty-four poundeis and the mortals were brought 
to line these batteries, wdience they hoped to can- 
nonade the combined fleets befoie noon , but Napo- 
leon deemed it not advisable to fix them there They 
were of stone, and the engineers who had constructed 
them had been guilty of an oversight in placing a large 
tower of masomy just at their entrance, so near the 
vol. r. s 
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platforms that wdiatcvei balls might haw * w • * 

would have rebounded on the gtmmis h‘ J‘b - ♦«** 
splinters and rubbish They therefore plane <1 c nw>t\ 

on the heights behind the bntfrno., v.hnh cmiIu 

open their foe till the not daj . but no ;«i «iid 
the English Admiial, Lord Hood, mu* that tin r » lid 
had possessed themsclies ot these poMhmi lV*u !»<■ 
made signal to weigh anchor and get out <>i th» » w tr. 
immediately He then went to Toulon to m,d ' J 
known that there was not a moment to h, h* ? in 
putting out to sea*" A council of v.nr met, and ,v/r< * d 
that the place was no longci tenable Tlu y noooi thirdly 
proceeded to issue oidors, as well foi tin* < mbnthufon 
of the tioops, as foi the horning and Milking mu h 
French vessels as they could not carry away with tin m. 
and setting fire to the maunc e^tablidimuit*- Noli* ** 
was also given to the inhabitants that tho-v who 
wished to leave the place might embaik on board th** 
English and Spanish fleets When these di«>*rofi** 
tidings were spread abioad,a scene of confusion ar*»» , 
which it would not be easy to describe, any moie firm 
the disappointment and astonishment of the ganwui 
and of the unfoitunate inhabitant who but a f<v, 
hours before, calculating on the great distance oi tlm 
besiegers from the place, the slow piogic^of the m- fr ** 
during four months, and the daily aimal of run- 
forcements, not only hoped to effect the racing of tin 
siege, but to become masteis of Provence The mu - 
pnse and consternation manifested at so unforeseen a 
reverse bore testimony to the skill and genius of tin* 
which was Napoleon’s fiist military enteipiise Tin 
plan was what no one suspected , and jet when it had 
succeeded, nothing could appeal simpler It was onh 
going a little out of his way to tSkc the town l/v 
attackrag the fleet, which was its chief defence Thb 
secret of this, as of all enterpnses of originality and 
boldness, consisted m looking at the real circumstance 
and possibilities of the case instead ot trusting to 

*2 5186 10 “ akc * ^crato attempt to 
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routine 01 the opinion of otheis, and m seizin? (out of 
a gieat number of doubtful means that offei) on those 
that led most effectually and certainly to the end. It 
was also highly creditable to the discernment and 
piomptitude of the English Admiral that he saw the 
important use that might be made of the position of 
Little Gibialtar befoiehand, and lost not a moment 
in preventing the disastrous consequences after it was 
taken 

In the night Fort Pone was blown up by the 
English, and an hour afterwaids a part of the French 
squadron was set on fire Nine seventy-four gun ships 
and four frigates fell a prey to the flames The fire 
and smoke from the aisenal lesembled the eruption of 
a volcano, and the thirteen vessels winch were burnino- 
in the load were like so many magnificent displays of 
fiieworks The masts and forms of the vessels were 
distinctly visible in the blaze, which lasted for many 
hours, and had a striking effect Sir Sidney Smith 
took a very active share in this tiansaction The 
Spamaids were entrusted with the destruction of two 
powder vessels, but instead of smkmg, blew them 
up, which occasioned a tremendous shock It was of 
course sufficiently mortifying to the Fiench to see 
such valuable lesouices and so much wealth consumed 
within so short a space of time The English had not 
time to blpw up Fort La Malgue, as was expected 
Napoleon then went to Malbousquet It was already 
evacuated He oidered the field-pieces to sweep the 
ramparts of the town and heighten the confusion by 
throwmg shells from the howitzeis mto the harbour, 
until the mortals which were upon the toad with 
their carriages could he planted on the batteries, 
and shells thrown from them in the same direction. 
General La Po^pe took possession of Fort F.iron, 
which the allies no longer attempted to keep During 
this time, the batteries of L Egiullette and Balaguiei 
kept up a constant fire on the vessels in the roads 
Many of the English ships weiemuch damaged The 
batteries continued to play all the night, and at 
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break of day the English fleet vms seen mi at *■» 
By nine o'clock a high Lihecoo y m<l got m>, •*««* ^ 

English ships were foiced to put into (he Hsei* «. 

tany thousand families afe'J onion had hdlm.ul the 
English, so that the revolutionary tnbmmh found b « * 
few victims in the place , all the p< ifo » u , v ^ " n P‘J 

implicated m the late iiansact ions had 1* ft it r * 

theless, between one and two hmidrrd n *"' >r *| II ‘ luM 
-wretches were shot within the fiist foi l night » ho * r> 
afterwards arrived from the Com Milieu for <bmou i h- 

* The manner of doing this was nufficicutH itifautou- Otil) t ?> t 
or ten persons of anj consequence, wlm lmd wi»h#d t * fiv, r« gar,' 4 
hehuul , a great sacnfico to the offendul Guitus of th'> K> p'fblie * r * 
wanted, and theso wore too few A strntagi m was th# r* tr< tv .«#- 1 
to Proclamation was made that all tho“ who h*"l h-#n f-'np? nr. 4 
in the arsenal while the laighsh were in po *c * ton of th« U wn, m 
to repair to the Champ do Man and give in their i>m»* ' , s«'4 th'-y 
were led to believe that it was for the purple of emptjsn^ tf ."i 
again Nearly two hundred persons, lien! worVnn », infr-re- tl« 
and others m subaltern situations, went Atxorilwgl} in full inn'id-nr* , 
and had their names registered It was thus prn\<<l by th« r own 
confession that they had retained their plici •, under the I ngl 4» 
government, and the Revolutionary Tribunal Hina, dial* I\ s nt* t ** >1 
them to 'be shot It was during his stay at Toulon at tie* p< pod 
that Buonaparte saved, the Chabnllant faimlj, whowt.ru brought into 
the harbour on board a Spanish prize, from the fury of the mob. It 
was just after the fall of Kobespicrre, and the inhabit nits wire bv no 
means reconciled to tbe change No 'ooncr was it Xtioi n tint about 
twenty emigrants had been landed (though In no fault or v\i«h of 
their own) than a crowd collected at tbe arsenal and m the street 4 , 
and were proceeding to the prisons to slaughter there unfortunate 
persons It was in vain that the llcprescntativ cs, Marietta and Cam 
bon, who were of the moderate party, and themselves suspect# d, 
attempted to dissuade them from their purpose, they wen m 
danger of being themselves hnd up to the lamp-post It was late m 
the day, and the crowd were growing outrageous tho guard came 
up and were repulsed At this crisis Napoleon recollected among the 
principal rioters several gunners who had served under him dunm# 
the siege he mounted a platform , the gunners enforced respect to 
their General, and obtained silence , ho had the good fortune to pro- 
duce an effect they were restrained from further violence bv Jus 
assurance that the emigrants should ho delivered up and sentenced 
the following morning It would have been no easv matter toper 
wns . Perfectly evident, namely, that these Inn- 
gante had not infringed the law, as they had not returned vobm 
tardy During the night he had them put into some artdK 
mggons, and earned out of the town as a convoy of ammunition 
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ing the huildmgs of Toulon • the absurdity of the 
measure did not prevent its partial execution, and 
many houses •were pulled down which it was, of course, 
subsequently found necessary to rebuild Dunng the 
siege of Toulon, the army of Italy had been attacked 
on the Yar The Piedmontese had attempted to 
invade Provence, and had got nearly as far as En tre- 
vaux; hut being defeated at Gillette, they retreated 
within their line. The news of the taking of Toulon 
caused a lively sensation in Provence and throughout 
France, particulaily as success was unexpected, and 
almost hopeless From this event may be dated the 
nse of Napoleon's reputation , he was made Bngadier- 
General of Artillery m consequence, and appointed 
to the command of that department in the army of 
Italy General Dugommier was appointed Com- 
mander-in- Chief of the army of the Eastern Pyrenees 
He always spoke in the highest terms of Buonaparte, 
and sent him word from time to time of his successes. 

It was at the siege of Toulon that, standing by one 
of the batteries where a cannoneer was shot dead at his 
side, Buonaparte took the ramrod which had fallen 
out of his hands, and charged the gun several times 
He by this means caught an infectious cutaneous 
disease, which was not completely cured till many 
years afterwards, and which often did great injury to 
his health. It was here also he became acquainted 
with several officers, who were afterwards the most 
strongly attached to him, among others, with Duroc. 
On one* occasion, while constructing a batteiy, he 
wanted some one to write a letter for him A young 
man stepped forward to offer his services. The letter 
was baldly finished, when a cannon-ball striking^ near 
tifm, covered him all over with earth “ Good, said 
the writer, "we shall not want sand this time '' This 
sally, togethei with the coolness he displayed, was the 
making of the young soldier's fortune It was J uziot. 
Doppet, to whom Buonaparte is not very favourable, 
frns, however, made a veiy honourable mention of him 
in his “ Memoirs” of the campaign He says, ** When- 
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ever he visited the outposts of the army, .he was 
always sure to find the Commandant of Anfolleiy at 
his; he slept little, and that little he took on 
the ground, wrapped m his mantle , he hardly ever 
quitted his batteries " So watchful was he for the 
enemy and for fame ’ 

Before jo inin g the army of Italy, Napoleon super- 
intended the fortifying the coasts of Provence and the 
Isle of Hyeres, shortly after the English quitted it 
He divided the coast batteries mto three classes ; those 
intended to protect harbours for fleets and men-of-war, 
those for the protection of merchant-vessels, and those 
erected on projecting headlands to guard the coasting- 
trade and prevent cruisers horn landing on shore ; but 
in this judicious and economical arrangement he had 
everywhere to encounter the warm opposition and 
remonstiances of the public authorities and popular 
societies, who, in their officious self-importance cr idle 
apprehensions were anxious to have expensive batteries 
erected at every little village or hamlet that happened 
to be situated near the sea-side 

Napoleon joined the head-quarters of the army of 
Italy at Nice in March, 1794 It was at that time 
commanded by General Dumerbion, an old and brave 
officer, who had been for ten years a captain of grena- 
diers m the troops of the line His military knowledge 
was considerable , he had earned on the war between 
the Var and the Roya, and knew the positions of the 
mountains that cover Nice perfectly well , but he was 
confined to his bed by the gout half his tune The 
new General of Artillery visited all the advanced 
posts, and reconnoitred the line occupied by the army 
On returning from this inspection, he laid a memorial 
before General Dumerbion, relating to the unsuccessful 
attempt of General Brunet to force the enemy beyond 
the High Alps the year before, and to the right 
?/ m ffec i mg this°bject by taking possession of 

selvesm rt? nde the Drench could tfius fix them- 
selves m the upper chain of the Alps, they would secure 
almost impregnable positions, which, requiring but a 
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few men to maintain them, would leave a greater 
number of troops disposable for othei service These 
suggestions were laid before a council, at which the 
repiesentatives Ricors and Robespierre the younger 
were sitting they were unanimously approved of 
Since the taking of Toulon, the opinion entertained 
of the General of Artillery was such as of itself to 
inspire considerable confidence m his plans 
On the 8th of April, 1794, a pait of the army under 
the command of Geneial Massena (General Dumerbion 
bemg confined to his bed by a fit of the gout) filing 
along the edge of the Roya by Mentone, crossed the 
nver It then separated into four columns, tkiee of 
which proceeded severally towaids the sources of the 
Roya, the Neivia, and the Taggio, and the fourth 
advanced upon Onegha The last column fell in with 
a corps of Austrians and Piedmontese upon the 
heights of St Agata, lepulsed, and defeated them. 
The General of Brigade, Brule, was lolled in the 
action The head-quarters were lemoved to Onegha, 
which is situated on the sea-coast, and troops were 
immediately sent forward to occupy Loano, still 
farther east. Prom Onegha the French tioops as- 
cended to the sources of the Tanaro, beat the enemy 
on the heights of Ponte-ch-Nave, seized on the 
fortress of Ormea, where they took four hundred pri- 
soners, entered Garessio, and made themselves masters 
of the road from that place to Turin The communi- 
cation with Loano was kept up by way of Baidinet to 
and the Little St Bernard 

The fault of General Brunet had been that he had 
come in front of the enemy, and endeavoured, by 
mere dint of obstinacy, to dislodge them from an 
almost unassailable position and push them across a 
rugged bainer into their own country Napoleon, by 
dnectmg the movement of the troops obliquely 
along the valleys of the Roya, the Nervia, and the 
Taggio, and by means of those which had debouched 
in Piedmont by the sources of the Tanaio, bad taken 
them m lear The Piedmontese troops occupying 
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of the Representatives there, who informed him that 
certain popular societies intended to attack and 
plunder the powder magazines. The General of 
Artillery, in order to prevent this, furnished him with 
a plan lor constructing a little wall with battlements 
upon the ruins of Fort St James and Fort St 
Nicholas, which had been destroyed by the Mar- 
seillais at the beginning of the Revolution The 
expense was trifling , hut some months after, a decree 
w as passed for summoning the Commandant of Ar- 
tillery at Marseilles to the bar of the Convention, as 
Inning piqiected a plan for lestonng the Forts of St 
James and St Nicholas in order to withstand the 
patriot® The decree specified the Commandant of 
Artillery at Marseilles ; but Napoleon was at this' 
tune General of Artillery m the army of Italy 
Colonel Seigiy, who ivas the person designated by 
the words of the decree, had to go to Pans according 
to its literal tonour When tins officer presented 
himself at the bar. he proved that the plan was not in 
hn handwriting, and that lie knew nothing about the 
matter. The circumstance was explained, and Napo- 
leon was discovered to be the person in question ; hut 
the Representatives of the aimy of Italy, who were 
m gieat need of Ins services to direct the campaign at 
this crisis wrote to Pans, after putting him under a 
temporary arrest, and gave such explanations to the 
Comention as it was satisfied with 
The French m pursuance of the plan laid down, 
crossed the straits of the Bormida, and on the 
2Gth of September came to Balastreno, whence they 
proceeded to Cairo Heie they fell in with from 
12,000 to 13,000 Austrians manoeuvring on the 
plain, who no sooner saw' the Fiench Army approach- 
ing than they retreated upon I) ego, and being 
attacked here, after a slight action in which they lost 
some prisoners, retired to Acqui. Having taken Dego, 
the French halted. They had secured possession of 
several magazines, and ascertained that there was 
notlnng to fear from the Austrian detachment The 
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ma rch. of the French spread considerable alarm 
through this part of Italy The army returned to 
Savona, traversing Upper and Lower Montenotte 
General Dumerbion wrote to the Convention to say 
that “it was to the skilful dispositions of the General 
of Artilleiy that he, m a great measure, owed the 
success of the expedition ” 

The remainder of the year’, 1794, was spent m 
putting the positions occupied by the Fiench army 
into a state of defence, particularly Vado, wheie a 
part of the troops had been stationed to protect this 
port from the English cruisers The knowledge that 
Napoleon acquned by this means of all the positions 
of the neighbouihood was highly useful to him when 
he became Commander-in-Chief of the same army, 
and enabled him to ventuie on the bold manoeuvre to 
which he owed the victory of Montenotte at the 
opening of the campaign of Italy in 1796 This 
may show how intimately application and industry 
are connected with genius and. capacity ^ Others who 
were placed m the same circumstances with himself 
derived no advantage from them, or probably made no 
minute inquiries or accurate observations, from not 
seeing the use of them or having any object m view. 
Napoleon, with all his talent, would not have per- 
formed what he did, if he had neglected Ins opportu- 
nities of acquiring local and technical information. 
But it was the very strength and comprehensiveness 
of his mind that made him indefatigable in his obser- 
vations and researches, from foreseeing the results and 
having certain principles m view by which the 
individual details were combined with grandeur of 
effect Success in any pursuit implies incredible 
labour and pains; but it is at the same tune a genius 
lor any pursuit that alone gives a passion for it, or 
that can supply the patience necessary to master the 
preliminary steps, from distinctly perceiving the con- 
sequences to which they lead 01 that can m the end 
S? “T a ?y account Buonaparte applied him- 
self to the study of his art with a secret consciousness 
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of liis future destiny, and nevei looked at an old 
tower or a mountain-pass but be saw victory percbed 
upon it f In January, 1795, be passed a whole night 
in company until General St Hilaire on the Col di 
Tende, from whence at sunrise be surveyed those fine 
plains which were already the subject of his medita- 
tions Italiam 1 Itaham f This circ umstan ce pro- 
bably suggested to his brother Lucienthe fine passage 
in which he describes Charlemagne passing a night 
among the Alps In May of this year he quitted the 
army of Italy, and letumed to Pans Aubry, at 
that time at the head of the Military Committee and 
secretly attached to the cause of the Bouibons, had 
purposely deprived him of his situation as Geneial 
of Artillery, and put him on the list of generals who 
weie intended to serve in La Yendee The command 
of a brigade of infantry had been assigned to him; 
but he declined this offer, and flung up his com- 
mission 

When Kellermann, who had taken the command 
of the aimy of Italy, was driven fiom the positions 
of Yado, St Jaques, and Bardinetto, and even talked 
of evacuating the Genoese territory, the Committee 
of Public Safety grew alarmed and called togethei the 
different Representatives who had been deputed to 
the army of Italy, in order to consult them. Ponte- 
coulant, who succeeded Aubry in the war-department, 
was one among others who pointed out Napoleon as 
eminently qualified to give an opinion on the subject 
— a piece of service for which Buonaparte showed his 
gratitude by promoting the minister to a seat in the 
Senate when he afterwards became Consul Napoleon 
was summoned to the topographical Committee, 
and laid down the line of the Borghetto for the 
troops — a suggestion that saved the French army and 
preserved the coast of Genoa, notwithstanding the 
repeated attacks of the enemy At the end of the 
year (1795) General Scherer superseded Kellermann _ 
in the command, and on the 20th of No\ ember, 
having received reinforcements from the army of the 
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Pyrenees, attacked the Piedmontese general, Devins, 
atLoano, drove him from all Ins positions, and h 
he been sufficiently enterprising, might have con- 
quered all Italy; but instead of pursuing his advan- 
tages, he returned to Nice, and went into ■winter- 
quarters. The enemy did the same . 

Napoleon passed most of his time at karis m 
meditation and retuement He went out but seldom, 
and had few acquaintances. He endeavoured to 
forget the sense of mortification and neglect by a 
more intense application to his professional studies 
This was the time to prepare himself for the career 
that lay before him, and it required all his attention 
and efforts He had done something, he had still 
more to do Genius is at first shy and taken up with, 
itself The new world of thought or enterprise that 
is forming m the imagination jostles against and 
repels the actual one. This begets an appearance of 
distance and reserve, because there is a senes of 
reflections going on m the mmd that mark out a 
path foi themselves and unfit it for the ordinary 
mtercouise of familiar life We do not wonder at 
people m common life who are absent and thoughtful, 
if we know that any particular object engrosses their 
attention or clouds their brow but the life of a man 
of genius from its commencement is a preparation for 
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it to disclose itself, and burst through the obscurity 
that environs it Or as an old poet has expressed this 
finely, though quaintly — 

The noble heart that harbours virtuous thought 
And is with child of glorious, great intent, 

Gan never rest until it forth have brought 
The eternal brood of glory excellent ” 

h 1 s A Lvl1o r -| en0d ° f Whenlle had dischiuged 

• h i t to , me ’ an< * when men of narrow minds 

would have become stiff and haughty with their 
elevation, he grew proportionally easy and fa miliar . 
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and no one was more unreserved, gay, and commu- 
nicative, even to exuberance, in conversation It has 
been pretended that about this time Buonaparte had 
thoughts of offering his services both to England and 
the Porte , for the latter of which assertions there is 
so far a foundation that he proposed to the Govern- 
ment to send him with other French engineers to 
assist the Turks (who were in alliance with France), 
against the Russians; but tins was perhaps a feint, 
and answered its end, for Jean de Bit, one of the 
Council, observed that if ho could be of such use to 
the Turks they had the more need of his services at 
home. He sometimes wont to the Theatre Fey loan, 
where he happened to be when he first heard of the 
rising of the Sections, and frequented (he Corrr/a 
coffee-house in the Palais Royal, wlicic he u c cd to 
meet some of Ins old companions in arm-, as well a- 
seveial actois of the da}', and where the celebrated 
Talma is said to have dice paid his reckoning for 
him, for winch he had left his sword in pUdge He 
himself, howevei, contradicts the truth of tin- am e. 
dote, and sa}*s that he was personal!} known to Talm i 
only after he became Fin-t Consul 
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Revolt of the sections it Paris , butcheries of Carrier and Lcbon, 
and in La Vendee , trial and condemnation of Carrier, counter- 
revolutionary excesses , Jacobin attack on the Convention , peace 
concluded with Spam and Prussia , the Quiberon expedition , 
unsuccessful attempt to disarm the sections , Napoleon entrusted 
with the command against them, succeeds m dispersing them, 
and is chosen commander of the army of the interior, difficulties 
of his situation, his fiist interview with Madame 13eatihanio.°, 
afterwards the Empress Josephine, is appointed to the chief 
command of the army m Italj 


If a nation of a species lower than men had under- 
taken a Revolution, they could not have conducted 
it worse than -this of France, with more chattering, 
more malice, more unmeaning gesticulation, and less 
dignity and nmty of purpose Scarcely had the reign 
of terror ceased, and the Government been restored 
to something like stability and order, when within a 
few months the volatile genius of tins people, impa- 
tient of liberty or repose, and eagei for some new 
theatrical display, smee the daily piocession of the 
guillotine no longer kept them m a state of excite- 
ment and dismay, seemed anxious to get rid of the 
Revolution altogethei ; by way of mteilude decked 
out the youth of the city (La J eunesse Doree ) m the 
Chouan uniform, and instigated the Sections to revolt 
against the Convention with a view to restore royalty 
When one follows the succession of parties and events 
which resembles the shifting of the scenes in a pan- 
tomime the oscillation from one dangerous extreme 
to another, without any motive hut the love of change 

L?lKv W ^ 0neSe<s ? tie mufonn lea diness to 
spill blood (as the sovereign panacea), the impulse 
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winch this appeared to give to the public mind, 
and the equal readiness and even infatuated deter- 
mination to relinquish 'the object for which such 
tiomendmis sacrifices had been made, the instant that 
object was attained, out of sheer fickleness and per- 
i emfcy, one cannot help feeling a sudden buist of 
spleen, and a disposition to excuse Robespierre and 
otheis foi thinking that liberty and patriotism alone 
had not sufficient charms foi the Parisians without 
the aid of terror, and that it was necessary to resort 
to extreme violence to compress their extreme ver- 
satility Again, Buonaparte, who was at Pans during 
the time of this reaction, must have been struck with 
the folly and extravagance he witnessed, and might 
then probably hare come to the conclusion (on which 
ho acted aft em aids) that a people so prone to vanity 
and mischief might he led by the love of glory and 
conquest to maintain their external independence, 
hut v ere as unfit as possible for the enjoyment of 
a system of regulated and constitutional liberty The 
best intentions and the best principles m the world 
aie thrown array upon a nation whose chief delight is 
m novelty and m a sort of treachery to itself. 

The first inclination of the popular party after the 
death of Robespierre was to keep up the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and contmue nearly the same system 
under diffeient auspices, but the scheme fading, 
things took a totally opposite turn The sixty-three 
Deputies who had been pioscnbed for protesting 
against the expulsion of the Bliss otms on the 31st of 
Hay, weie first recalled to the Convention ; and after- 
waids all that lemamed of the victims of that day 
The violent jiarty had lost the assistance of the Com- 
mune, the principal leaders of which had fallen with 
Rohespiene , hut they still had the support of the 
Jacobins and the Faubourgs. _ The Convention closed 
the sittings of the one and disarmed the other The 
Revolutionaiy tribunal was still permitted under cer- 
tain restrictions, those who had been imprisoned by 
it as suspected persons were let out slowly, one by 
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one and Barrhre attempted in vain to save the Re- 
sident, Rouquier-Tainville, one of those who had 
dipped his hands with most insolence and fury in 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, and whose name 
excited general horror A month after the failed 
Robespierre, Lecointre, of Yeisailles, denounced Bil- 
laud-Yarennes, Collot d’Herbois, Barrbre, Yadier, 
Amar, and Youland, bringing twenty-three distinct 
chaiges against them Talhen had just before in- 
veighed bitterly against the system of terror ; and 
Lecointre was emboldened in his attack by the effect 
•which Talhen's words had produced Alas ' every- 
thing here seems referable to the study of effect, to 
a mixture of cowardice and vanity. No fixed prin- 
ciples, no steady convictions, and determination 'to 
abide by them in spite of consequences, hut an 
habitual readiness to abandon or outrage the plainest 
truths, according to the immediate chances of personal 
disgrace or triumph The accusation of Lecointre 
against the accomplices of Robespierre failed the 
first time, and was declared calumnious by the Con- 
i ention soon affcei they contented themselves with 
passing to the order of the day upon it , the third 
time, it was earned tumultuously, and the objects of 
it were condemned to banishment Thus the first 
time a charge is brought it only excites surprise at 
the boldness of the experiment * the second time, the 
ice being broken, there is an apprehension that it will 
he carried ; and this anticipation of defeat makes all 
eager to concur m it, lest they should be considered 
as parties implicated, though the grounds of the accu- 
sation remain in all respects the same as before It 
is not the truth or justice of the case that determines 
the question, hut the confidence of success that encou- 
rages the attack and silences opposition. 

What contributed to increase the unpopularity of 
the members of the Committee, was the publicity 
given to the cruelties of Carrier and Joseph Lebom 
its two commissioners at Arras and Nantes Lebon 
young, of a sickly temperament, and naturally * 


com- 
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passionate, had discovered consideiable humanity m 
his first mission to Cambray, but he was leproached 
with his moderation by the Committee, and was sent 
to Arias (his own and Robespierre's birthplace) with 
the expiess injunction to show himself a little moie 
revolutionary In order not to be behmd-hand with 
the inexorable policy of the Committee, he lent him- 
self to the most unheard-of excesses , mixed up de- 
„ bauchery with extermination, had the guillotine 
always standing by him, which he called St Guil- 
lotine, and kept company with the executioner, whom 
he admitted to his table Camei liavmg more 
victims at his disposal, had even surpassed him . he 
was bilious, fanatical, and naturally blood-thirsty 
He only waited for an opportunity to put m piactice 
all that the imagination of a Marat had not even 
dared to think of Being sent to the neighbourhood 
of a rebel district, he condemned to death the whole 
hostile population, pnests, women; childien, the old, 
the young As the scaffolds did not suffice, he had 
superseded the revolutionary tribunal by a band of 
assassms, who took the appellation of the Company 
of Marat — and the guillotine by boats with false 
bottoms, by means of which he drowned ciowds of 
victims m the Loire As many (it is said) as eight 
hundred persons at a time, of different ranks, ages 
and sexes, were precipitated into the river m this 
inhuman manner, and when any of these unfortunate 
wretches clung in despair to the sides of the barges 
if in the struggle them hands got loose, their execu- 
tioners amused themselves with cutting them across 
the wnsts with their sabres, or knocking them on the 
head with their poles Innocent young women were 
stripped naked m the presence of their butchers and 
tied to young men, and both were cut down or thrown 
in to the river together — and this kind of murder was 
called by an opprobrious nickname Cries of % en- 
geanoe and horror were raised against these act*- of 
atrocity, say the French historians, after the 9th 
-of Thermidor, yet when, a short time before, Car nor 
VOL I T 
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himself sent them a detailed account of his proceed- 
hU and added with a sort of triumphant sneer 
« Quel torrent revolutionnaire gue la Loire . the 
Convention received this piece of barbarous levity 
with applause. Surely the dictates of humanity or 
decency do not depend on the dates of the almanac 
An act of lawless cruelty and revenge may be endured, 
while it is deeply lamented, m a dreadful crisis; but 
that it should be made a subject of sport and merri- 
ment, is not to be endured or palliated under any 
circumstances In other countries they attempt to 
resist or remonstrate against oppression at the time; 
in France the successful perpetrators are applauded 
like favourite actors on a stage, and they aie only 
punished when all the mischief and danger is over, 
by what is termed a reaction The style of this 
period corresponds very much with the tone of its 
sentiments, and equally shows the inflamed and ex- 
aspeiated state of the public mind that could dictate 
or tolerate such bombast “ At the name of Carrier/’ 
says the reporter of his correspondence at the time, 

“ the smoking chart of La Yendee unrols itself before 
your eyes Thousands of salarnanders from amidst 
the furnace of that wide waste feed the fire which 
consumes the Republic You hear the ciacklmg -of 
the flame which devours both manufactures and 
hamlets, cities and men, the ruins of castles min gle 
with the wreck of cottages — melancholy and de- 
plorable equality, which exists only m devastation t I 
see by the glare of the blaze, those who have kin dled 
it, darting acioss the burning beams of falling houses, 
hlce birds of prey, on the tieasuies they co ntain. 
Even the asylum of patriotism is not respected, the 
enemies taken with arms in their hands, and those 
who lay them down, axe precipitated into the same 
gult, the common foe, and the friend who leads our 

tSZX wto procnre ? tliem b y sure mica- 

tions the means of necessary subsistence, perish alike 
" e bee b y this flagrant style that the 
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popular brain had been overwrought. ; images of 
death, of havoc and destruction, floated famihaiTy and 
mechanically before it, and the degree of excitement 
was the only thing considered, the kind (whether good 
or evil) was a matter of absolute indifference 

Carner, when called upon foi his defence, threw the 
blame of what he had done on the cruelties of the Yen- 
deans themselves and on the undistmguishing fury of 
civil war. “ When I was giving my orders/' said he, 
“ the an seemed still to lesound with the civic chaunts 
of twenty thousand martyrs to liberty, who had shouted 
Long hve the Republic 1 in the midst of tortures. 
How is it possible for humanitj', dead m these terrible 
crises, to make its voice heard ? Those who accuse 
me, what would they have done m my place? I 
saved the Republic at Nantes. I have lived only for 
my country, and I am piepared to die for it" Out 
of five hundred members, four hundred and ninety- 
eight voted m favour of the sentence against Gamer 
What added to his unpopularity and hastened his 
condemnation, was the evidence of nmety-foui of the 
most respectable inhabitants of Nantes, persons sin- 
cerely attached to the cause of the Revolution, and 
who had resolutely defended their city against the 
Yendeans, but who were implicated in the same fate 
with them and sent to Pans m chains as Federalists 
If they had happened to have been brought before 
the Revolutionary tribunal during the zenith of its 
power, they would have fallen like so many others 
under the fangs of its merciless system This instance 
alone is enough to show that the system of teuor 
resorted to at this period exceeded its professed ob- 
jects, however stern and implacable, and that the 
rage'of patriotism, like every othei, soon “ made the 
food it lived upon," that it constructed enmes and 
fabricated excuses, m order to exercise its sense of 
power and glut its love of vengeance on all who came 
by any accident within its unhalloued grasp, without 
distinction and without remorse . Two reflection'? 
arise here The first is, that it is unjust to attribute 
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of Jesus and Companies of the Sim took place of 
Companies of Mavat, and exacted as severe a retribu- 
tion At Lyon, at Aix, at Taiascon, at Marseill e s, 
they slew all those confined in the prisons who had 
participated in the late transactions, pursued those 
who had escaped in the streets, and without any other 
form or notice than the reproach, "Behold a Maiavin 
(the nickname they gave to their opponents) slew 
them, and threw them into the river At Tarascon 
they precipitated them from a high tower on a rock 
which bordered on the Ehone Thus the infliction of 
cruelty and terror went its round, and was not con- 
fined to any particular class 01 side, but was the con- 
sequence of the maddening spirit and delinum*of the 
time and the mutual hatred of the different factions 
towards each other. 

The Jacobins and the Faubouigs were dissatisfied 
with the arrest and tnal of the temorist Deputies 
The latter more than once raised an insurrection, and 
marched to the Convention, crying out, “Bread, 
the Constitution of the year ’93, and the release of 
the imprisoned Deputies >’’ On one of these occasions 
they rushed m considerable numbers into the hall of 
the Convention, and a scene of the most frightful dis- 
order ensued Boissy-d’Anglas took the chair n Inch 
Vernier had quitted. He was not popular, being at 
the head of a Committee of Subsistence for suppl- 
ing the people with bread , and from the slow and 
inefficient manner m which they proceeded, he was 
called Boissy-Famxn e He was even suspected of 
keeping back the supphes of provisions, m order to 
make the people desperate and favour the designs of 
the royalist faction, with, which he was secretly con- 
nected. The rioters took aim with their pieces at 
Boissy-d’Anglas, when a deputy of the name of Feraud, 
ru shin g forward to protect him, was dragged out into 
the lobbies, his head lopped off, and held up on a pike 
before the President of the Convention to induce him 
to pass the resolutions required by the insurgents 
Boissy-d’Anglas remained firm, inflexible in the midst 
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of threats and insults ; and when the Weeding head 
of Herau d was presented to him, bowed rffipertfully 
to it There is a strange mixtuie of the honible 
and ludicrous with the sublime m this scene, which 
is not lessened when we are told that the calmness of 
countenance assumed by the chief actor m it was hut 
a mask for clandestine designs, and the courage he 
displayed inspired by a lurking hatred and. contempt 
for the people In this period of political scene- 
shifting and violent tergiversation, there is not only 
no trusting to appearances, but even the most heroical 
actions become equivocal by their pretended con- 
nexion with problematical circumstances. Boissy- 
d' An glas was the intimate friend of Aubry, who is 
also supposed to have superseded Buonaparte with a 
view to iob the Kepubhc of his talents and future 
victories In France everything is attributed to 
stratagem and intrigue on the slightest grounds one 
thing is certain, that where people are always on the 
watch for such motives, they aie more likely to 
act from them, and that a downright simplicity and 
straightforwardness of character is the last thing to 
he looked for The assassin of Feraud was discovered, 
hut rescued by the mob This ill-timed and san- 
guinary insurrection hastened the fate of the mem- 
bers of the Committees, under arrest, who with several 
Cretans, (the wieck of the Mountain faction, who had 
countenanced the noters) were condemned, and sent 
to the fortress of Ham These disorderly risings of 
the common people might he mischievous, but were 
no longer formidable They wanted the clubs, they 
wanted the terrible municipality with Hennot at its 
head, knocking at the gates of the Convention, and 
with a voice of thunder and a front of brass, 
the Sovereign People is at hand'” they wanted 
P3 c °pinion on their side, and, above all, they 
wanted Prussian manifestos and the diead of the 
AUied p°wem, hanging imminent over Pans, and 
threatening them with military execution and lasting 

debasement and semtude Thebxam.pmSdonttS 
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nerve, started into sudden frenzy, otherwise, it was 
tame and light enough 

The arms of the .Republic were about this tune 
everywhere victorious; and the public mind, reassuied 
in that respect, had leisure to come to its senses in 
other things In the beginning of 1795 peace was 
concluded with Spam and Prussia, and at the same 
time Pichegru overran and conquered Holland, diove 
away the Stadtholder, and thus deprived Great 
Britain of its footing on the Continent Seeing no 
prospect of crushing France by means of foreign 
powers, the British cabinet united itself more closely 
with the Emigrants, and in concert with them pro- 
jected the disastrous expedition to Quiberon. Hoche 
had nearly stifled the war m La Vendee by a mixture 
of vigour and prudence hitherto unattempted He 
had beaten the scattered remains of the enemy’s 
troops, driven away their cattle, which he restored to 
them m exchange for their arms, and gained over 
many of their pnests by separating the cause of re- 
ligion from that of politics. The spint of disaffection 
still indeed existed, but had scarcely the means of 
showing itself, and the differences between their only 
surviving chiefs, Charette and Stofflet, gave the finish- 
ing blow to the hopes of the royalists in that quarter. 
Charette had even consented to make peace with the 
Republic, and a sort of tieaty had been entered into 
at Jusnay between him and the Convention The 
Marquis de Pmsaye, a man of intngue and adventure 
rather than the enthusiast of any party, had conceived 
the project of transferring the nearly extinguished 
insurrection of La Vendee into Bnttany There 
already existed in Morbihan bands of Chouans, com- 
posed of the lefuse of all parties of men thrown out 
of employment and desperate, of hardy smugglers, 
who made predatory incursions into the enemy s terri- 
tory, but could not keep the field like the V endeans 
P uisay e had recourse to Great Bn tain to extend the 
Chouan system, and led the English ministers to ex- 
pect a g en eral nsing in Brittany, and from thence 
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throughout the test of France, if they would only 
funnrii the skeleton of an army, ammunition, and 

™ Th<f Qmberon expedition (the favourite and memo- 
rable scheme of the late Mr. Windham, then Secretary 
at War) included the most active and spirited ot the 
Emigrants, almost all the officeis of the ancient French, 
marine, and in shoit all those of that party who, tired 
of exile and the miseries of a wandering life, were 
desirous to try fortune once mbre The English fleet 
accordingly landed on the small peninsula of Quiberon 
15,000 emigrants, 6000 lepublican prisoners who had 
enlisted in hopes to return to France, 60,000 muskets, 
and a complete equipment for an army of 40,000 men. 
Fifteen hundred Chouans joined this little army on 
its dtsembarkment, when it was immediately attacked 
by General Hocke He succeeded m turning it , the 
republican prisoners who were found m its ranks 
deserted from it, and it was defeated after the most 
obstinate resistance In tbe deadly war between the 
Emigrants and tbe Republic, the vanquished were 
treated as outlaws, and no quarter was given to them. 
Then loss was a seveie and irrecoverable blow to the 
Emigrant party 

The expectations founded on the armies of Europe, 
on the progress of internal discord, and on the attempt 
of the Emigrants liaung failed, recourse was next 
had to the discontented Sections It was hoped to 
bring about the couuter-revolution by means of 
>lu no\ Dncctori.nl Constitution This Constitution 
v. 2 .! ncierthelrss the woik of the moderate republican 
P rtr , but inasmuch as it gave the ascendant to 
th. middle classes the royalist intriguers indulged 
o.nhd.nt expectations of entering by their means 
IV* ' !hf : legislature and the Government The 
*v«utiwi liaung suppressed the Jacobins and the 
' ' " m r orcl,r to put an end to anarchy and 
• , JruncHW JJorcc thought this a uronpr 
y^io «j«n tl,r„ fellow-citizens as Republicans, and 
' ' - v,Uit0 L the Comention to annul its. 


r.i iu. 
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authority now that it was mildly and beneficially 
exercised, and to restore despotism and the ancient 
regime upon what principle it is impossible to guess, 
except that mentioned by Luthei, that “ human reason 
is like a drunken man on horseback— set it up on one 
side, and it is sure to fall over on the othei" Or 
rather, passion is only satisfied with mischievous ex- 
tremes — moderation and wisdom appear to be its bane 
— and reason is the dupe of sophistry and passion 
The Convention notwithstanding held an even 
course, and was determined to keep it To avoid the 
error of the first Constituent Assembly, which had 
involved France in endless troubles by the prudery of 
excluding its members from the subsequent Assembly, 
the Convention decreed the re-election of two-thirds 
of its members This prompt and seasonable step, 
which had for its object to save the country fiom the 
return of anarchy or a counter-i evolution, excited the 
greatest possible ferment the Royalist Committee 
came to an understanding with the journalists and 
shopkeepers of Paris, the Faubourg St Germain, 
hitherto deserted, was filled from day to day with 
Emigrants in the Chouan uniform, who made no 
secret of their design of restoring absolute pouei, 
while the Section Lepelletier (or Filles-St Thomas) 
under the guidance of La Harpe,* Lacretelle, and 
other literary drivellers, at once the accomplices and 
dupes of the reviving party, declared loudly (m order 
to amve by a diversion at the same end) that all pov er 
resided in the assembled people The struggle became 
more and tnoie funous the majority of the Sections 
of Pans sided with the Section Lepelletier in rejecting 
the decree of the Convention, who, howevei, on the 
1st of Yendemaire pronounced both that and the 
Constitution to have been acceded to by the majority 
of the pnmai y assemblies throughout France The 
Sections had now nothing to do but submit , but as 

* This writer appears to ha\e been much such a politician as he 
was a cutic, neglecting the essence for the form, and more taken up 
with the means than the end 
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they had farther objects m view 01 weie ltd on by 
those who had, they were by no means disposed to do 
so. They proceeded to nominate the cl Gofers, who 
were to choose the new member after their own 
fashion, and to oiganize an armed foicc to dclcna 
their meetings The Convention, applied of the 
coming storm and not inclined tamely to yield to it, 
collected the troops horn the camp of Sablons dele- 
gated its powers to a Committee of fne persons 
Colombel, Barras, Dannou, Letourncur, and Merlin of 
Douaa, who weie charged with the caie of the public 
safety , enrolled a Battalion of the Potriol# of Li fjhty- 
nme (amounting to fifteen or eighteen bundled old 
revolutionists, v/lio had been objects of persecution to 
the reactiomiaires in the southern departments), and 
on the 11th at night sent to dissohe the as->embl\ of 
electors by force, but they had nlicady adjourned. 
Dunng the night of the 11th, the deciec which dis- 
solved the college of elector? and armed the Battalion 
of Patriots of Eighty-nme, produced the greeted con- 
sternation and was lepiesented as a return to the 
system of terror The Section Lepelletiei did ery- 
thmg m its power to incite the other Sections to 
revolt The Convention, no less alarmed, resolved to 
give the first blow and bring the affair to a conclusion 
by disarming the refractory Sections 

On the 12th of Vendemaire (October 3ul) at 
seven or eight o'clock m the evening, General 
Menou, accompanied by the Representatives of the 
People, who always attended on such occasions as Com- 
missioners of the army of the Interior, proceeded 
with a numerous escort to the place of lendezvous of 
the Section Lepelletier to put the decree of the Con- 
vention in execution. The infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery were all crowded together m the Rue Vivienne 
at the extremity of which stood the Convent of the 
FUles-St nomas The Sectionanes occupied the 

°V he houses ? tbs street Several of their 
battalions drew up m line in the court-yard of the 

Convent, and the military force which General Menou 
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led found itself placed m an embarrassing predica- 
ment. The Committee of the Section liaving desig- 
nated themselves as a deputation of the Sovereign 
People in the exercise of their original functions, 
which the Convention had usurped, they refused to 
obey its orders, and after an hour spent in useless 
conferences, Geneial Menou and the Commissioners 
withdrew by a sort of capitulation, without having 
dissolved 01 disarmed the meeting The Section thus 
victorious declared themselves m peimanence, sent 
deputations to the other Sections, boasting of its 
success and urgently recommending the measures 
best calculated to insure the common triumph. In 
this manner it piepaied for the contest of the 13th of 
Yendemaire (Octobei 4) 

IsFapoleon, who had been for some months attending 
the committee which directed the movements of the 
armies of the republic, was at the Theatre Feydeau, 
close to the top of the Sue Yraenne, when he heard 
of the extiaordinary scene that was passing so near 
him. He went to the spot, curious to obseive all the 
circumstances Seeing the troops baffled, he hastened 
to the gallery of the Convention to witness the effect 
of the news and mark the character and colouring 
that would he given to it The Convention was 
entnely at a loss what to do The Representatives, 
wishing to exculpate themselves, eageily accused 
Menou, attnhutmg to treachery (according to the 
fashion of the time) what arose from unslalf ulness 
alone Menou was put under arrest Several deputies 
then appeared at the Tribune, stating the extent of 
the danger, which was but too cleaily proved by the 
intelligence that arrived every moment from different 
quarters Each member proposed the general an 
whom he reposed the greatest confidence to succeed 
Menou The Thermidonans wished foi Barras, hut 
f.Ins choice was by no means agreeable to the other 
parties Those who had been on duty with the army 
of Italy at Toulon and the members of the Committee 
of Public Safety, who were in daily communication 
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mill Napoleon, recommended him as the person most 
likely to extricate them from their piesent danger, on 
account of the promptitude of his lesouices and the 
firmness and moderation of his character Manette, 
who belonged to the party of the Moderates, and was 
one of the leading members of the Committee ot 
Forty, approved of this selection Napoleon, who 
was in the crowd and heaid all that passed, considered 
for above half an hour of the course he should adopt. 
At length he made up his mmd and repaired to the 
Committee, where he pointed out in the most forcible 
manner he was able the impossibility of directing so 
important an affair while clogged by three Represen- 
tatives, who would in fact take the whole management 
into theii own hands, and impede all the operations 
of the general: — he added that he had witnessed the 
occurrence in the Rue Vivienne, and that the Com- 
missioners had been most to blame, though they had 
come forward as angry accusers Struck with the 
truth of this reasoning, hut unable to remove the 
Commissioners without a long discussion m the Con- 
vention, the Committee, to reconcile all parties (for 
they had no time to lose) determined to nominate 
Barras* General-in-Chief, appointing Buonaparte 
second in command under him Thus they got nd of 
the services of the three Commissioners without giving 
them any cause of umbrage As soon as Napoleon 
found himself invested with the actual command of 
the forces that were to protect the Convention, he 
went to one of the apartments in the Tuileries, where 
Menou remained in custody, m order to procure from 
him the necessary information as to the strength and 
disposition of the troops and the state of the artillery, 
the regular army consisted of only 5000 soldiers of 
all arms, whereas the National Guard, at the disposal 


awT TOS ' i of their nmnb er, had happened to be present at 

? n w t0 v aVe a H»®owtod tibe character of Buonanarte He 
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of the insurgents, amounted to 40,000 men The 
paik of artillery was composed of foity pieces of 
cannon, then collected at Sablons (about five miles 
ftom Paiis) and guaided by twenty-five men It was 
one o'clock in the morning Buonaparte immediately 
dispatched a majoi of the 21st Chasseurs (this major 
nas Mui at) with 300 home to the camp at Sablons to 
bnng off all the artilleiy to the garden of the 
Tuileiics Had anothei moment been lost, he would 
haie been too late. He leached Sablons at three in 
the moimng, wheie he fell m with the head of a 
column fiom the Section Lepelletier, which was 
coming to seize the paik, but Muiat's troops being 
cn% airy and the giound a plain, the Sectionanes did 
not think pioper to nsk an engagement They 
accordingly retieated, and at five o'clock m the 
morning the foity pieces of cannon entered the 
Tuilcnes 

Between six o’clock and nine, Napoleon planted 
his aitilleijr at the head of Pont Louis XVI the 
Pont-Royal, and the Rue de Rohan, at the Cul-de- 
Sac Dauphin, in the Rue St Honore, at the Pont- 
Touinant, &c, entrusting the guarding of it to officers 
of known fidelity The matches were lighted, and 
the little army was distributed at the different posts 
oi kept in reseive m the gardens and at the Car- 
rousel The drums beat to arms in every quarter. 
During this intei val the National Guards were post- 
ing themselves at the outlets of the different streets 
contiguous to the palace and garden of the Tmlenes* 
their drums even came and beat the charge on the 
Can ousel, and the Place Louis XV The danger was 
imminent ; 40,000 National Guards, well armed, and 
long since trained to discipline, were in the field, and 
highly incensed against the Convention The troops 
of the line entrusted with its defence were compara- 
tively few m number, and might easily be led astray 
by catclimg the enthusiasm of the populace To in- 
crease its dispioportioned force, the Convention had 
distributed aims to about 1500 individuals called the 
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Patriots of ’89, who were divided into three battalions 
and placed under the command of General Berrayei. 
These men. fought with the most determmed valour; 
their example influenced the other troops, and they 
were mainly instrumental to the success of the day. 
A committee of forty members, which had been 
chosen from the Committees of Public Safety and 
General Security, managed all the proceedings, dis- 
cussed much, but resolved on nothing ; while the 
urgency of the danger increased every moment. 
Some proposed that the Convention should lay down 
their arms and receive the Sections as the Roman 
Senators received the Gauls. Others wished the 
members to withdraw to Caesar’s camp on the heights 
of St Cloud, there to be joined by the army of the 
Coasts of the Ocean , and others recommended that 
deputations should he sent to the forty-eight Sections 
to make them various offers 

During these vain discussions, a man named Lafond 
(an old Garde-du-Gorps) debouched on the Pont-Neuf, 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, at the head of 
three columns from the Section Lepelletier, while 
another detachment of the same body advanced from 
the Odeon to meet them They joined in the Place 
Dauphin. General Cartaux, who was stationed on 
the Pont-Neuf with 400 men and four pieces of 
cannon, with orders to defend both sides of the bridge, 
quitted his post, and fell hack on the wickets of the 
Louvre At the same time a battalion of National 
Guards occupied the Jardm delTnfant They pre- 
tended to be faithful to the Convention, hut never- 
theless seized this post without orders On the other 
ade, tte clrnreh of St Boehe, the Th&tre Francois, 
the Hotel de Noailles were occupied m force by the 
National Guards The posts of the Conventional 

illT ^ S° taWe twelve or ***** P^es from 
mem Xhe bectionaries sent women to corrupt the 

soldiers ; even the leaders came forward several times 

unarmed and waving their hats, as they said to frl 

term.se The danger rapidly spread. Damcan, tlm 
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general of the Sections, sent a flag of truce to 
summon the Convention to lemove the troops that 
threatened the people, and to disarm the Terrorists, 
meaning the Patriots of J 89 The beaier traversed the 
posts with his eyes bandaged, and with all the form- 
alties of war, about three o’clock He was then intro- 
duced into the midst of the Committee of Forty, 
amongst whom his menaces caused much alarm, but 
he obtained nothing Night was coming on; the 
populace might have availed themselves of the dark- 
ness to climb from house to house to the Tuilenes 
itself, which was closely blockaded. Napoleon had 
800 muskets, belts, and cartridge-boxes hi ought into 
the hall of the Convention, to arm the members 
and the clerks as a corps of reserve. This measure 
alarmed several of them, who then began to com- 
pi ehend the seriousness of the circumstance At length 
at four o’clock some muskets were discharged from the 
H6tel de Noailles, and some of the balls struck on 
the steps of the Tuilenes, and wounded a noman 
who was going into the Gardens At the same 
moment Lafond's column debouched by the Quai 
Yoltaue, marching on the Pont-Royal, and beating 
the charge The battenes then got leady an eight- 
pounder at the Cul-de-Sac Dauphin opened the fire 
on the chui ch of St Roche opposite occupied by the 
insurgents, which served as a signal. After several 
discharges the church was carried Lafond’s column, 
taken m fiont and flank by the artillery placed on the 
quay even with the wicket of the Louvre and at the 
head of the Pont-Royal, , was routed, the Rue St 
Ploientm, and the places* adjacent were swept by the 
guns About a hundred men attempted to make a 
stand at the Theatre de la Rdpubhque, but weie dis- 
lodged by a few shells A few cannon-shot* were 
heard fioin time to tune during the night, but they 
weie fired to pi event the barricades which some of 
the inhabitants attempted to form with cask* 0 here 
weie nearly two hundred of the Sectional les lulled or 
wounded, and almost an equal numbei on the side of 
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the Convention , the greater pail of the latter foil at 
the gates of Sfc Boche The KeproviilUnM.J Km i, 
Louvet, and Si6yes, evinced groat spirit. 1 he S'* t tftn 
of the Quinze-Vmgts in the Fmibourg S. An tome 
was the only one that assisted the Convent inn, send- 
ing 250 men to its aid The Faubourg-, bww ; r, 
containing the pooiest of the people, though the} r 
not rise in favour of the Government, did not no., 
against it The strength of the armed foi™ of the 
Convention employed on this occasion, reckoning the 
Representatives themselves, was about 8500 men. > 
Assemblages still continued to foim in the Section 
Lepelletier On the moinmg of the 1 Rh ‘■omc co- 
lumns marched against them by the Boulevards, the 
Rue Richelieu, and the Palais Royal Cannon had 
"been planted in the puneipal slice K .so that the 
Sectionaries were speedily dispersed, and the rf ->t of 
the day was passed m travcismg the ci(\, visiting the 
rendezvous of the insurgents, seizing arms, and read- 
ing proclamations , in the evening order was univer- 
sally restored, and Pans was completely quiet. Afur 
this important service, when the officers w ere pre- 
sented to the Convention in a body, Napoleon was 
chosen by acclamation Commamlei-in-Chicf of the 
army of the Intenor, Banns being no longer allowed 
to combine his military functions with the character 
of Representative General hlenou was delivered up 
to he tned by a Council of War, hut Buonaparte 
saved him by insisting that the Representatu es were ' 
more m fault than he, and should be condemned first. 
Lafond was the only person executed This young 
man was an emigrant,** and had displayed great 
courage in the action the head of Ins column on 
flie Pont Royal had formed again tbnee under the 
fig of grape-shot before it entirely gave way The 
officers were very desirous to save him; but the 
imprudence of his answers made it quite impossible. 

IThis circumstance alone points out tlie compleuon of tlie affair 
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It is not true that the troops were ordered to fire 
onl^ with powder at the commencement of the action 
(which would have served to embolden the insurgents 
and endanger the troops) , but towards the latter part 
of the affair, when success was no longei doubtful, 
they were told to fire with blank cartridges * 

After the 13th of Yendemaire, Napoleon had to 
re-organise the National Guards as well as those of 
the Directory and Legislative Body — a circumstance 
that conduced very much to his success on the famous 
18th of Brumaire He left so favourable an rnipies- 
sion on these different corps, that on his return 
from Egypt, although the Directory had piohibitcd 
its Guards from paying him any military honours, 
their order was without effect, and the soldiers could 
not be prevented fiom beating “To the Field!” the 
moment he appeared The foundation of fame and 
greatness is laid regulaily step by step, so that the 
brilliant renown which at last astonishes the world is 
but the echo of the common consent of all those with 
whom a really powerful mmd has come in contact , 
instead of bemg the result of caprice or accident, 
according to the opinion of some, who would persuade 
us that the adventurer can at any time start up and 
play the hero * Great and first-rate talents, it is true, 

* “ I made the troops load with powder only, which Ind the effect of 
frightening the Parisians, and ausw erod as well as killing them would 
have done But, at first, I ordered them to fire ball, because to a rabble 
who are ignorant of the effect of fire arms, it is the worst possible 
policy to fire powder only, in the beginning For the populace after 
the first discharge, hearing a great noise, are a little frightened, hut 
looking around them, and seeing nohod} killed or wounded, pluck up 
their spirits, begin immediately to despise you, become doubly out 
raucous, and rush on without fear, and it is necessary to kill tui 
times the number that would have been done, had ball been used at 
first For, with a rabble everything depends upon the first impre* 
sions made upon them If they receuc a discliaigc of fire arms, and 
perceive the killed and wounded falling amongst them, .a panic seises 
them, they take to their heels instantly, and iani'h in a moment 
Therefore, when it is necessary to fire at all, it ought to be done with 
hall at first It is a mistaken piece of humanity to u«e powder only at 
that moment, for, instead ofsanng the lives of men, it ultimately causes 
an unnecessary waste of human blood " — Bourmnr.e 

VOL. I V 
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are often concealed from observation, and are not sus- 
pected, till a proper occasion offers for them to dis- 
play themselves ; but from the first moment that such 
an opportunity occurs, they do not fail to stamp their 
impression on outward circumstances and opinion, as 
surely as the seal leaves its impression on the wax ! 
The few months during which Napoleon was at the 
head of the army of the Interior were replete with 
difficulties and disturbance, arising from the installa- 
tion of a new government (that of the Directory), the 
members of which were divided among themselves as 
well as often opposed to the Councils , the silent fer- 
ment which existed among the old Sectionaries, who 
were still powerful m Paris , the active turbulence of 
the Jacobins, who used to meet at the Society of the 
Pantheon , the foreign agents who fomented discord 
in all quarters; and, above all, from the horrible 
famine which at that time raged in the capital Ten 
or twelve times the scanty allowance of bread, which 
the Government usually distributed day by day, en- 
tirely failed The Society of the Pantheon caused 
the Directory increased uneasiness ; m consequence of 
which the General-m-Chief had the doors of theii 
assembly-room sealed up The members stirred no 
more for the present , hut some time after Baboeuf, 
Antonelle, and others connected with it set on foot the 
conspiracy of the camp of Grenelle Napoleon at this 


' — - — one loecuions anu 
in the Faubourgs ; and it is worthy of notice, that 
of all parts of the capital the Faubouig St Antoine 
(which had been regarded as the most violent, and 
was the first that rose and demohshed the Bastille at 
the commencement of the Devolution) was the one 
which he always found most ready to hsten to reason 
ana the most susceptible of generous motives * 

88 I 1 ®, -5 ™ 8 addressing the crowd, a fat woman inter- 
rnptiria him, said, ‘Never mind these smart officers who +w 
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It was while he commanded at Pans that Napoleon 
became acquainted with Madame de Beauharnais. 
After the disarming of the Sections a youth some 
twelve years of age presented himself to the staff to 
solicit the return of a sword which had belonged to 
his father, formerly a general in the service of the 
Republic This youth was Eugene Beauhamais, 
afterwards Viceroy of Italy Napoleon, touched by 
the nature of his petition and by his boyish eager- 
ness, granted his lequest Eugene burst into tears 
when he beheld Ins father's sword The general, 
pleased with his sensibility, behaved so kindly to him, 
that his mother thought herself obhged to wait on 
him the next day to thank him for his attention 
Eveiy one has heard of the extreme grace of the Em- 
press Josephine, and of her sweet and captivating 
manners Napoleon was struck at this first interview 
Their acquaintance soon became more tender and 
intimate ,* and it was not long before they were mar- 
ried * This connexion proved fortunate and happy 


good woma n, and then tell me which of us two is the fittest V ' Tim 
repartee turned the laugh against her, and the mob dispersed 
* In March, 1796 Madame Beauharnais was bj birth i Creole of 
St Domingo Her name originally was Mane-Josepli Rose Taschcr 
de la Pagene When a child, a black sorceress hid foretold that sho 
should be one day more than a queen Her husband hid been a 
general in the Republican armies, and hid fought vihintly m the 
battles "on tlie Rhine, hut merely ou suspicion of being noble, hid 
been arrested and suffered death four diys before the fall of Robes- 
pierre His wife had been thrown into prison also, where she became 
acquainted with Madimc Ponfenai, afterwards Midimc Ttlhcn, 
through whom she was introduced to Rirras, and into the political 
circles of the day Buonaparte left Pans i fen diys after f hej were 
married, and during the first campaign m Italy, when all furope 
rang with his exploits, constantly wrote letters to her, hemoartfig 
their separation, and full of the mast pissiomtc md cicn ho O' r><-J 
feelings On his way to join the army, he turned aside to Mar>ulk* 

to visit Ins mother and family who w ere residing there 

« I now most frequently met Napoleon at breakfast or dinner, (wvs 
Bourrienne m lus memoirs ) One daj he pointed out to m\ observa- 
tion a lady seated ne<orly opposite to him, asking what I thmigut of 
her my answer seemed to be highly agreeable His com Lrsat on 
afterwards turned chiefly upon tins top c, tmiclnrg her f- mly r,n I 
amiable qualities nc gave nio to under-hand, that Ins pn M.J.* 
marriage with the young widow, would eoiitnhuft much to It tl aj> 
pines I easily perceived, from the tenor of flic diwonrs», Jhv t* c. 

u2 
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for both parties , and well perhaps would it have been 
had it also proved lasting 

Scherer, who commanded the army of Italy, had not 
profited as he might have done by the victory of 
Loano He was constantly writing to the Directory 
for money and horses, and as they could supply him 
h neither, he threatened to evacuate the coast of 
Genoa, and repass the Var The Directory at a loss 
what to do, turned their thoughts to the^General of 

M ■^ tenor - , Hw reputation for boldness and skill 
and the confidence reposed m him by the army of 

tn^it natUra S y pomted ^m °ut as the fittest peJon 
retrieve the present embarrassing situation of 

&T t l } l0D -nstnntly 
contact with those most influential it '. e A.^ ,rou S ll t him also into 
tetmgthe means of realizing hs lreLl PC1 £ d ’ thu,! &***• 

«?■**■*■ days *• -A? &£ 

donKbTO She'idmmKSj ao ev»pt,on or »omo Ii s l,t 
my knowledge, never gave cause of rGlgn Buonaparte, to 

5S““ rth ■ "»"> to ta And 

1 am Persuaded that nil g i P ° sses,cd also many 
with her, have matter wily 0 f nnuse ^ !, "ho enjoj etl intercourse 

for she f COmplaint In her g?eatness few , persons lia ' c had 

lor she forgot no one fin.* ness ) she never lost a n>il 

midnight, to set out™ if , point "If I stent ,«♦ lra P°rtumty and 
Josephine all reirlv-n ^he longest journey tnniTr ®y carnage at 
panymgme * *h°ugh I had hnr 1 ^ SU1 ? nse ^' vou ^d find 

foXKwo ‘uld”^ 

«»n% proved h e i»T PhlMl,1, ^ ere 'i hi SfbfoT l,ly to 
ehe“S£5 S"”* tat &'>■ ooo- 

ne «* and thus I shall ^ he most Perfect subml ® 3 ’ and on all 
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affaire These considerations determined the Govern- 
ment to appoint him Commander-m-Chief of the 
army of Italy He left Paris to join them on the 
14th March, 1’796 General Hatiy, a veteran of 
sixty, succeeded him in the command of the army of 
Pans, which had become of less importance, now that 
the cnsis of the scarcity was over, and the Government 
was more settled Buonaparte was between sue and 
seven and twenty when he took upon him this new 
command * Some one taunting him with his youth 

* After the inauguration of the Directory, Buonaparte, as general of 
the armed force of Pans, waited on each of the five directors Car- 
not, who succeeded the Abbe Sieyes, resided at the top of an hotel, 
beneath the rums of the Luxembourg, his official apartments not 
being ready for his reception It was on a Monday that the general 
presented liunselfj being the day whereon a celebrated writer regu- 
larly visited Carnot, who was singing an air, accompanied by a 
young lady on the piano-forte The entrance of Napoleon, then a 
little well made olive complexioned youth, amidst five or six tall 
young men, who seemed to pay him the greatest attention, was a 
very surprising contrast On Buonaparte's entrance, he bowed with 
an air of perfect ease and self-possession, and the author alluded to in- 
quired of Carnot who the gentlemen were* The director answered, 

" The general of the armed force of Paris and his aides de camp " 
" What is his name *” said the author “Buonaparte” “Has he 
great military shill “So it is said ” “What Ins he ever done to 
render himself conspicuous*” “He is the officer who commanded 
the troops of the Convention on the 13th Tcndemiaire ” The slnde 
•deepened on the visage of the inquirer, who happened to be one of 
the electors of Yendemiaire, and he retired to a dark comer of the 
•chamber, m order to observe the now visiter in thoughtfulness and 
m silence 

Napoleon seeing the young lady still at the instrument, and the 
company solely attending to himself, said, “I have put a termination 
to your amusements some person was singing, I beg that I may not 
interrupt the party ” The director apologized , tbe general iiiM^ted , 
.and, after two or three national airs had been performed, he n>*o and 
took his leave No sooner had he departed, than the conver- 
sation turned upon the subject of Buonaparte, when Carnot pm 
dieted, from that trifling interview, that the young general would 
not long retain a command, which an aspiring genius could only con- 
sider as a step to future fame and glory 

Burras, who was not deficient m discommon!, in like manner duly 
appreciated the exertions of Napoleon he saw that a man endowed 
with so much observation and energy, was fitted for a •datum 1 1 
which vigilance and activity were singularly requisite, arid d 
upon this account that he procured for Buonaparte the comma id v 
the army of Italy. 

It was afterwards a matter of dispute between Carno* and Ultra*, 
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on tins occasion, lie is said to have given the 
memorable answer, e£ In a yeai s time I shall be 
dead or old >” Or, as it was variously reported 
afterwards, “ In a year’s time I shall have Milan,” — 
J’aurai Milan * — (meaning the name of the city, or 
■a thousand years) 

wlucli of them originally proposed his "being appointed to the com* 
mand of the army of Italy Carnot asserted Barras to h.w c Been fro 
far from recommending him to the command, "that he even kept 
aloof from expressing his sentiments respecting Inni, till Die young 
general’s hnlliant successes had rendered his name celebrated all oicr 
Europe Then it was that he boasted of his country being indebted 
to him for having introduced a man of such extraordinary talents 
into notice But,” says Carnot, “ if he had been unsuccessful, the 
whole blame would have been laid upon me ; and Barras himself 
would have been one of the most forward to say, that I had betrajed 
the countiy m giving a command of so much importance to a 
young man without experience ” It is surely an honourable testi- 
mony to the talents of a general, when the rulers of a countiy tlnnlc 
it a matter worthy of dispute among themselves to which of them he 
owes his elevation — O'Meara 

* Mi He ans 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 


Napoleon joins the army at Nice, its defective state, strength of the 
allied forces under Beaulieu , Napoleon ordeis an advance , his 
address to the soldiers, victory of Montenotte, victoiy of Mii- 
lesimo , brilliant action at Dego , arrival of the French on the 
summit of Montezemolo, its descent to the plains of Piedmont , 
battle of Mondovi , an armistice proposed by Sardinia, and the 
Ling secedes from the coalition , Buonaparte’s proclamation at 
Cherasco, passage of the Po at Piacenza, Laharpe accidentally 
hilled whilst reconnoitring , Berthier succeeds Lahaipe , submis- 
sion of the state of Parma, its choicest paintings sent to Pans , they 
have not aided the arts there , source of the failure investigated 

Buonaparte reached Nice, the head-quarters of the 
army, th<5 27th March, 1796 * The picture of the 
army which General Scherer laid before him was even 
worse than any thing he had been able to conceive 
The supply of bread was precarious, no distributions 
of meat had been made for a long time The cavalry 
was in the worst condition possible, though it had 
been on the Rhone to recruit its strength, hut it had 
suffered foi want of provisions The arsenals of Nice 
and Antibes, it is true, were well furnished with 
artillery, hut destitute of the means of transporting 
it from place to place, all the di aught-horses having 
perished for want Theie were no means of convey- 
ance left hut five hundred mules The low ebb of 
the finances was such that Government with all its 


* He was well received by tlie other genenls, some of them of high 
standing Massena and Augereau boro testimony to bis military 
talents, and expressed tbeir readiness to sene under him Deeres, 
afterwards Minister of Marine, who had been intimate with him, 
hearing he was to pass through Toulon, ran to congratulate him as 
an old acquaintance But his iuannei, without having anything 
offensive m it, put a stop to his eager zeal, and he never after 
attempted any familiarity with him 
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efforts could only furnish the chest of thn n.my with 
two thousand louis m specie to open the campaign 
with, and 40,0002. in (halts, part of winch wore 
motested Marshal Beithier piescived among his 
papers an order of the day, dated shortly alter from 
Albenga, granting an extraordinary giatification of 
thiee louis-d'ors to each General of Division I he 
army thus, destitute had nothing^ to expect from 
France, all its dependence was on \ ietory and its new 
general* it was only m the plains of Italy that it 
could find carriage-horses for the artillery, clothe the 
soldiers, and mount the cavalry. Thi«, how c \ or, v> as a 
hold and almost hopeless undertaking; for the troops 
consisted of only 30,000 men actual!} underarms, with 
thirty pieces of cannon at their command; while they 
stood opposed to 80,000 men and two hundred pieces 
of cannon The army of the allies, commanded by 
General Beaulieu, an officer who had acquired con- 
siderable reputation in the campaigns of the North, was 
divided into two grand corps; the Austrian, t >,000 
strong, under Lieutenant-General D’Argentcau, 
Melas, Wukassowich, Liptay, and Sehottendorf; and 
the Sardinian, amounting to 25,000 men, under the 
Austrian General Colli, and Generals Latour and 
Provera, The rest of the foices of the King of Sar- 
dinia were employed to garrison the fortresses, or 
defend the frontier of the higher Alps, undei the 
command of the Duke of Aosta The French army 
was composed of four effective divisions of infantry, 
and two of cavalry, under Generals Massena, Aime- 
reau, Laharpe, Serruner, Stengel, and Kilmamefit 
amounted to 25,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, 2300 
sa PPf s > &G > to tal, 30,000 men. The nominal 
strengtli of the army accordmg to the Government 
returns, was indeed 100,000 men, but out of these 

Tm?i°° kd }? d or taken P ris °aers, 20,000 were at 
^ A^guon, aid the 

lZ a?o2°^ h > ^ 6t8i and tortresses on the 

Had the French°a m ?aSSe I of tke mou utams. 
aa tne French army been under the necessity of 
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engaging in a general action, its inferiority in 
numbers, in artilleiy, and cavalry must have pre- 
vented it from making an effectual stand it bad 
therefore to make up for its inferiority in numbers 
by rapid marches, foi the want of artillery by the 
nature of its manoeuvres, and for its inferiority in 
cavaliy by the choice of positions On the other 
hand, the character of the French soldiers was excel- 
lent, without which nothing could have been done. 
They had distinguished themselves, and were grown 
inured to war on the summits of the Alps and of the 
Pyrenees Poverty, danger, and hardships are the 
school in which good soldiers are bred 
The state of affairs daily grew worse ; there was no 
farther time to be lost The army could no longer 
proem e subsistence where it was, and must either 
advance or fall back Napoleon gave orders to ad- 
vance and thus surprise the enemy m the very opening 
of the campaign by striking a decisive blow The 
head-quarters had never been removed farther than 
Nice since the commencement of the war , he at once 
put them on their march for Albenga, half-way between 
Nice and Genoa. All th§ persons on the civil list had 
long considered themselves as permanently stationary 
where they were, and weie much more intent on pro- 
viding the comforts of life for themselves than on 
supplying the wants of the army Napoleon, on re- 
viewing the troops, addressed them thus — “ Soldiers, 
you are naked and ill-fed 1 Government owes you 
much and can give you nothing The patience and 
courage you have shown m the midst of these rocks 
are admirable, but they gam you no renown , no gloiy 
results to you from your endurance It is my design 
to lead you into the most fertile plams in the world. 
Rich provinces and great cities will be in your power ; 
there you will find honour, glory, and wealth Soldiers 
of Italy 1 will you be wanting in courage or perse- 
verance This speech from a young general of six- 
and-twenty, already distinguished by well-earned 
success, was received with eager acclamations 
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In the beginning of 1796, the King of Sardinia, 
•whose military and geographical situation had pro- 
cured him the title of Porter of the Alps, had for- 
tresses at the outlets of all the passes leading into 
Piedmont For the puipose of penetrating into Italy 
by forcmg the Alps, it would have been necessary to 
gam possession of one or moie of these fortresses; a 
work of considerable risk and difficulty, as the roads 
did not allow of bringing up a battering-tram, and 
the mountains are covered with snow durin° r three- 
quarters of the year, which leaves little time for 
besieging fortresses Napoleon conceived the idea of 
turning the whole chain of the AJps, and entering Italy 
at the very point where these lofty moun tain s ter- 
minate, and where the Apennines begin Mont Blanc 
(a little to the south of the Lake of Geneva) is the 
most celebrated point of the Alps, whence the range 
of these mountains decreases slowly in height towards 

m “ tcWards tlie Mediterranean as 

far as Moimt St Jaques, where they end, and where 

Vehtn Tf begm t ? /r nSe g radua % as far as Mount 
tblln' t Mount St Jaques is therefore 

which might m a W if * V arc ^ n , *>J a road 
for artillery From CarcL +? rendered Practicable 
leading intendment and 

only point bv which t+ q i Aont . lerrat Phis is the 

passing over high mountains TAt? ent ? red without 

of theVonnd g a th ? *"*«“ 

(during the Empire) a canal £ at a Mter period 
Adriatic to the MeditprA P ro l® cted f° r joining 

anaro, the Bormida, and by loSTfiA 

Savona. The plan nf t that nver to 

gave hopes of separating flip a 1 ?* on this side 

mth equal facility m £ be marched upon 
y m tms direction, and the Pled- 
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montese "would be interested in covering the one, tlie 
Austrians the other. 

In pursuance of the design of turning the Alps and 
invading Italy by the Col di Cadibona, it "was neces- 
saiy to collect the whole army on its extreme right , a 
dangerous operation, had not the snow then coveied 
all the passes of the Alps, so as to prevent the enemy 
from attacking them while making this change of 
position from the defensive to the offensive order. 
Serruner posted himself at Garessio, on the othei 
side of Mount St Jaques, to observe Colh’s camp 
near Ceva: Massena and Augeieau took possession of 
Loano, If male, and Savona along the coast , Laharpc 
menaced Genoa, and his vanguard, led by Cervoni. 
occupied Voltn The French minister demanded of 
the Senate of Genoa a passage by the Boccbetta and 
the kej r s of Gavi; a demand which spread alarm 
through tins city, and even as far as Milan 

Beaulieu hastened with all speed to the aid of 
Genoa. He advanced to Novi, and divided his army 
into three corps, the right at Ceva, under Colli/ was 
ordered to defend the Stuia and the Tannio, the 
centie, under D’Argenteau, marched on Montenotle 
to intercept the French army on its vay to Genoa, by 
failin g on its left flank, and cutting it oft’ from the 
road of La Comiclie, Beaulieu m person marched 
with his left on Yoltn, by the Boccbetta, to protect 
Genoa. By this manoeuvre, which at first seemed 


* Scarcely had he arm cd at the army, ■when Colli, the Austrian 

general, -wrote to lum, requiring the liberation of one Moulin, an 
emigrant, who had been arrested, though acting in the eapacitvof.au 
Austrian envoy, and threatening, otherwise, reprisal on tin. per»<n 
of a French officer The commandcr-in chief of the French army 
replied , — “ Sir, nn emigrant is a parricide whom no charac*/ 1 * <-ut 
protect There was a want of respect toward® the I r« c 1 pi n } m, m 
-sending Moulin as envoy You Know the laws of war , .»n<l I ca ir rt 
understand the reprisal with which 3 on threaten my ch'ef < tir cr i » . 
Bartheleiny If, contra rj to all the law ® of war, vou permit an a**! 
of such barbanty, every one of 3 our pn-orers m future £ all ai *w> ” 
for the consequences, with the mo®t unsparing! engL-mc". A* to U * 
rest, I hold the officers of 3 oui nation in the olttn <lt*e to t t* 3 
diem." — Boitrncnrc, 
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skilful enough, he had in fact disconnected his force, 
as no communication was practicable between his left 
and his centre, except round the back of the moun- 
tains, while the French could unite m a few hours, 
and fall in a mass on either of the enemy's corps, on 
the defeat of either of which the other would be com- 


pelled to retreat In consequence of this plan, 
General D’Argenteau, with the Austrian centre, 
encamped on Lower Montenotte on the 10 th of 
April, and on the 11th marched on Montelegino, to 
debouch by La Madonna on Savona. Colonel 
Eampon, who was ordered to guaid the three re- 
doubts of Montelegino, hearing of the enemy's march, 
pushed forward a strong reconnoitring party to meet 
hnn, which was driven back from noon till two in 
the afternoon, when it regamed the redoubts, which 
Argenteau m vain attempted to carry m three suc- 
cesave assaults; and his troops being fatigued, he was 

Xi t0 ta S e up a P° sitl0n > intending to turn the 
'I m g mn 1 g General Cervom, who had 

drf[r,aS K v d b s®, eauhe , u before Yoltri on the 10 th . 
defended himself through the day, fell hack dnrlJ 

UhS^rT 1 th ° 1 ,”!“ of tbe lla “d joined 
bSKis t on ihe 12 «r before day- 

“ “*! re “ of Ra»pon on Monte- 
Awereatfs tf “ gbt Napoleon marched with 

W hrenrou*tdtodd,T o A s ’ tie i ato 0f 

tellaa, behind MontoS S d f on ? “? by Cas- 
12th, D^irgenteau ^ A* da y-break on the 
attacked in ^ront hv ■R< m °' lnded , on ®des, was 

ae k A“i ^ by ^ ss ona’s n di a ^o?' ha S 1 e ^ 
Med An wtT4te iSti ‘bat we" 

colours, five pieces oj r four stand of 

]'. ere tbe trophies of this dnv 20 °° f risoners 

time, presented himself Wa^-SK 6115 m the mean- 
nobody there had? W Volta > ^at found 
the English admiml and did^T nCe mt]l Nelsony 
loss of ^ 
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of the French into Piedmont He was then obliged 
to retreat suddenly, and by such bad and circuitous 
roads, that it took him two days to reach Millesimo, 
and twelve to evacuate his magazines at Yoltn and m 
the Bocchetta 

On the 12th the head-quarters of the French army 
were removed to Caxcaii. The Allies occupied Dego 
and Millesimo, which cover the two great roads into 
Piedmont and Lombardy But on the next day 
but one (the 14th) the battle of Milles imo opened 
both these roads to the French The enemy had 
strengthened his right by occupying the hill of 
Cossana, which commands both branches of the 
Bormida On the 13th Augereau, whose troops had 
not been engaged at the battle of Montenotte, 
attacked the nght of the line opposed to him with 
such impetuosity, that he earned the defiles of Mille- 
simo, and surrounded the lull of Cossaria. The 
Austrian General Provera, with his rear-guard 2000 
strong, was cut off, in this desperate situation he 
took refuge in an old ruined castle, where he bam- 
cadoed himself From its top he saw the Sardinian 
army prepanng for the battle of the following day, 
and conceived hopes of being released Napoleon 
tried (but without being able to succeed) to gam pos- 
session of the castle of GossanA The next day the 
two armies engaged, Massena and Laharpe earned 
Dego after an obstinate conflict, Menard and Joubert 
took the heights of Biestro All Colh's attacks, for 
the purpose of delivering Provera, were fruitless ; so 
that the latter m despair laid do am his arms Great 
advantages resulted from this victory m the quantity 
of artillery and ammunition, as well as the number of 
prisoners taken It also separated the Austrian and 
Sardinian armies Beaulieu removed his head- 
quarters to Acqui on the Milan load , and Colli pro- 
ceeded to Ceva, to oppose the junction of Serrunei 
and to cover Turin 

Meantime, Wukassowich's division of Austrian 
Grenadiers , which had been sent on from Yoltn by 
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Sassello, reached Dego at three o’clock in the morning 
of the 15th of April, and easily earned the village m 
which theie were only a few French battalions J heir 
arrival occasioned some panic, as it was dimcult to 
imagine how the enemy could have got to Dago, 
while the advanced posts on the Accjui road icmained 
undisturbed Napoleon marched to Dego, which 
was retaken after a veiy smart action of two hours. 
Adjutant-General Lanusse, who was afterwards a 
general of division and fell at the battle of Alexandria 
m Egypt m 1801, was chiefly instrumental to its 
success, which at one time appealed doubtful At 
the head of two battalions of light troops he climbed 
the left side of the lull of Dego, whither some Hun- 
garian Grenadiers hastened to oppose his progress: 
twice the two columns advanced and wcic obliged to 
fall back ; but the third time Lanusse, placing Ins hat 
on the point of his sword, rushed forward, and by his 
example decided the victory. This exploit, which 
took place in the sight of the General-in-Chief, pro- 
cured him the rank of hngadier-general Generals 
Causse and Bonnel were killed ; they came from the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and the officers who had served in 
that army always displayed remaikable courage and 
impetuosity It was at the village of Dego that 
Napoleon for the first time took notice of a lieute- 
nant-colonel, whom he made a colonel Tins was 
Lannes, who afterwards became a Marshal of the 
Empire and Duke of Montebello, and evinced the 
greatest prowess m a hundred battles Buonaparte 
always showed no less superiority m the quickness 
with which he discovered bravery than m the gene- 
rosity with which he rewarded it 


sufficient to keep the Annans ’in check Safpe 
was placed m observation at the camp of San Bene- 
detto on Monte-Belbo, where, from thescarcity of pro- 
wons, the soldiers were guilty of several excesses 
Serruner, having heard at Garessio of the battles of 
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Montenotte and Millesimo, occupied tlie heights of 
San Giovanni di Murialto, and enteied Ceva on the 
same day that Augeieau arrived on the heights of 
Montezemolo Colli had already evacuated the town 
on the 17th, and retieated beyond the Corsagha, 
leaving the artillery of his camp behind him, which 
he had not time to carry off, and placmg a garrison in 
the fort. The airival of the victorious army on the 
summit of Montezemolo was a sublime spectacle 
From that position the troops beheld the immense 
and fertile plains of Piedmont , the Po, the Tanaro, 
and a multitude of other rivers meandered in the 
distance ; m the honzon a glittering circle of snow 
and ice bounded the rich valley at its feet Those 
gigantic barriers which lose like the limi ts of another 
world, -winch natuie had rendered almost impassable, 
and on which ait had lavished all its strength, had 
yielded as by enchantment “Hannibal forced the 
Alps," said Napoleon, eyeing those stupendous moun- 
tains, “ and we have turned them >" 

The aimy passed the Tanaro, and for the first time 
found itself in the plains, where the cavalry became 
necessary • Geneial Stengel, who commanded it, 
ciossed the Corsaglia at Lesagno, on the right bank 
of that river, near its junction with the Tanaro On 
the 20th, Serruner, while passing the bridge of St 
Michel to attack the light of Colh's aimy, as Massena 
was passing the Tanaio to turn his left, met Colli’s 
troops, who had become sensible of the danger of his 
situation, and had abandoned it in the night to retue 
to Mondovi The French General was repulsed and 
forced to turn back, partly from the want of disci- 
pline in the troops, some of them having taken to 
pillage On the 22nd, however, he debouched by the 
bridge of Torre, Massena by that of St Michel, the 
General-in-Chief by Lesagno, advancing m three 
columns on Mondovi, where Colb had intrenched 
himself Serrunei earned the redoubt of La Bicoque, 
and thus decided the battle of Mondovi The town 
with all its magazines fell into the power of. the victor 
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General Stengel, who had advanced too far into the 
plain with a thousand horse in pursuit of the enemy, 
was attacked m his turn by the Piedmontese cavalry, 
which were excellent, and while making his retreat m 
good order, received a mortal thrust in a charge and 
fell dead on the spot Murat came up at the head of 
three regiments, and put the Piedmontese to flight. 
General Stengel was a native of Alsace, and an ex- 
cellent officer, combining the fire and activity of youth 
with the judgment of age Two or three days before 
his death, having been the first to enter Lesango, the 
General-in-Chief arrived a few hours .later, and found 
that the defiles, and fords had been leconnoitred, 
guides procured, the curate and postmaster questioned, 
provisions bespoke, and everything he could wish for 
in readmess. Stengel was short-sighted, and this 
circumstance proved fatal to him. We can hardly 
lament those who fell in this early struggle for inde- 
pendence happier than those who. lived to see its 
end r Death closed their eyes on victory; nor did 
they think they should fall in vam t 

, T A e k® 8 , of the Piedmontese in this battle amounted 

colmfr^ P16CeS ° f Caimon > Stand <>f 
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rasco, the artillery could furnish sixty guns -well sup- 
plied and horsed The soldiers, who had been without 
rations foi the last ten days, now received them regu- 
larly ; pillage and disorder, the usual accompaniments 
of want and hurried marches, ceased , the appearance 
of the army was improved and, its losses repaired , 
soldiers pounng m by eveiy road from all the depots 
and hospitals of the coast of Genoa on the mere report 
of the victories gamed by the army and of the abun- 
dance it enjoyed The court of Sardinia in these cir- 
cumstances saw no other alternative but to propose 
an armistice Count Latour, a cavalier of the old 
school, and Colonel Lacoste, an intelligent and liberal- 
minded man, weie charged with the King’s powers ; 

T and the terhis proposed weie, that the King of Sar- 
dinia should secede fiom the Coalition, and send a 
plenipotentiaiy to Pans to treat for a definitive peace; 
that Ceva, Coni, and either Tortona or Alexandna 
should be immediately surrendeied to the French army, 
with all then aitillery and stores , that the French 
should continue to occupy their present positions, and 
a free communication be allowed them by the military 
loads to and fiom Fiance, and that Yalenza should 
he evacuated by the Neapolitans and placed m the 
hands of the French General till he should have effected 
the passage of the Po Colonel Murat, pnncipal aide- 
de-camp, was dispatched to Pans, by way of Mont 
Cems, with this capitulation and twenty-one stand of 
colours His errand caused great joy in the capital 
Junot, who had been sent forward after the battle of 
Millesimo by the Nice road, amved later In the 
course of a month from the opening of the campaign, 
the Legislature had five times decreed that the army 
of Italy had deserved well of its country 

From this time the Austrians, left to fight their own 
battles, might be pursued into the interior of Lom- 
bardy But would it be prudent to do so ? Many 
thought it madness to attempt the conquest of Italy 
with so small an army and with a hostile kingdom in 
their rear These persons were for revolutionising 
VOL. I x 
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Piedmont before they ventured farther; hnl Tsmm- 
partc saw little danger on this nwlf, now ihut the for- 
tresses were given up, and of opinion tba the 
preneli army ought not to halt till tiny bad rianyd 
the Adige, the best Ime of dr fern* ngnimt tin* Am tmn 
succours, which would soon, no doubt, pour down from 
the Tyrol and the Fnoul This coutt« i yt* vmmd *1 o 

dare is, in critical cncmnstanws, off* n tlu uu.tn* of 

success; as to cany' into effect what to oilmr-. app* ar j 
madness is the Bluest sign of genin'- Ordinary mind*' 
are appalled no less by the magnitude than by the 
danger of an enterprise Buonaparte’s dt arm ' •> of 
perception and promptness of r* solution worn ftbke 
conspicuous tlnougli the whole of tin* campaign, and 
it is the union of these tv.oqti.ditm- that dutingtnsb' 1 - 
the hero fiom the mere speculative dr< am i r ot fool- 
hardy adventurei Prom Chm'-eo hr nddrm~ol a 
proclamation to the army, in which may be 

found of the contrariety of sentiment and tlu* appre- 
hensions that were entei tained u Soldmrs \ m have 
m fifteen days gained six victories, tabu twentv-oue 
stand of colours, fifty-five piece* of um«>n, and 
several fortresses, and overrun the riehot part of 
Piedmont: you have made 15,000 prisoner*, and 
lolled or wounded upwai ds ofl 0,000 mui II 1 1 herto 

you have been fighting for ban on rocks, made me- 
morable by yoiu valour, though useless to your 
country but your exploits now equal those of the 
armies of Holland and the Kluiic You vra c utterly 
destitute, and you have supplied all your wants. Yon 
have gained battles without cannon, passed m era 
without bridges, performed forced marches without 
shoes, and bivouacked without strong liquors, and 
often without bread. None but republican phalanxes, 
the soldiers of liberty, could have enduied what vou 
have done ; thanks to you, soldiers, foi vour perse- 
verance » Your grateful country owes its safety to 
you , and rf the taking of Toulon was an earnest of 
the unmortal campaign of 1794, your piesent vic- 
tories foretel one stall more glorious Tim two am ucs 
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which lately attacked yo\i in. full confidence, now fly 
before you in consternation the perverse men who 
laughed at your distress and inwaidly rejoiced at the 
triumph of your enemies, are now confounded and 
trembling But, soldiers, you have yet done nothing, 
foi there still remains much to do Neither Turin 
noi Milan are yours . the ashes of the conquerors of 
Taiquin are still trodden under foot by the aggn.gcnng 
of Basscnlle It is said that there are some among 
you whose courage is shaken, and who would prefer 
i etui lung to the summits of the Alps and Apennines 
No, I cannot believe it The victors of Montenotte, 
Mxllesimo, Dego, and Mondovi are eagei to extend 
the glory of the French name i” 

On the loth of May the definitive treaty of peace 
with the court of Saidima was signed by Count 
Bevel at Palis, by which the fortresses of Alexandria 
and Com were surrendered to the army of Italy ; 
Susa, Bmnetta, and Exilh were to be demolished, 
and the Alps opened j the .King of Sardinia being left 
with no othei fortified places than Tunn and Fort 
Bard, and the Coalition thus deprived of the assistance 
of a power which could send from fifty to sixty 
thousand men into the field, and was still more for- 
midable from its situation This treaty must have 
been extorted by mam force, and shows the brilliant 
success of Napoleon's arms, as the King of Sardinia 
was father-in-law both to Monsieur and the Count 
d'Aitois, and it was at his court that the first plan of 
the Coalition was concerted 

The gates of the fortresses of Com, Tortona,* and 
Alexandria were opened to the French in the be- 
ginning of May The head-quarters were fixed at 
Toitona. Beaulieu had retreated beyond the Po, and 
prepared to defend the passage of that river opposite 
Valenza An article in the concluding part of the 
armistice stipulated for the surrender of that town to 
the French to enable them to pass the Po there This 
was a ruse de guerre, With the same view to mis- 
lead, scarce had Massena reached Alexandria when he 

X 2 
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ousted forward parties m the direction of Valenrn 
lueereau left Alba to encamp at the mouth of the 
Scnvia. Serrurier and Laharpe repaired to lortona, 
w here the grenadiers of the army were assembled to 
the number of 3500 men. With these choice troops, 
■with the cavalry and twenty-four pieces of cannon, 
Napoleon, suddenly turning to the right, advanced hy 
forced marches on Piacenza, to surprise the passage 
of the Po The moment the. intended object was 
unmasked, all the other divisions abandoned their 
posts and followed him with the utmost expedition 
On the 7th of May, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
he arrived before Piacenza, having marched sixteen 
leagues m thirty-six hours. He proceeded to the 
hank of the river, where he remained until the 
passage was effected, and the van was on the opposite 
side. The ferry-boat of Piacenza earned five hundred 
men or fifty horses, and crossed in half-an-hour. The 
river is very rapid and about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth Lanusse passed first with five hundred 
grenadiers Two squadrons of the enemy's hussars in 
vain opposed their landing In the night of the 7th 
the whole army had come up, and on the 9th the 
bridge was finished. 

Liptay’s division of the Austrian army, consisting of 
eight .battalions and eight squadrons, arrived during 
the night from Pavia at Fombio, one league from the 
bridge of Piacenza On the 8th, in the afternoon, it 
was discovered that the steeples and houses of the 
village were embattled and filled with troops, and that 
cannon were planted on the roads which crossed some 
nce-fields. It became of tile utmost importance to 
dislodge tie Austrian general from Fombio, where he 
might receive great reinforcements, and it would be 
™ e . to £ compelled to give battle with so large a 
nver m the rear. Napoleon gave orders for such 

folmW th *n mtaie ° f ae § round re ?uired, and 
mirtedmrt,ftel^ a ^i! ras oamed ’ and the Aus *rians 

abotrSoO nnlT^' th ™ 0ann0B i three standards, and 
above 2000 prisoners. The wreck of this corps threw 
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themselves into Pizzigliettone, winch only a few days 
before was thought too fai fi om the seat of war to he put 
in a state of defence It had been ascertained from the 
prisoners that Beaulieu was on Ins march to encamp 
behind Fombio It was theiefore possible that some 
of his troops, not knowing what had happened in the 
afternoon, might advance to Codogno, to take up 
their quarters there, and the troops were instructed 
accordingly Laharpe drew up in front of this place, 
and Hassena took post at the head of the bridge 
across the Po, to support him in case of need The 
General-in-Chief, aftei giving orders for the most 
vigilant look-out, returned to his head-quarters at 
Piacenza, What had been foreseen took place. 
Beaulieu, on healing of .Napoleon's advance on 
Piacenza, put all his troops in motion, in hopes of 
coming up in time to prevent the passage of the 
nver A regiment of cavaliy that preceded the column 
in which he was, stumbled on Laharpe's advanced 
posts, and turned back to give the alarm The 
French bivouacs were speedily under arms, after 
discharging a few shots, they heard no more of the 
enemy Laharpe went forward with a piquet and 
some officers to ascertain what was the matter , but 
returning by a different path fiom that by which he 
set out, the troops who were on the watcn took him 
for the enemy, they received their General with a 
brisk fire, and he fell dead, pieiced by the bullets of 
his own soldiers Laharpe was a Swiss of the canton 
of Yaud. His hatred of the government of Berne 
had exposed him to persecution, fiom which he had 
sought an asylum in Fiance He was an officer of 
distinguished bravery, and much beloved by his 
troops, though of an unquiet temper It was re- 
marked that during the action of Fombio, on the 
evening preceding his death, he had appeared absent 
and dejected, giving no oiders, seemingly deprived of 
his usual faculties, and overwhelmed by some fatal 
presentiment The news of this melancholy accident 
leached bead-quarters at fom m the morning Berthier 
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was instantly dispatched to this division of the van- 
guard, and found the troops m the greatest distress 
On entering the States of Parma, Napoleon at the 
passage of the Trebbia received envoys from the 
Prince, suing for peace and his protection Tins was 
granted on condition th 7 at the Duke paid two millions 
in French money, furnished the stores of the anny 
with a quantity of hay and wheat, and supplied 
1600 horses for the artillery and cavalry. It was on 
this occasion also that Napoleon exacted a contribution 
of works £ art to be sent to the Muse um at Paris, 
being the first instance of the kind that occurs in 
modem history Parma furnished twenty pictures 
chosen by the French commissioners, among others 
the famous St J erome of Correggio. The Duke offered 
80,000? to be allowed to keep this picture; the opinion 
of the army-agents was decidedly in favour of the 
acceptance of the money The General-in-Chief said, 
ttiere would very soon be an end of the two millions of 
j-l? 05 ! possession of such a masterpiece by 

the city of Paris would remain a proud distinction to 
that capital, and would produce other cliefs-d’amvre 
offteaanw kmd Tain hope' Not a ray of the 

uTo^ en Fr°pni eaUty COn ¥ ned m tlus P lc turedawned 
11 Canvas durm S twenty years it 
remained there, nor ever would to the end of time 
A collection of works nf Q nf Q 01 time - 

citv nnrl Q ++- s ar t ls a noble ornament to a 
city, ana attracts straneeis Vmf wmi-t. j 

notheapt » out works of gemus do 

sun n Ztw ge s\ tow r r 5 tey 
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saw a picture Parma Jf rfor ? ia:ilce > searc ely ever 
treated works kad been 
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mechanical, whereas art is wholly conversant with 
undefinable and evanescent beauties, and can never 
get beyond the point to which individual nature and 
genius have earned it. The accumulation of models 
and the multiplication of schools, after the first 
rudiments are conquered, and the language is as it 
were learnt, only create indolence, detraction, pe- 
dantry, and mediocrity. No age or nation can ever 
ape another The Greek sculptors copied Gieek 
forms ; the Italian painters embodied the sentiments 
of the Roman Catholic religion How is it possible 
to arrive at the same excellence without seeing the 
one or the other ? From the time that men begin to 
borrow from others instead of themselves, and to 
study rules instead of nature , the progress of art ceases- 
In Italy there has not been a painter worthy of the 
name for the last hundred ana fifty years * It was 
not amiss, in one point of view, that the triumphs of 
human genius should be collected together in the 
Louvre as trophies of human liberty ; or to deck out 
the stern, gaunt form of the Republic which was ' 
declared incapable of maintaining the relations of 
peace and amity with the richest spoils of war . other- 
wise these works would make most impression and 
are most likely to give a noble and enthusiastic 
impulse to the mmd in the places which gave them 
birth, and m connexion with the history and circum- 
stances of those who produced them' — tom from 
these, they lose half their interest and vital principle 
Besides, the French see nothing but what is French. 
Barbarism and rusticity ma}*- perhaps be instructed, 
but false refinement is incorrigible They have no 
turn for the fine arts, music, poetry, painting They 
have indeed caricatured and ill-coloured the Greek 
statues, as they have paraphrased the Greek drama ; 
but that is all This people are "bom to converse, 
to write, and live witb ease,” but they are qualified 
for no thin g that requires the mmd to make an arduous 
effort, or to soar beyond its ordinaxy flight Buona- 
parte could do and did a great deal for France , but 
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he could not m vmake the character of the people. 
Give them David's pictures, and they are satisfied ; 
and no other country vnll ever quarrel with them for 
the possession of the prize ** Still, justice sli°uld _be 
done to the taste and judgment with which the 
selection was made, which was no less striking than 
the universality of the *somces from whence it was 
drawn As a gallery, the Louvre was unrivalled: 
even, the Vatican shrinks before it Not a first-rate 
picture is to be met with on the Continent, but it 
found its way to the Louvre. Among other claims 
to our gratitude and wonder, it shortened the 
road to Italy , and it was “a journey like the path 
to heaven," to visit it for the first time You 
walked for a quarter of a mile through works of 
fine art, the very floors echoed the sounds of im- 
mortality The effect was not broken and frittered 
by being divided and taken piecemeal, but the whole 
was collected, heaped, massed together to a gorgeous 
height, so that the blow stunned you, and could never 
be forgotten This was what the art could do, and all 
other pretensions seemed to sink before it School 
called unto school ; , one great name answered to 
another, swelling the chorus of universal praise. 
Instead of robbery and sacrilege, it was the crowning 
and consecration of art , there was a dream, and a 
glory, like the coming of the Millenmum These works, 
instead of being taken from their respective coun- 
tries, were given to the world, and to the mind and 
heart of man, from whence they sprang. The shades 
of those who wrought these miracles might here look 

, * celebrated artist, looking at some fine Caracas no longer m 
the Louvre, said to a fnend who was with him, “ Don't you remem- 
ber the time when we were sufficiently absurd to admire those daubs*" 
Uis own works now fill up the vacancy The entrance of the Apollo. 
theUying Gladiator, and other great works from Rome, at the end. 

celebrated by a procession of the two Councils, the 
Artists, bj bands of music, and appropriate inscriptions, by the re- 
hearsing of a long dithyrambic poem, and the chauntmg of Horace’s 
C™ through the streets of Pans so SK they Si 

sp P i„t of the cioh?^? * be aCC0Unted for 
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down pleased and satisfied to see the pure homao-e 
paid to them, not out of courtesy or as a condescen- 
sion of greatness, but as due to them of right as the 
<c salt of the earth ” The load that killed Correggio 
here first fell oft’ and Raphael might smile at having 
missed a cardinal’s hat Art, no longer a bonds- 
woman, was seated on a throne, and her sons were 
kings The spirit of man walked erect, and found 
its true level in the triumph of real over fictitious 
claims. "Whoever felt the sense of beauty or the 
yearning after excellence haunt his breast, was amply 
avenged on the injustice of fortune, and might boldly 
answei those who asked what there was but birth and 
title in the world that was not base and sordid — 
“ Look around ! These are my inheritance , this is 
the class to winch I belong I” He who had the hope, 
nay, but the earnest wish to achieve anything like 
the immortal works before him, rose m imagination 
and in the scale of true desert above principalities and 
powers. All that it had entered into his mind to con- 
ceive, his thought in tangled forests, his vision of the 
night, was here perfected and accomplished, was ac- 
knowledged by the fair and good, honoured with the 
epithet of dvuime, spoke an intelligible language, 
thundered over Europe, and received the bended 
knee of the universe Those masterpieces were the 
true handwriting on the wall, which told the great 
and mighty of the earth that their empire was passed 
away — that empire of arrogance and frivolity which 
assumed all superiority to itself, and scoffed at every- 
thing that could give a title to it They might be 
considered as naturalized and at home in this their 
adopted country, which set an exclusive value on what 
could contribute to the public ornament or the public 
use, and had disallowed all claims to distinction that 
could insult over or interfere with those of truth, 
nature, and genius The Louvre was therefore “a 
great moral lesson ” a school and discipline of hu- 
manity * Buonaparte has explained his views on this 
point in a letter pubhcly addressed to Oriam, the 
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celebrated mathematician, where he assures him that 
all men of genius, all who had distinguished them- 
selves m the repubhc of letters, were to he accounted 
natives of France, whatever might be the actual place 
of their birth. “ Hitherto," he says, “ the learned in 
Italy did not enjoy tho consideration to which tiny 
were entitled — they lived retired in their laboratories 
and libraries, too happy if they could escape the 
notice, and consequently the persecution, oi king-; 
and priests. It is now no longer thus — thae is no 
longer religious inquisition 1101 despotic power. 
Thought is free in Italy. I invite the literary and 
scientific persons to consult together, and propose to 
me their ideas on the subject of giving new life and 
vigour to the fine arts and sciences. All who desire 
to visit France will be received with distinction by 
the Government The people of France lme more 
pride in enrolling among their citizens a skilful 
mathematician, a painter of reputation, a distin<niishcd 
man m any class of letters, than in adding to their 
territories a large and wealthy city" This is the true 
sprnt oi Jacobinism, and not the turning the Tui- 

charL^f 0 ? P ? tat0 "^ rden ' 0nce more, as to the 
E P aU collections in 

mope answer it, for they are composed of works by 

2 S SdTT ? Tvere hehlooms, 

not be lemoved ^ ,’d lere f' le y S re "‘> they could 
”, lemoved What is subject of barter and oafe 

of war °Th eaC n re °koned among the spoils 

sum. wfir !dt ? W Pocketed tbe same 
peaceful touL° !t ?! I ' eoi ? es and Lombard 
sacrilege committed ™ .... eaSe rapine and. 
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The population of Parma was 40,000 souls. Its 
citadel was m bad repair The duchies of Par ma , 
Piacenza, and Guastalla belonged to the Famese 
family Elizabeth, wife of Philip Y , brought them 
into the house of Spam. Don Carlos, his son, pos- 
sessed them in 1714 , who bemg afterwards called to 
the tlnone of Naples, these duchies passed to the 
House of Austria in 1748, by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle: the infant Don Philip was invested with 
them, whose son Ferdinand succeeded him in 1762 
He was Condillac's famous pupil, and died in 1802 
He inhabited the castle of Colomo, surrounded with 
monks, and occupied with the most minute and ngid 
observance of rekgious duties. 
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CAMPAIGN IN ITALY— CONTINUED. 


Campaign m Italy continued ; brilliant exploit at the bridge of I-odi , 
courageous behaviour of Lanncs and Napoleon , Buonaparte inters 
Milan, bis order of tlio day, revolt ot Pavia , its suppression ; 
Napoleon enters the Venetian territory , bis procl.iniation to the 
people, neutrality stipulated, tlio Austrians beaten on Uie 
Mmcio , narrow escape of Buonaparte , bo forms a body-guard m 
consequence, Massena enters Verona, an armistice proposed by 
Naples , Beaulieu recalled and succeeded by Milas , Lanncs inters 
Arquata, and Murat proceeds to Genov, Napoleon^ arrives at 
Modena— is enthusiastically received , enters Bologna in triumph; 
an armistice concluded with Home , Napoleon passes the Apen- 
nines , Murat surprises Leghorn ; seizure of English merchandise* ; 
citadel of Milan capitulates , failure of on attempt by Androossy 
to surprise Mantua. 


On the 10th of May the French army mat cited from 
Casal-Pusterlengo on Lodi, where Beaulieu had effected 
his junction with Sebottendorf’s and Rosel mini's divi- 
sions, and had directed Colli and Wukassowich north- 
wards on Milan and Cassano, Napoleon's object was to 
intercept these last troops, if possible, befoie they could 
reach their destination j hut on the Lodi road he met 
with a strong rear-guard of Austrian grenadiers, who 
made a most obstinate resistance, hutwei e at last thrown 
into disorder, and pursued hotly by the French, who 
entered the town pell-mell with them, the enemy in 
vam endeavouring to close the gates The fugitives 
ralhed on the other side of the bridge, outside the 
town, where Beaulieu was posted with 12,000 infantry 
and 4000 cavalry, and between twenty and thirty 
j? ailnon * Napoleon, in hopes of still cuttmg 
off the division (10,000 strong) which was marching 
on Cassano, resolved to pass the bridge over the Adda 
the same day under the enemy’s fire, and to astonish 
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them by so daring an operation Accordingly, after 
a few hours' rest m the town, about five o'clock m the 
evening, he ordered General Beaumont with some 
cavalry to cross the Adda at a ford half a league 
above the town, and to open a fire on the enemy's 
right At the same time he placed at the entrance 
of the bridge, and near it, all the disposable artillery 
of the army, to answer the fire of the enemy’s g uns, 
which were ranged on the other side. In the thickest 
of the cannonade, he himself stepped forward to point 
two of the guns in such a manner as to render it im- 
possible for any one to approach in order to under- 
mine or blow up the bridge He had drawn up the 
grenadiers in close column behind the rampart of the 
town, on the edge of the Adda, where they weie, in 
fact, nearer the enemy’s guns than the line of the 
Austrian infantry itself, the latter having withdrawn 
behind a rising ground at some distance to shelter 
itself from the balls of the French battenes. As 
soon as Buonaparte peiceived the fire of the Austrian 
artillery slacken, and that General Beaumont had 
made good his landing on the other side, he ordered 
the chaige to sound, and the head of the column of 
grenadiers, by a sudden wheel to the left, reached the 
bridge, which it crossed at a rapid pace m a few 
seconds, and instantly seized the enemy’s cannon 
The column had been exposed to the greatest danger 
at the moment of wheelmg to the left to reach the 
bridge From the tremendous fire they had to en- 
counter, there was for an instant some hesitation, but 
Lannes, Bertluer, and D'Allemagne, heading the 
column, hurried them on, so that they soon reached . 
the opposite side of the bridge without any sensible 
loss, fell upon the Austrian line before they had time 
to rally, bioke it, and forced them to retreat on 
Crema m the greatest disorder, with the loss of their 
artillery, several stand of colours, and 2500 prisoners. 
This operation, conducted m such dangerous circum- 
stances with so much boldness and presence of mind, 
h as always been refen ed to as one of Buonaparte's 
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most brilliant exploits It was on this occasion, in 
compliment to the personal bravery he had shown, 
that the soldiers gave him the title of the Little 
Corpcn al * The French did not lose above 200 men.f 
Colh and Wukassowich had however crossed the 
Adda at Cassano, and made their escape by the 
Brescia road, which determined the French to march 
on Bizzighettone, and secure that fortress before it 
could be repaired or victualled Napoleon . in his 
nig htly ro un ds here fell in with a party of prisoners, 
in which was an old garrulous Hungarian officer, 
whom he asked how matters went with them? The 


old captain could not deny but tbat they went on 
badly enough , “ but," added be, “there is no under- 
standing it at all ; we have to do with a young general, 
who is this moment before us, the next behind us, 
then again on our flanks ; one does not know where to 
place one's-self This manner of making war is insuf- 
ferable, and against all rule and custom " 


* A angular custom was established m the army of Italy, m conse- 
quence of the youth of the commander, or from some other cause. 
After each "battle, the oldest soldiers used to hold a council, and con- 
fer a new rank on their young general, who, when he made his 
appearance m the camp, was received by the veterans, and saluted 
with his new title They made him a corporal at Lodi, and a seqeant 
at Cashglione , and hence the surname of “Petit Caporal,” which 
was for a long time applied to Napoleon by the soldiers How subtle 
is the chain which unites the most trivial circumstances to the most 
important events 1 Perhaps this very nickname contributed to his 
miraculous success on his return in 1815 While he was haranguing 
the Srst battalion, which he found it necessary to address, a voice 
from the ranks exclaimed, “ Vive notre petit Caporal 1 we will never 
fight against him *" — Las Oases 

+ This account has been criticised as inconsistent with his own ex- 
pression m the original bulletin, where he spealiB of the “ terrible 
passage of the bridge of Lodi " But there is no inconsistency, for he 
speaks in the Bame place of the smallness of their loss " If tec have 
h.it few men,’' lie snys, “we owe it to the promptitude of the exe- 
cution, and to the sudden effect produced on the enemy by the mass 
ami fomudahle fire of this intrepid column ” Some one having read 

ft hi 1 aTl accOTmfc °f *8 battle of Lodi, m which it was said 
t .at liuonapvrte displayed great courage in crossing the bridge, and 
that Laniics passed it after him— Before me'” cried Buonaparte, 
v ith much warmth , “ Lnnnes passed first, and I only followed him 
It is necessary to correct that on the spot >” And the correction was 
accordingly made in the margin of the book. W&8 
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No French troops had yet entered Milan, althongh 
tint capital was several days’ marcL in the rear of 
tlie auny, winch had posts at Cremona, But the 
Austrian authorities, with the Archduke and Duchess, 
had abandoned it The municipality and the States 
of Lombaidy sent a deputation, with Melzi at its 
head, to make a protest of their submission and to 
implore the clemency of the victor It was m 
memory of this mission that the King of Italy after- 
wards created the duchy of Lodi in favour of Melzn 
On the loth of May, Buonaparte made his entrance 
into Milan under a triumphal arch, amidst an 
immense population and the numerous National Guard 
of the city, clothed in the three colours, green, red, 
and white At the head of the corps was the Duke 
of Serhellom, whom the members had chosen for 
iheir commander Augereau retrograded to occupy 
Pavia, Serrurier occupied Loch and Cremona; ana 
Lnharpe’s division Como, Cassano, Lucca, and Pizzi- 
gliettone, which last place was armed and victualled. 
Napoleon addressed the following order of the day to 
his men: “ Soldiers, you have rushed like a torrent 
from the top of the Apennines ; you have overthrown 
and scattered all that opposed youi march Piedmont, 
delivered from Austrian tyranny, indulges her natural 
sentiments of peace and friendship towards Prance 
Milan is yours, and the Republican flag waves through- 
out Lombardy The Dukes of Parma and Modena 
owe tlieir political existence to youi generosity alone 
The army which so proudly threatened you can now 
find no barrier to piotect it against your courage; 
neither the Po, the Demo, nor the Adda could stop 
you for a single day. These vaunted bulwarks of 
Italy opposed you m vain; you passed them as rapidly 
ns the Apennines These great successes have Ailed 
the heart of your country with joy ; your Representa- 
tives have ordered a festival to commemorate your 
victories, which has been held m every district of the 
Republic. There your fathers, your mothers, your 
wives, sisters, and mistresses rejoiced m your -good 
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fortune, and proudly boasted of belonging to you. 
Tes soldiers, you have done much— but remains there 
IXgmomto do * Shall it be said of us that we 
knew how to conquer, hut not how to make use of 
victory ? Shall posterity leproach us with having 
found Capua in Lombardy? But I see you already 
hasten to arms An effeminate repose is tedious to 
you the days which are lost to glory are lost to your 
happiness Well, then, let us set forth * We have 
still forced marches to make, enemies to subdue, 
laurels to gather, injuries to revenge Let those who 
have sharpened the daggers of civil war in France, 
who have basely murdeied our ministers and burnt 
our ships at Toulon, tremble The hour of vengeance 
has struck ; hut let the people of all countries he free 
from apprehension , we are the friends of the people 
everywhere, and more particularly of the descendants 
of Brutus and Scipio, and those great men whom we 
have taken for our models To restore the Capitol, to 
replace the statues of the heroes who rendered it 
illustrious, to rouse the Roman people, stupified by 
several ages of slavery — such will he the fruit of our 
victories, they will form an era for posterity , you will 
have the immortal glory of changing the face of the 
finest part of Europe. The French people, free and 
respected by the whole world, will give to Europe a 
glorious peace, which will indemnify them for the 
sacrifices of every kind which for the last six years 
they have been making You will then return to 
your homes, and your countrymen will say as they 
point you out, He belonged to the army of Italy'” 
The army rested six days at Milan, impiovmg its 
condition and completing its trains of artillery Pied- 
mont and the Parmesan had afforded great resources * 
hut those found in Lombardy were even more con- 
siderable and furnished the means of discharging the 
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the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, is one entne 
garden, in which theie is scarcely so much as an acie 
of ground either waste or not cultivated, planted, and 
watered in the highest degree On the approach 
of the French, the Duke of Modena, Reggio, and 
Mirandola sent his natural brother, the Commandei 
of Este, to conclude an armistice ; he paid ten mil- 
lions of francs, gave horses and piovisions of all 
lands, and a certain numbei of works of art He 
was a covetous old man, and fled to Venice to 
preseive his treasure, where he died m 17.98 He 
was the last of the house of Este, so famous m the 
middle ages, and celebrated with such pomp and 
elegance by Tasso and Anosto His daughter, the 
Princess Beatrice, was the mother of the Empress of 
Austria, who died m 1816 

Milan was founded by the Gauls of Autun 680 
years before Christ Its population, latterly, amounted 
to 120,000 souls , it had ten gates, one hundred and 
forty convents of men and women, and a hundred 
confraternities An hospital, the Ambrosian libraiy, 
and a great number of fine palaces and beautiful 
walks adorn this city The cathedral is the most 
admired m Italy, after St Peter's , it is Gothic, faced 
with white marble, of the most elaborate and costly 
workmanship, was begun by Galeazzo in 1300, and 
finished by Napoleon in 1810 Under the Roman 
Empne,‘ Milan was the capital of Cisalpine Gaul , and 
in the middle ages was the stronghold of the Guelphs, 

* as Pavia was the chief seat of the Glubelkne faction 
In the beginning of the French "Revolution , it found 
strong partisans here, and excited the warmest enthu- 
siasm, as m most of the other capitals of Europe , but 
the scenes acted dunng the reign of terror had thrown 
a damp on this feeling The Austrian Government 
was however far from being popular, and was accused 
of conniving at all. sorts of exactions and depredations 
The citadel was in a good state of defence , Beauheu 
had left 2500 men m it General Despinois nas en- 
trusted with the command of Milan and the blockade 
yol. I T 
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of the citadel Not long after, the revolt of Pavia 
broke out The peanuts of that pi ounce had lWin 
to the number of seveial thousand, and surprised the 
citadel of the town, which was in the hands of the 
French, Buonapaite .sent the Ai chbishop ol Milan to 
appease them, whose lemonstiances had no effect 
Olie msuigents of Pavia, who wcie to have lycn 
seconded by the garrison of Milan, pushed a vangunid 
of 800 men as far as Binasco, where they were mot by 
Lannes, who repulsed them, took the ullage, pillaged 
and set fhe to it It was hoped that the conflagra- 
tion, winch was visible from the walls of Pavia, would 
overawe that city. But this was not the case Ka- 
poleon made haste there with 1500 men and six field- 
pieces These haidly seemed enough to stoun a city 
containing 30,000 souls in a state of insurrection ; 
but the circumstances were critical; the tocsin was 
sounding throughout the adjacent couniiy . the least 
check might have proved iatal to the French, and 
Napoleon risked the attack The field-pieces dis- 
lodged the peasants from the ramparts, where they 
did all they could to annoy the troops; and the 
soldiers with their axes then broke down the gates 
They entered the town and stationed themseh es in 
the houses at the tops of the streets The peasantry 
got alarmed, fled the city, and gained the flelds, 
where the cavalry pursued them, and put a treat 
number to the swoid The 300 French wdio°liad 
been taken prisoners in the citadel libeiated them- 
selves, and made their appearance without arms and 
m a bad plight The Goal’s first impulse was to 
have the garrison decimated . “Cowards," lieexclaimed 
'} entrusted you with a post essential to the safety 
oi the army, and you have abandoned it to a mob of 
wretched peasants, without offering the least resist- 
The captain attempted to justify himself by 
an order from General Haqmn, whom the insurgents 
kid stopped while changing hoises on his way from 

tS,ot teT”!, 3 ' P ^L to > 5 Wt, (fastened 

to shoot lam unless ho caused the citadel to suirender 
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His conduct did not excuse tlie commander of 
the fort, who was not under his orders , and even 
if he had been, should have ceased to obey the 
moment the othei was taken prisoner. He was de- 
livered over to a council of war and shot The 
confusion m the city was extreme, but the pillage, 
which was afterwards much exaggerated, was con- 
fined chiefly to the goldsmiths’ shops. The sup- 
pression of this revolt was a salutary lesson to the 
rest of Italy. Hostages were also taken from the 
principal families of Lombardy, who were recom- 
mended to visit France, and came back with a 
favourable impression The insurrection was imme- 
diately owing to an extraordinary contribution of 
a million sterling, which had been just laid on, and 
to some individual instances of oppression If France 
could have maintained her own armies, it would have 
been no difficult task to have made friends of the 
Italians, but they did not understand taking them 
money from them and giving them liberty m ex- 
change It was wonderful how Napoleon managed 
so well as he did, placed m such circumstances 
In the mean time, the French army continued its 
march on the Ogho under the command of Berthier, 
who had succeeded Laharpe* the General-m-Chief 
rejomed it at Soncino, and on the 28th marched with 
it into Brescia, one of the largest towns of the Vene- 
tian Teira Firma, the inhabitants of which were 
discontented with the government of the Venetian 
nobles It had submitted to the Bepubhc of Venice 
m 1426 Its inhabitants amount to 50,000, those of 
the whole province to 500,000, some living m the 
mountains, others cultivating nch plains The “fol- 
lowing proclamation was posted <c It is to deliver the 
finest country in Europe from the iron yoke of the 
proud House of Austria, that the French army has 
braved the most formidable obstacles V ictory, siding 
with justice, has crowned its efforts with success , the 
wreck of the enemy’s army has retreated behind the 
Mincio In ordei to pursue them, the French army 
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enters tlie territory of the Republic of Venice ; but it 
w iU no t forget that the two Republics are united by 
ancient friendship Religion, government, and cus- 
toms shall be iespected Let the people bo fi ec from 
apprehension, the seveiest discipline will bo kept up; 
whatever the army is supplied with shall bo punctually 
paid for m money The Geneial-m-Chicf invites the 
officers of the Republic of Venice, the magistrates, 
and pnests to make known his sentiments to the 
people, m Older that the friendship which lias so long 
subsisted between the two nations may be cemented 
by confidence Faithful in the path of hononi as m 
that of victory, the Fiencli soldier is temble only to 
the enemies of his liberty and his government." 

The Senate sentPiovedrtores to meet the army and 
make protestations of its neutrality It was agreed 
that the Senate should supply all oidmary pi o visions 
to he afterwards paid for Beaulieu had jcceived 
strong remforcements on the Mmcio, which nver 
runs from the Lake of Garda into the Po by Mantua. 
Disregarding the remonstiances of the Venetians, he 
had forced the gates of the fortress of Peschiera on 
the Lake, and made that place the support of his 
right, which was commanded by Geneial Liptay; Ins 
centre was at Valeggio and Borghetto with Pittony's 
division, Sebottendorf and Colli were at Pozzuolo 
and Goito , the reserve under Melas, 15,000 stiong, 
was encamped at Villa-Franca m the leai or between 
me Mmcio and tbe Adige On the 29th of May, the 
French army was posted at Dezenzano, Montecluaio, 
and Castighone, leaving Mantua to its right On the 
30th at daybreak, it marched on Borghetto, after 
having led the enemy to suppose it would pass the 
Mmcio at Peschiera and drawn his reserve to that 

C? B “ r S hetto - ‘^ French, vanguard fell m 
mth 3000 Austrian and Neapolitan cavalry in the 

General Mu?at, who 


fho fTr; , among wnom. 

- the Prince of Cuto, who commanded the Nea- 
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pohtan cavalry Tins was the first timethat the French 
cavalry had measuied its strength to advantage with 
the Austrian, and from that time foi wai d it emulated 
the infantry Colonel Gardane, at the head of the 
grenadiers, charged into Borghetto , the enemy burnt 
the bridge, which could not he xestoied under the 
fire from the neighbouring heights of Velaggio 
Gardane threw himself into the river the Austrians 
were struck with the recollection of the temble 
column of Lodi, and beat a retreat Velaggio was 
earned. The bndge was re-constructed by noon, and 
the Fiench army passed the Mrncio, Augereau ad- 
vancing up the left bank on Peschiera, ana Serruner 
pursuing the Austrian troops, who were letinng on 
ViUa-Franca. The General-in-Chief accompanied 
this division as long as the enemy was m sight; but 
as they avoided an engagement, he returned back to 
Velaggio, where he narrowly escaped being taken 
pnsoner through an accident llassena’s division, 
appointed to guaid Velaggio, was preparing dinner 
,on the right bank of the nver, not having yet passed 
the bridge Sebottendorfs division, having heard 
the cannonade at Velaggio, had begun its march up 
the left bank of the nver, and their scouts having 
approached quite near without meeting any one, they 
enteied the town, and had proceeded as far as the 
lodgings where the General-in-Chief was * his piquet 
guard had barely time to shut the carnage gateway 
and cry To arms, which afforded him an oppoitumty 
of mounting his horse, and escaping through the 
gardens behind the house Massena’s soldiers, hear- 
ing the alarm, overturned their soup-kettles and passed 
the bndge The sound of the drums put the Austrian 
hussars to flight 

The danger winch Napoleon had incurred convinced 
him of the necessity of having a guard of picked men 
trained to the service, and especiall} 7 charged to natch 
over his personal safety He. formed a corps to 
which he gave the name of Guides * iliyor Bessieres 
had he charge of it Tins corps thenceforth wore 
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the unif orm which was afterwards worn by the Chas- 
seurs of the Guard, of whieh it was the germ It 
was composed of picked men who had keen in the 
army ten years at least, and had rendered eminent 
services m the field Thirty or forty of these resolute 
fellows, opportunely set on, often produced the most 
unexpected results The Guides had the same effect 
in a battle as the squadions on duty afterwards had 
under the Emperor both Were under his immediate 
eye, and he ordered them on at critical junctures. 
Bessieres, who was a native of Languedoc, and had. 
served originally in the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, 
possessed a cool species of bravery, calm and undis- 
turbed amidst the enemy’s fire , Ins sight was quick, 
and he was much accustomed to cavalry movements. 
He and Murat were the best cavalry officers in the 
army, but of very opposite qualities Murat was a 
good vanguard officei, adventuious, nnpetuous ; 
Bessieres was better adapted for a reserve, being full 
of vigour, hut prudent and circumspect Erom the 
period of the enrolment of the Guides, he was 


exclusively entrusted with the duty of guarding the 
General-m-Ghief and the head-quarters He was 
afterwards Duke of Istna, and a marshal of the 
Empire 

In order to cover Italy and the siege of Mantua 
(which was Napoleon’s present object) it was neces- 
sary to occupy the lrne of the Adige, and to gain 
possession of the bridges of Yerona and Legnago 
over it The Adige runs only a short distance between 
the Lake of Garda, the mountains, and the sea on the 
north-eastern side of Italy , and consequently limit ed 
the approach of the Austrian army to a narrow 
interval and a few difficult points All the insinua- 
tions of the Proveditore Foscarelh against marching 
on Yerona were therefore of no avail On the 3rd of 
June, Massena took possession of that fine city which 
contains not less than 60,000 inhabitants, its walls 
extend to both sides of the nver The great object 
of the march of the French was thus attained, the 
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tri-coloured flag waved on the passes of the Tyro] 
It was now time to force Mantua, and tear that 
shield from Austria Hopes were entertained m the 
Fiench camp of accomplishing this event before the 
arrival of the new Austrian army ; but what battles, 
what obstacles, whatdangers, weie to be encountered 
fiist i Mantua is situated between three lakes, formed 
by the waters of the Mmcio, which runs from the 
lake of Garda by this city to discharge itself into the 
Po near Govemolo It is accessible by five dikes or 
causeways, of which that of La Favonta or Rover- 
bella is the only one defended by a citadel , the rest 
are without any defence, so that a handful of men 
placed at the extremity of each of these causeways 
could blockade the garrison Since then, indeed, in 
the time of the kingdom of Italy, there being an 
intention to complete this grand fortiess, it was a pre- 
liminary step to occupy all the outlets of the dikes 
with fortifications. Thus aftei forcmg the heads of 
the four dikes, and taking the faubourg of San 
Giorgio (which happened on the 4th of June, under 
the direction of the General-m-Chief, who was near en- 
tering the city at the same time), Serruner, who was 
left m command with an army of 8000 soldiers, actually 
blockaded a gamson containing 14,000 effective 
troops A dozen gun-boats manned with French 
seamen cruised on the lakes ' It was just at this 
period that the King of Naples sent to propose an 
armistice, by which 2500 horse would be withdrawn 
from the Austrian force He could also send 60,000 
troops into the field, which in the approaching contest 
must have made an important diversion m favour of 
the enemy. Beaulieu, aftei all these disasters, fell 
into disg race with his court , he was recalled, and 
Melas took the command m his stead, till Marshal 
Wurmser could arrive from the army of the Upper 
Rhine. The Directoiy, on the other hand, intoxicated 
with such repeated and unexpected success, wanted to 
rum everything by sending Napoleon on "with half the 
army to revolutionise Rome and Naples, and leaving 
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the command of tlie remainder to Kcllormonn. 
Buonaparte, foreseeing the utter destruction that 
must follow on the execution of thus .scheme, w ig~ 
nantly resigned * the Directoiy became sensible of 
their error, and from that time meddled no uutlicr 
with the army of Italy than to nppiovc of all tint 

Napoleon did or suggested 

Iu the mean time, the citadel of Milan held out 
longer than was expected 01 convenient,, as the cannon 
were wanted for the siege of Mantua t ftiiola, the 
Austrian minister at Genoa, excited the Imperial fiefs 
to insurrection and oiganized companies of disbanded 
soldiers and freebooters to intercept the reinforce- 
ments of the Biencli army ; the Court of Borne was 
preparing for war , and a number of Knglish troops 
were collected m Corsica, icady to embaik foi Leg- 
horn Marshal Wurmser, who had quitted the Bhhie 
with 30,000 choice tioops, was matching on Italy, 
where, however, he could not arrive beiorc the 
middle of July It was now the beginning of June. 
There was therefore an interval of thirty or forty 
days, during which tjie necessary detachments might 
he spared to correct the partial grievances complained 
of, so as to return to the Adige by the middle of 
July. Napoleon then lopaired to Milan, where he 
saw the trenches opened before the citadel , pioceeded 
thence to Tortona, and dnected a column of 1200 
men, commanded by Colonel Lannes, to march into 
the Imperial fiefs Lannes entered Arquala after an 
obstinate resistance; shot the banditti who had 
slaughtered 150 French, and demolished the castle 
■ ^-e Marquis de Spinola, the principal instigator of 

these disturbances At the same time, Murat pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, and being introduced into the 
Senate by the Minister of the Republic Faypoult, 
demanded and obtained the dismissal of the Governor 
of Novi, the expulsion of the Austrian agents, of the 
ambassador Girola, and the establishment of columns 
of Grenoese tioops at the different halting-places, to 
escort the French convoys and to keep the communi- 
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cation open General Augereau passed the Po on the 
I4th of June at Borgo-Forte, reached Bologna and 
Ferrara in four marches, and took possession of these 
two legations which belonged to the Pope General 
Vaubois collected a brigade of 4000 men and 700 homes 
at Modena. Napoleon left Tortona, passed through 
Piacenza, Parma, and Reggio, and on the 19th arrived 
at Modena, His presence pioduced an electrical effect 
on the people, who called loudly for liberty He did 
all he could to allay the ferment and to ensure 
obedience to the Regency The old dulce had already 
fled with his treasuies to Venice. The road fiom 
Modena to Bologna runs along under the glacis of 
Fort Uibmo, belonging to the Pope . it was armed, 
victualled, and defended by a strong garrison Auge- 
leau’s division had passed by it the preceding day 
without stopping to summon it Colonel Yignolles 
advanced against it until 200 Guides, and made the 
garrison surrender as prisoners of war This fort was 
lined with sixty pieces of cannon , half of which were 
forwarded to Borgo-Forte In the citadel of Ferrara 
a hundred and twelve guns had been taken, forty of 
which were also sent to Borgo-Forte 

At Bologna, Augereau J s division found a cardinal at 
the head of 400 men, whom he took prisoners. The 
caidmal obtained leave to go to Rome on Ins parole ; 
behaving veiy ill, and being desired to return, he sent 
a very specious answer that he was released fiom his 
paaole by a brief from his Holiness, which caused a 
good deal of lauglung m the army Bologna is sur- 
named the Learned It is situated at the foot of the 
Apennines, and contains 50,000 or 00,000 inhabitants 
Its noble streets are adorned uifch porticos formed 
into aicades for the convenience of foot-passengers 
its academy is the most lenowned m Italy The 
people were dissatisfied with the Papal government, 
and complained of being subjected to a set of priest*, 
men devoted to celibacy, and ulio sacrificed every- 
thing to the interests of then order The entrance 
of the army was a triumph Caprara, Marescalclii, 
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and Aldioi did the honours to the victoi, and brought 
their Golden Bool to show him the names of his 
ancestors inscribed among the list of then senators. 
There were three or four hundred Spanish Jesuits at 
Bologna at this period , they were much alarmed, but 
no disrespect was shown them In the course of the 
few days that Napoleon remained here, the appear- 
ance of the city was entirely changed All but the 
priests assumed the military dress and sword ; and 
even a great number of ecclesiastics were drawn in by 
the spirit that animated the people The French 
General showed himself constantly in public, and 
went to the theatre every night, escorted only by the 
Bolognese The Vatican now felt alarm, and the 
Spanish minister, Azzara, was dispatched with full 
powers to grant an armistice till peace could be con- 
cluded, according to which Bologna and Feirara were 
to remain in possession of the* French, who were to 
garrison Ancona , and the Pope was to pay the value 
of twenty one millions m money, horses, and pro- 
visions, and to give up one hundred works of art for 
the Museum at Pans The philosophers and enemies 
of the Holy See were by no means pleased with this 
suspension of hostilities , and the people of Bologna, 
more particularly, were apprehensive of returning 
under the Papal jurisdiction Having made this 
arrangement, which secured the flanks of the army 
from molestation, and tended to conciliate the minds 
of the faithful, Napoleon passed the Apennines, and 
on the 26th of June joined Yaubois’ division at 
Pistoia He was here waited on by Manfredmi, 
prime minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
was assured of the friendly disposition of the French, 
and that they only wished to pass on to Siena On the 
Murat, who led the vanguard, turned short from 
£ irenzuola on Leghorn, hoping to surprise a hundred 
Fngiish ships which were laden in the port . but thev 
received timely notice and set sail for Corsica. The 
English were driven from Corsica in the month of 
October following, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, the viceroy, 
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had not sufficient strength to resist the attacks of the 
insuigents and refugees who flocked ovei undei 
'Gentik The English merchandise seized at Leghorn 
hi ought twelve millions of francs into the army-chest 
Vaubois was left here with a garrison of 2000 men; the 
rest returned to the Adige Napoleon crossed over from 
Leghorn to Florence, on an invitation from the Grand 
Duke. He was without any escort, was much pleased 
with his reception by the Grand Duke, and visited 
every object of interest or curiosity m thisancient and 
lenowned capital While at dinner with the Grand 
Duke, Napoleon leceived the news of the taking of the 
citadel of Milan, which had capitulated on the 29th 
Manfrechm, Ins prime minister, had been preceptor to 
this pnnce, as well as to the Archduke Charles, he 
was an enlightened and liberal man, attached to the 
philosophical principles of the French Revolution, 
though he blamed its excesses, and a zealous friend 
to the independence of Italy On his arrival at 
Bologna, Napoleon found that Lugo had revolted 
The Bishop of Imola, afterwards Pius VII, m whose 
diocese the insurrection had broken out, pubhshed a 
mandate to open the eyes of the peasants, who had 
committed several excesses, and submitted only to 
force It was on his journey across the country to 
Pistoia that Buonaparte stopped with his military 
staff at San Mmiato, at the house of his uncle, an 
old canon, who amused them by insisting on the 
canonization of one Father Bonaventura Buonaparte, 
a Capuchin fhar and a member of the family, who had 
worked miracles a century before Pope Pius VII , 
as has already been mentioned, was solicitous to add 
this saint to the calendar 

On Napoleon’s leturn to Mantua, an attempt was 
made to surprise the place, but failed Colonel 
Andreossy collected a number of boats on the lake, m 
which a bundled grenadiers were embarked they 
were to land at two m the morning undei the battery 
and bastion of the palace , to seize the postern-gate 
and let down the drawbridges of the causeway of San 
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Giorgio, by which the army were to enter the city. 
But the Po having fallen considerably, and the waters 
of the lake having run off with great rapidity, there 
was not sufficient water for the boats, which were 
obliged to get among the reeds, to avoid being per- 
ceived from the walls , they grounded there during 
the night, and it was impossible to get them off The 
next night the waters abated still more, and the 
attempt was altogether abandoned On the 18th of 
July, all the natural obstacles to the approach of the 
fortress were removed . on the 22nd, General Chasse- 
loup (of the engineers) opened the trenches round 
the town, and the siege became an ordinary one 
Napoleon s mind being paade easy on the subject, and 
an understanding being established with the Count 
de St Marsan, the King of Sardinia’s agent at Milan, 
an intelligent and able man, he prepared to meet the 
storm that was ready to burst over the Tyrol 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE TAKING OF MANTUA. 


Adv«mce of the Austrians under General Wurmser to the Tyrol, 
masteily manoeuvres of Napokon, battle of Lonato, battle of 
Casfciglione , retreat of the Austrians , Mantua blockaded by the 
French, general disposition of their armies, defeat oftVunnccr 
at Roveredo, battle ofEassano, critical situation of AYumwcr , 
battle of San Giorgio, the town blockaded by the French 
Operations of the campaign m Germany, Pichogro driven 
back by the Austrians, an armistice signed, Piclicgru re- 
moved, and Moreau appointed to succeed him , renewal of Jios 
tilities on the Rhine , successes of Moreau .md Dcssaix , surren- 
der of Frankfort, Koemgstein, and Wurtzbuigb to Jourdan; 
the Saxon troops abandon the Austrians , battle of Nercdienn , 
retreat of the Archduke Charles , passes the Danube, and defeats 
Jourdan, the French divisions cross the Danube, Latour driven 
from Fnedburg by the Austrians , celebrated retreat of Moreau , 
ICebl and Humnguen taken by the Austrians, Alnnn appointed 
to the command m Italy, is defeated by Nnpoleon at \ lcenrs , 
Vaubois repulsed on tbo Avisio, and the French fall back to sup- 
port him, Napoleon's reproof to Vaubois’ division, its effect; 
battle of Caldiero, 'Alvmzi Mctonous, and Napoleon retnnis to 
Verona, difficult situation of the armies, murmurs of the sol 
diery, Napoleon answers them , masterly movement of Napoleon, 
is successful at all points, his bravery at the bridge of Areola , 
Alvinzi abandons Caldiero , the French armj re enter Verona in 
triumph , formidable preparations for a new campaign , hostilities 
again commenced, battle of Rivoli, signal defeat of the Au« 
tnans, Buonaparte wounded, Jloroau endeavours to relieve 
Mantua, is followed by Napoleon, defeated, and compelb-d to 
capitulate , proposal for the surrender of Mantua , Buonaparte's 
generosity to TVumiser , fall of Mantua 

Masterly as ueie the manoeuvres in the former 
battles of this campaign, those "which followed vno 
no less so Tlie comprehension of the whole, the 
attention to the details, the previous calculations the 
sudden expedients, the clearness of head and bold- 
ness of baud Aveie alike conspicuous and admirable 
Buonaparte, instead of being discouraged by yiriud 
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reverses or straitened resources, turned the former to 
advantage, and made up by unabated and indefati- 
gable activity for tbe nairowness of bis means 
Instead of reposing on immediate success, be made 
one victory serve as a stepping-stone to another. It 
is tbe fault of most generals that after a gieat battle 
rained, they aie at a loss what to do, as if confounded 
by their own good luck, and unwilling to push their 
advantage to the utmost They make a soit of truce 
with fortune, and indulge m a holiday of self-congra- 
tulation and tiiumphant retrospect to the escape they 
have had, before they trust the slippery goddess 
again Buonaparte had none of this timidity or 
doubt of her plenary and unbounded favours He 
thought nothing done while anything remained to do, 
and redoubled his blows (never thinking any attempt 
or any success too great) till he had fairly laid his 
adversary prostrate at his feet, and disabled him from 
farther resistance He did not interpose either 
thiough mdolence or irresolution a angle moment’s 
delay, or the scruple of a doubt between the first 
prospect of victory and its final completion The 
real clue to his brilliant ascendancy over others, and 
almost over fortune, was a high-spmted and heroic 
daring that looked danger in the face, and ran to 
meet it wherever it showed itself most formidable, 
thus by one decisive blow striking at the superiority 
and staggering the confidence of the enemy at first , 
whereas, by a contraiy and more cautious method, he 
would have exhausted his strength in g aining trifling 
advantages, and have had to encounter the prmcipai 
difficulties at last with diminished means and jaded 
ardour Wherever his presence was most wanted, 
thither he was attracted by the nresistihle impulse of 
conscious power to contend with an occasion worthy 
of it; and lus spirit flamed m every part of the 
theatre of war, as the lightning illumes the thunder- 
cloud^ A question has been idly raised of Buona- 
parte s personal courage, and many instances have 
been cited m proof of it He himself considered 
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Garda, advance on Brescia, and turn the rear of the 
whole French army, which being thus separated from 
Milan, would have its letreat cut off and he entnely 
destroyed. Wurmser, pioud of his great supenonty 
of force, meditated not how to conquer, but how to 
take advantage of his supposed victory, and lender it 
de ci sive and fatal to the enemy Napoleon was at 
Milan when he heard of the movements m the Tyrol , 
he repaned with all possible speed to Castel-Novo, 
a little town, wheie he was withm equal reach of the 
moun tains , Montebaldo, and Yerona News came m 
the course of the day and night of the 29th of July, 
that Corona and Brescia had been attacked ; that the 
valleys on both sides of the lake, that of the Adige 
and that of Chiesa, swarmed with Austrian troops, 
and that one of the routes to Milan had been cut off. 

Wurmser s plan was now unmasked , he had taken 
the lead m moving, and hoped to keep it He con- 
sidered his adversary as fixed about Mantua, and 
imagined that by surrounding this fixed point he 
should surround the French army In order to 
counteract his schemes, it was necessary for the 
French commander himself to take the lgad, to 
render the army moveable by raising the siege of 
Mantua, abandoning the trenches and the besieging 
train (a dreadful sacrifice) for the purpose of advanc- 
ing rapidly, with the whole army m junction, upon 
one of the enemy's corps, and afterwards against the 
other two in succession The Austrians had the 
advantage in numbeis, m the proportion of five to 
two, hut if the three corps could he attacked sepa- 
rately by the whole French army, the latter would he 
superior in numbei on the field of battle The 
enemy's nght undei Quasdanowieh, which had de- 
bouched on Brescia by the Chiesa, was the farthest 
advanced, Napoleon, therefore, determined to march 
against this corps first Serruner’s division burned 
the carnages of their besieging trams and their plat- 
forms, threw their powder into the water, buned their 
«.not, spiked then: cannon, and raised the siege of 
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Mantua on the night of the 31st of July. Augereaub 
division proceeded from Legnago (wheie it had been 
stationed) to Borghetto on the Mmcio, Massena's 
troops defended the heights between the Adige and 
the lake of Gaida during the whole of the 30th, to 
pievent Wurmser from advancing on that side 
D'Allemagne's brigade 'directed its maick fiom 
the Adige on Lonato Sauret was oideied to tall 
back on Salo, in older to disengage General Giueux, 
who had been left m a disadvantageous position 
theie ; nevertheless, he fought with a whole division of 
the enemy's troops foi forty-eight hours, and repulsed 
them five times Sauret came up when they weie 
making a final attack, fell on their flanks, and totally 
defeated them At the same time Geneial Ocskay’s 
Austnan division had advanced from Gavardo on 
Lonato to effect its junction with Wuimsei, but was 
driven back by D'Allemagne's bugade, which Napoleon 
led m peison Wuimser had now passed the Adige, 

* and occupied the countiy between that and the lake 
of Gaida. He placed one of his divisions at Pes- 
chieia, directed two otheis on Boi ghetto to seize the 
bridge over the Mmcio, and establish a communica- 
tion with Ins light, and with two othei divisions 
matched on Mantua to foice the French to laise the 
siege of that place, but it had aheady been laised 
twenty-foui hours, and the whole camp left m a state 
of disorder, which indicated a precipitate flight rather 
than a delibeiate letreat Massena, having kept the 
enemy m check thioughout the 30th, pushed forward 
in the night for Brescia Pigeon, who hi ought up 
Massena's learguaid, had ordeis to dispute the pas- 
sage of the Mmcio with the Austrians as long as ho 
could, and when forced, to fall hack on Lonato 
Augeieau set out foi Brescia, leaung a i c.u gua ui to 
line the right of thi& nvci, with orders to l ill bade 
on Castiglione when it could defend it no lougii^ 
Napoleon maiched the whole night of the 31-t of 
July with Augereau’s and Massuius diu-ions on 
Biescia, winch he reached at ten o’clock m the 
VOL. I. . A 
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momma*. The Austiian division under Quasdano- 
wieh and Ocskay, learning that the French army was 
debouching upon it by all the loads, hastily retieated. 
General Despinois and Adjutant-Geneial Herbm 
vent in pursuit of the enemy, towards St Ozetto and 
the passes of the Ckiesa; while Buonaparte letumed 
by a rapid countei-march to the Mmcio, with Au- 
4reau's and Massena’s two divisions, to rejoin their 
rearguards which had been left there, and which by 
this counter-march became their vanguards On the 
2nd of August Augereau was on the right at Monte- 
chiaro, Massena had charge of the centre at Ponte di 
San Mar co, connecting his lrne with Sauret, who was 
on the left between Salo and Dezenzano, to watch the 
nght of the Austrian army The two rearguards 
left on the Mincio had retieated before the enemy, 
who had forced that nver as had been expected 
That of Augereau, which had orders to join at 
Castiglione, quitted its post too soon and m disorder 
(foi which its general, Valette, was cashiered before’ 
the troops), and thus enabled the enemy to take 
possession of Castiglione General Pigeon, with 
Massena's reaiguard, reached Lonato in good ordei, 
and established himself there On the 3rd the 


battle of Lonato took place with the two Austrian 
divisions (Liptay’s being one) that had passed at 
Borghetto, and that of Bayahtsch, which had been 
left at Pescbieia, amounting, with the cavalry, to 
30,000 men on one side, against 20,000 or 22,000 
Fiench on the other Neither Wurmser, who had 
proceeded with two divisions of infantry and his 
cavalry to Mantua, nor Quasdanowich, who was s tall 
retreating, could be present at this battle In conse- 
quence of this separation of the Austrian forces the 
victory was scarcely doubtful. ' 

At daybreak the enemy advanced on Lonato, and 
commenced a vigorous attack, intending to effect his 
junction with his nght, concerning which he’ now 
began to feel anxious Massena's vanguard was over- 

T? ud Lon ^° Was taken * Tlle Geneial-in- 
Cluef, who was at Ponte di San Marco, placed hnr ^lf 
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at the head of the troops. The Austrian o-eneial 
having extended his line too far to his nght, m hopf 
of opening a communication with Salo, iSs centre was 
broken Lonato was retaken by assault,, and the. 
enemy s line intersected. One part fell back on 
Mrncio, and the other attempted to throw themselves 
into Salo, but the latter bemg taken in front W 
General Sauret, whom they met, and in the leax 
by General St Hilaire, and turned on every side 
weie obliged to lay down then aims. The French 
had been attacked in the centie; on the no-ht thew 
weie assailants. Augereau encounteied ‘laptay's 
division before Castighone, broke it after an obsti- 
nate action, and forced it to letreat on Mantua 
where some reinforcements leached it too late. Au^ 
leau s division lost many brave men in this haid-fou<?ht 
action, among others General Beyiand and Colonel 
iroui rallies, highly mentonous officeis 
During the night, Quasdanowich was infoimed of 
the result of the battle of Lonato. He had heard the 
cannon all day, but could do nothing to extncate him- 
self . he thought he was smioimded in all dnections. 
Wuimser had sent part of his tioops from Mantua 
towards Marcanam pursuit of Senmiei, and had now 
to recal them to Castighone Qn the 4th he was not 
ready for action Napoleon, about two or tlnee o'clock 
in the afternoon, leconnoitied the Austrian hne of 
battle, which he found to be formidable, as it still pie- 
sented from 25,000to 30,000 combatants He oideied 
Castighone to be entienched, rectified the position 
taken up by Augereau, and set out foi Lonato to 
superintend the movements of all the tioops, which it 
became of the utmost importance to assemble m the 
course of the night lound Castighone. Throughout 
the day, Sauret and Herbm on the one side, and 
D'Allemagne and St. Hilaire on the other, had fol- 
lowed the march of the enemy's right, and of those 
cut off. from the centre at Lonato, and had taken 
many pnsoners. whole battahons laid down their 
arms at Ozetto and at Gavaido, others weie s tall wan- 
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derrng in the neighbouring valleys. Four or five 
tho usan d men having been told by the peasants that 
thei.e were only 1200 French m Lonato, marched 
thither in hopes of opening a load towaids Mantua 
It was five o'clock in the evening Napoleon was 
entering Lonato at the same time, coming from Gas- 
tKdione a flag of truce was brought to him, summon- 
ing the town to surrender But as he was still master 
of Salo and Garvado, it was evident that these could 
be only stiaggling columns that wanted to clear them- 
selves a passage. He oideied his numerous staff to 
mount, had the officei who came with the flag of • 
tiuce brought m, and ordered the bandage to be taken 
off his eyes in the midst of all the bustle of the head- 
quarters of a Commander-in-Chief “Go and tell 
your General," said he, “ that I give him eight minutes 
to lay down his arms , he is m the midst of the French 
army, after that time theie are no hopes for him ” 
These foui or five thousand men, who had been strol- 
ling about foi three days uncertain of their fate, 
believing they had %>een deceived by the peasants, 
laid down their arms This cncumstance may convey 
some idea of the confusion and disordei that pi evaded 
among these columns which had been cut off from the 


mam body oj the Austrian army The rest of the 4th, 
and the whole night, weie spent m rallying the troops, 
and concentrating them on Castiglione 
Before daybreak on the 5th, the Fiench army, 
20,000 strong, occupied the height^ of Castiglione, an 
excellent position Serruner's division of 5000 men 
had received orders to set out from Marcaria, to march 
all night, and to attack Wuimser’s left in the rear at 
daylight the filing of this division was to be the 
signal foi the battle A gieat deal was expected from 
this unlooked-foi attack; and m order to <nve it 
greater effect, the French army made a feint of :alhnsr 
back, but on the report of the first cannon fired bv 
Serrmiers dmsion (who being dl, his place was sup- 
plied by Gefi^al Fiorella) the (troops wheeled sud- 
denly round and faced the enenfy, whose confidence 
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was already shaken The kill of Medole, m the midst 
of the plain, supported the enemy’s left ; Verdiei and 
Maimont were oideied to attack it, and this post after 
a time was earned Massena attacked the light, 
Augeieau the centre, and Fioiella took the left m 
leax The hght cavalry surprised the Austnan head- 
quarters and were veiy near taking Wurmsei The 
enemy letieated fiom eveiy pomt Nothing but the 
excessive fatigue of the Fiench troops could have 
saved Wunnser’s aimy, which leached the left bank 
of the Mincio in gieat disoider, hopmg to lally and 
make a stand theie. But in this he was mistak en : 
the Rench letook all their former positions on the 
Adige; General St Hilane diove Quasdanowick from 
the valley of the I^io, and took Lodione and Bocca 
d’Anfo, and Wuimser was compelled to retiun to 
Tient and Boveiedo The French weie glad to take 
some repose The Austrians were still 40,000 stiong, 
hut their confidence of success had wholly abandoned 
them since the commencement of the campaign 
’Wimnsei had indeed relieved andre-victuaJled Mantua, 
hut he had lost half his army This failure was to he 
attributed, not merely to the activity and presence of 
mind of Napoleon, hut to an original defect in the 
plan of the Austnan general in making coips, which 
had no means of communication with each othei, act 
separately in the face of an army which was centncafiy 
situated, and whose communications were easy A 
second euor consisted in subdividing the corps of the 
nght, one -went to Biescia, wheie it found nobody, 
and the other reached Lonato m an evil horn. The 
tioops that came from the Bhine with Wuimsei weie 
excellent, and m high spirits, but the wreck of Beau- 
lieu’s. army was much disheartened by its previous 
defeats. In the different^attles and sknmishes, from 
the 29th July to 12th August, the French army took 
15,000 piisoners, seventy pieces of cannon, nine stand 
of colouis, and killed and wounded 25,000 men, then* 
own loss was about 7000 men 

The gariison of Mantua employed the first few 
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days after the raising of the siege in deploying the 
works and getting m the stoies and guns winch the 
hesiegeis had abandoned , hut the French wore soon 
before the .place again The loss of then aitilleiy, 
however, left them no means of resuming the siege, 
which was turned into a blockade, under the diiection 
of General Sahuguet Had Napoleon brought toge- 
ther a new tiaui of aitdlery to attack the fortiess, he 
mig ht have lost it again on the arrival of a new army 
before the place had surrendered. The French troops 
employed in the blockade suffeied greatly fiom the 
ravages of disease On the first rumours of the 
reveises of the French, the Italians of the different 
states discovered then leal inclinations The Mi- 
lanese showed great firmness and*attacliment to then 
new allies, and Buonaparte addressed a proclamation 
to them, expiessive of his satisfaction. At Rome the 
French were insulted m the streets and the aimistice 
broken , and Cardinal Mattel incited the people to 
levolt at Ferrara, and hoisted the colouis of the 
Church m the citadel Afterwards, when brought 
before the Commandei-m-Chief, and interrogated as 
to the motives of his conduct, the old man answeied 
only by the word Peccavi, which disaimed the victor, 
who merely confined him for thiee months m a reli- 
gious seminai y After the death of Pius VI gieat 
interest was made by Austria to get hnr> elected Pope ; 
hut Chiaramonti, Bishop of Imola, gamed the elec- 
tion, and took the name of Pius VII It was to 
reward Augereau's good conduct at the battle of 
Lonato, where he commaded the nght and was ordered 
to attack Castigkone, that he was afterwards made a 
duke with that title. That day was the most glo- 
rious of General Augereau's life, nor did Napoleon 
ever forget it He himself, it seems, did i His cha- 
racter, as drawn by Buonaparte, forms a st rikin g - con- 
trast to that of Massena Both were men of low 
onpn, and had the same courage and skill m battle, 
but the one never despaired, and the other always 
tlid. Massena fought on under the most chsadvan- 
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Uigcous ciicumstances, and aftei losing a battle began 
again as if nothing had happened , Augereau, after 
the most brilliant success, despaned of the events of 
the next day The one was as sanguine and obstinate 
a* the other was ii resolute and desponding Massena 
yas as fond of money as Augeieau was of meddling 
in politic!!. 

The armies of the Sambie and Meuse and of the 
Rhine and Moselle, belonging to France, had at length 
passed the Rhine and were advancing rapidly into the 
heart of Geimany. Wurmser, lecrmted with 20,000 
men, was m the Tyrol : he was pieparmg to march 
with 30,000 men to the lelief of Mantua by the Lower 
Adige, leaving JDavidowicli with 25,000 in chaige of 
the Tyiol Napoieou, anxious to pievent his detach- 
ing any” troops against the anny of the Rhine, re- 
solved instantly to lesume the offensive, and if possible 
to complete the destruction of the Austrian army. 
Kilmame, with a corps of 2500 or 3000 soldiers of all 
weapons, guarded the Adige, covering the blockade 
of Mantua ; the wall of Yeiona on the left bank of 
the Adige had been restoied and put in a state of 
defence In the instructions given to Kilmame for 
liis conduct, all the cncumstances which afterwards 
took place weie provided for. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember, Wurmser still bad Ins head-quarters at Trent j 
Davidowicli was at Roveiedo, covering the Tyrol with 
Wukassowich’s and Reuss's divisions , the three divi- 
sions and the cavaliy with which Wurmser wished to 
operate on the Adige were on then* march between 
Trent and Bassano On the 1st of September, Yau- 
bois' division, forming the left of the French army, 
marched np the Chiesa from Lodrone on Trent. 
Massena's division, and soon after Augereau’s, setting 
out from Yeiona, marched up the left bank of the 
Adige m the same direction, towards the head of the 
lake of Garda. General St Hilaire, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Yaubois^ division, came up 
•with the Pnnce of Reuss at the bridge of Sarco, 
attacked him furiously, earned the bridge at the point 
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of the bayonet, and diove him back on hn camp at 
Mon General Pigeon, with Alassena a vangumu, 
oveitlnew Wukassowicli at Seiavalle and puitnicd 
him to the camp of San Maico The two munch caino 
m ooht on the 4th of Septembei at daybiu.ik, on each 
side°of the Adige The attack was despuiate ; the 
resistance obstinate As soon as Napoleon perceived 
some hesitation m the Austiun lino, he made Gtnoial 
Dubois charge with 500 hoi so ; the chaigo was suc- 
cessful, but the biave officer who made it lcccivul 
three bullets and fell dead on the spot The Punch 
troops enteied Roveiedo intei mixed with the enemy, 
who weie unable to rally till they leached the defile 
before Cahano, where the Adige is enclosed between 
two steep mountains The entrance is narrow and 
defended by fortifications . Geneial JDavidow ich was 
posted theie with a lesorve Wlule the skiimishcrs 
engaged on the sides of the mountain, nine battalions 
m close column lushed mto the defile, attacked and 


overthrew the enemy, the aitillcry, cavaliy, and in- 
fantry were all thiown into confusion. Seveial pieces 
of cannon and some hunched prisoners were taken by 
the Drench General Vaubois on the light side of 
the nver forced the camp at Mori, and pushed briskly 
on m the direction of Trent An aide-de-camp of the 
General-in-Chief, Le Mairois, had been guovously 
wounded m a darmg and brilliant cliaige at Roveredo 
He came from the department of La Manclie, and 
was of a very ardent tempei ament On the 5th, at 
daybreak, the army entered Trent In the evening, 
Yaubois division took up a position three leagues 
beyond Trent on the Avisio, behind which nver the 
wrecks of Davidowich’s army weie Napoleon oidered 
the general of the cavalry with thiee squadrons to 
ford the river a little above, and to take the enemy’s 
troops which defended it m rear, whilst he caused 
them to be charged m front The success of this 
manoeuvre was complete , Davidowieh hastily aban- 
aoned his position, and Yaubois established himself 
on both banks of the Avisio 
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f ihf K>si of the battle of Rovcredo, instead of stop- 
ping Win niter's movement on Bassmo, accelerated 
it 5 huh cd, being e.nt olV fumiTiemt and thoTyiol, 
it n.tH net* sMiry tor him to gut out of the defiles, and 
r< aoh B i-Mim and the Frioul as fa*t as possible But 
lie h ad alv> another motive, winch was that he had 
MifNrtd himself to bo persuaded that Buonaparte's 
intuition was to march on luspiuck to join the army 
of the Rhine, wlneh liad just then ai lived m Ba- 
var.a ; and cm this false supposition he oidercd 
M* .*aitV division forward to Mantua. In the night 
of the- oth of September, Napoleon heaid that tlus 
divi dou was approaching Verona; he instantly con- 
caved the nha of hemming in Wiumsei between the 
Bn ut.t and the Adige , or if he should not do that, 
at !• a.4 of sunuumling and taking Mezaros* division, 
winch was already compromised. Before leaving 
Trent, lu v adduced a proclamation to the Tyiolese, 
in vs Inch hu loundly taxed the Empeioi’s ministers 
with being puithuscd by English gold to betray their 
master This hud sufficient truth and might have 
some effect. On the Grit, at dajbieak, Napoleon com- 
menced bis inarch with Augu can's and Massena’s 
divisions and the ic^erve (Vaubois' division having 
been left on the Avisio) to proceed on Bassano with 
all possible speed. It was uceessaiy to peifomi a 
march of twenty leagues ovei a difficult road in two 
d.iys at the utmost In tlic evening, the head-quarteis 
were at Borgo-Yal-Sugngna. On the 7th he le- 
eommuiced his march , his van soon fell in with part 
of Wu rimers army behind Primolano, m an almost 
impicgnable position ; but the oth %ht infantry, 
suppoited by thiee battalions ot the 4th of the line 
in three close columns, bioke the double line of the 
Austrians. The oth dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Milhaud, cut ofi the load Most of the enemy’s van- 
guard laid down their aims , the artillery, colours, and 
baggage weie taken The little fort of Covolo, which 
m vam attempted to hold out, was turned and taken. 
At night the French army bivouacked m the village 
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ofCismone, where Napoleon took up ins head-quai ters 
■without attendants 01 baggage, and passed the night, 
half-dead with hungei and fatigue. A soldier (who 
afterwards reminded him of the circumstance at the 
camp of Boulogne in 1805 when he was Emperor) 
shared his lation of bread with him. The same evening, 
Mezaros’ division had attacked Verona, but without 
success. Kdmaan e expected Mezaros, and showered 
grape-shot on the Austrian general, so that he was 
repulsed with loss and sent to Wurmser for reinforce- 
ments, who in his turn being surprised and menaced 
at Bassano, ordeied bim to fall back and join bim 
with all possible expedition He was, however, too 
late Mezaros’ division did not reach Montebello (less 
than half-way) till the 8th, the day on which the 
battle of Bassano was fought 

On the 8th of September, before daylight, the 
French general was at the advanced posts , at six 
o’clock, the vanguard attacked and overthrew six 
Austrian battalions stationed m the passes on the two 
banks of the Brenta Their lemainmg force fell back 
on the line of battle, about 20,000 strong, but made 
only a feeble resistance Augereau attacked the 
left, Massena the right , the enemy was bioken and 
driven back on the town of Bassano The fourth of the 
line m a close column crossed the bridge as at Lodi. 
At three o’clock the army entered Bassano, and took 
a great number of prisoners and a great quantity of 
stores and ammunition of all lands. Wurmser, cut off 
from the Pmve, retreated to Vicenza, where he rallied 
Mezaros’ division, and whence, having lost the line of 
his communication with Austria, he was forced to pro- 
ceed to Mantua, Quasdanowich with 3000 men, not 
being able to reach Bassano, fell back on the FnouL 
wurmser himself, out of an army of 60,000 men, had 
now not more thanl6, 000 mjunctionunderhim. Never 
was there a more critical situation. He himself was 
aianned, and the French were 
Kcing lum lay down his arms 
6000 were cavalry, fresh, and 
horsemen scoured the countn 


every hour m hopes of 
Of these 16,000 troops, 
of good quality . these 
r to discover a passage 
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citadel. He had now 25,000 men under his com- 
mand The French army which had come up irom 
different quarters amounted to 24,000 The two armies 
were nearly equal, except m confidence On the 19th 
General Bon, commanding Augereaus division, com- 
menced the attack on San Giorgio, hut was repulsed 
and forced to give ground Sahuguet engaged on the 
right , the enemy thought the whole line was in ac- 
tion, when Massena debouched in column on the 
centre, and earned disorder into the Austnan army, 
which retreated precipitately into the town, after 
having lost 3000 prisoners, among whom was a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers completely mounted, with their 
standards and eleven pieces of cannon After the 
battle of San Giorgio, Wurmser spread his troops 
throughout the Seraglio, threw a budge over the Po, 
and got provisions into the place At length, on the 
1st of October, Kdmame completely blockaded the 
place Prom the 1st of June to the 18th of Sep- 
tember the Austrians lost 27,000 men, of whom 
18,000 were taken prisoners, 3000 killed, and 6000 
wounded 10,000 men of the army escaped into the 
Tyrol and Fnoul under Davidowich and Quasdano- 
wich The loss of the French amounted to 1400 pri- 
soners, 1800 killed, and 4300 wounded. 

The aimy stood in need of repose, and had at 
present no enemy before them Yaubois was at 
Trent, Massena at Bassano, Augereau at Yerona, 
Kilmame blockaded Mantua. The garrison made 
several ineffectual sorted , reverses and sickness had 
abated its ardour The Kegency of Modena, which 
was liostde to the French, had sent in convoys of pro- 
visions, which put the place in a condition to hold 
out longer than had been expected Contrary to all 
probability, and to the opinion of all Italy, the 
b reach army was yet to gam moie sanguinary and 
arduous victories, and Austria was yet to levy and to 
lose two armies, before this bulwark of Italy was 
destined to fall J 

It wdl be proper here to turn aside to give some 
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foiced him 011 c march hack , while the third column, 
undei Geneial Fioelich, passed the Danube at Dim, 
and took the Fiench aimy m the rear The French 
head-quaiteis, the parks, ancl the civil lists being 
duven fiom Heideuheim, fled to Aalen Thus, at 
the very beginning of the battle the French army 
was turned and cut, deprived of its line of operations, 
and its paries and reserves tin own mto confusion 
The tluee columns which were employed to produce 
tins lesult weie, however, carried too fai to take any 
share m the action. The tin ee columns of the centre 
which made the principal attack were directed by the 
Archduke in person They debouched fiom Auf- 
hausen, and overtlnew St Cyr's jiosts, who did not 
expect so abiupt an attack, and was still wheie he 
was the piecedmg evening after the action of 
Eglmgen He lalhed on the heights of Dunstel- 
kmgen ; and tlnoughout the remainder of the day 
all the Aichdukes effoits to force him fiom his 
position weie unavailing The loss on each side m 
this gallantly fought action was upwaids of 6000 
men At night the Aichduke drew hack his light 
on the load between Nordhngen and Donawerth, and 
his left to Dillmgen on the Danube His centre 
passed the night in the field; but the line of commu- 
nication of the Fiench army, with its reserve, having 
been lestoied, Moieau was induced to remain on the 
held of battle to collect Ins wounded, prepare for his 
retreat, oi march forward, according to the intelli- 
gence he should leceive This was favourable, he 
learned that the army of the Sambre and Meuse had 
already passed the Redmtz, and appealed to direct 
its maich by Amberg on Ratisbon It was some 
mar ches m advance of Prince Chailes, who, not 
h av ing been able m the action of the 11th to over- 
throw the French aimy, and drive it into the defiles 
of the mountains of the Alb, had not noy a moment 
to lose to avoid being surrounded He made his 
retieat m the course of the night, considering the 
■junction of the two armies as effected, and lelmquish- 
J A A 2 
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mo' all thoughts of opposing it, foi ho abandoned to 
them the left bank' of the Danube, the Waiinte, and 
the Altmulh, and repassed the Danube and the 
Lech the Austnans seemed to have lost the 


campaign # 

But Moreau, instead of following up ms advantage, 
remained for some days on the field ot battle, at 
length he advanced on Donawertli, but still did not 
attempt, by sending forward a pait of his cavahy, 
to effect his junction with Jourdan Tins hesitation 
and want of precaution encoiuaged the Aichduke 
to oppose the junction of the two armies, which he 
had despaned of being able to do. Having left 
General Latoui to watch and keep the army ot the 
Bhine m check, he passed the Danube, and advanced 
on the Nvuemberg load with 30,000 tioop». On the 
22nd he attacked Bemadotte befoie Meumaiek, and 
foiced him to fall hack on Foulienn Geneial 
Wartensleben immediately lepassed the Naab The 
army of the Samhre and Meuse letreated on Ambeig 
and Salzhach, hut being attacked m this position, m 
fiont by Wartensleben, and m flank and leai by a 
detachment from Prince Charles's army, its geneial 
did not thmk it expedient to risk a serious affiui 
His retreat became exceedingly difficult, and he did 
not reach Schwemfurth, constantly pursued by the 
Archduke, and then by foxemg a passage at the pomt 
of the bayonet, till the 31st In this town the troops 
halted, as they needed rest Jourdan took advantage 
of the scatteied state of the enemy's army, and le- 
solved to open himself a way to Wurtzbmg, which 
was occupied by Geneial Hotze On the° 2nd of 
September, in the foienoon, he lecommenced his 
march and attacked Prince Charles on the follow- 
mg day , but Kray and Wartensleben came up with 
40,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry during the fight 
and he lost the battle Lefebvre's division was left 
at Schwemfurth, he himself reached Arnstem on the 
Lahu with much difficulty on the 11th. Heie 
Moieau joined him with 10,000 men from Holland, 
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aud he might still have retneved his affairs and 
changed the fortune of the campaign But though 
he foimed a just conception of what was fit to be 
done, he was wanting in activity and lesolutiou to 
put it in piaetice He suffeied himself to be antici- 
pated on the Lahn and chiven beyond the Rhine. 
The brave Maiceau was lolled m an action at 
Altenlcirchen, Klebei and Gollaud weie dismissed 
for msuboidmation. Jouidan himself was soon aftei 
superseded by BeuinonviUe, who was scarcely capable 
of manoeuvring a battalion The Aichduke quitted 
the banks of the Lahn with. 12,000 men to advance 
against the airny of the Rhine and Moselle, leaving 
General Wei neck with 50,000 men to observe the 
auny of the Sambie and Meuse 

On the 23id of August, twelve days after the battle 
of Keiesheim, Moreau passed the Danube, and marched 
on the Lech On the 21th, Geneial Fenno, who, 
having ciossed the Black Foiest, and taken Lindan 
and Biegentz on the Lake of Constance, had returned 
by the Tyiol and Memmmgen, forced the passage of 
the Lech at the foid of Hanstetten , St Cyr passed 
at the lord of Lech-Hausen befoie Augsburg, and 
Desaix at the ford of Langwied. The bridges of 
Augsbuig weie lepaned; and aftei a brave resistance, 
General Latour was chiven fiom the fine positions of 
Friedbeig, leaving seventeen pieces of cannon and 
1500 pusoneis m the hands of the victor Aftei the 
passage of the Lech, the right of the French army 
advanced on Dachau, near Munich, with its vanguaid 
undei the walls of that city , the centie on Geissen- 
feld, with a corps of obseivation on Ingoldstadt The 
Austrian Geneial lemoved his head-quarters to Land- 
shut on the Isa, wheie he assembled his principal 
forces. Conde’s corps occupied Munich, wheie he 
waited seveial days for the movement of the enemy, 
an d finding that he made none, suspected that he had 
gone m seaich of the Archduke’s aimy He accoid- 
ingly set out in pursuit of him, hut was soon repulsed 
and found that he had not stnred. On the 7th of 
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September, Moreau determined, without any parti- 
cular object, to move forward. On tbe 8th he leached 
Neustadt, and it was expected he would advance 
on Ratisbon, but on the 10th he relumed, m order 
to lesume his old positions, and detached Desaix with 
12,000 men to seek for the army of the Sambie and 
Meuse, which was then eighty leagues distant fiom 
him On the 16th, hearing what had passed, he 
lejomed the aimy on the Danube 

The Aichduke, on leachmg the Lahn, immediately 
detached General Petrasch -with nine battalions for 
Mannheim and Phihpsbiug, to get possession of Kehl 
and Humnguen Geneial Scheib, who was at Bruchsal, 
having xeceived notice from deserters, got to Kehl 
time enough to defend it against this attack with the 
help of the National Guard of Stiasbuig Moieau, 
alarmed at this attempt, which had neaily intercepted 
his communication with France, felt the necessity of 
approaching the Rhine, and commenced his celebiated 
letieat, which he effected aftei several obstinate actions 
and naiiow escapes, by passing through Dim, which 
was foituuately occupied by a detachment under 
Montnchard , by Bibeiach, where he obtained a vic- 
toiy over the enemy, taking some standards and 4000 
oi 5000 pnsoneis, and by the terrible defiles of tbe 
Black Talley, which the army passed on the 13th, 14th 
and loth, and entered Fiance over the bridges of New 
Bnsach and Humnguen. Thus Moreau lost all the 
advantages of the campaign that must have resulted 
horn his junction with Jourdan, by not str ikin g while 
the non was hot, or by waiting to do that at tbe 
lebound which should have been done at once, so that 
nothing remained in the hands of the Fiench on the 
right bank of the Rhine but the fortiess of Dusseldorf 
and the tctes-de^fjont of Kehl and Humnguen Dussel- 
doit was too fai noith to give the Austrians much, 
uneasiness , but the fortiess of Kehl and that of Hun- 
inguen enabled the Fiench aimy to wintei on the left 
bank, and tohaiass Germany, they theiefoie resolved 
to take possession of these two points They accord- 
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iugly invested them with 40,000 men, and after 
immense preparations foi theii defence, and immense 
saeiifices on the part of the besiegers, at length car- 
ried them m the beginning of January Geneial 
Abbatucei, a young officer of great bravery and pio- 
nu&e, fell mortally wounded m a sortie at the head 
of the garrison of Hunmguen. The success of these 
two operations enabled Pnnce Charles to take up 
his umtei-quarteis on the right hank of the Rhine 
in Biisgau and the countiy of Baden, and to detach 
poweiful succouis to the aimy which was assembling 
belund the Piave, and of which he took the command 
in hVbmary. This aimy was intended to avenge 
Beaulieu, AVumiser, and Alvmzi, and to leconquei 
Mantua, Lombauly, and Italy To letiun 
All the couiiefs which leached Vienna with news 
of Prince Chiules s successes, weie followed by couriers 
fioin Wuimsei, bunging accounts of bis disasters. 
The Court passed the whole of the month of Sep- 
tember m these alternations of joy and sonow The 
satisfaction denved fiom its triumphs did not com- 
pensate foi the consternation caused by its defeats. 
Germany was saved, but Italy was lost: the army 
which guaided that frontier bad disappeared. Its re- 
mains, with its veteran general at its head, had only 
been able to find temporary safety by shutting them- 
selves up in Mantua, which place was leduced to the 
last extremity The Aulic Council felt the necessity 
of doing something It assembled two aimies, one 
in the Frioul, the other m the Tyrol, appointed Mai- 
shal Alvmzi to the command, and ordered him to 
march to save Mantua, and deliver Wunnser. The 
Diiectoiy, on then part, pi omised much, but performed 
little, they sent, howevei, twelve battalions drafted 
fiom, the aimy of La Vendee, which leached Milan 
an the course of September and October; as caxe 
was taken to make them maich in twelve columns, 
the notion was spread abioad that each of these 
columns was a regiment, and had its full complement 
of men, which would have been a very considerable 
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reinfoicement It is true, the French soldiers did 
not need encouragement ; they weie in excellent con- 
dition and spirits, and were full of confidence in 
themselves and their chief Public opinion was also 
decidedly in their favour The popular feelmg m the 
states beyond the Po, Bologna, Modena, and Reggio, 
was such that they might be depended on for repulsing 
the Pope’s army themselves, should it enter their ter- 
ritories according to the threat held out 

In the beg innin g of October, Marshal Alvmzi was 
still with his army before the Isonzo , but at the end 
of that month he removed his head-quarters . to 
Coneghano behind the Piave Massena was watching 
his movements at Bassano Davidowich had assem- 
bled a corps of 18,000 men m the Tyrol, including 
the Tyrolese militia Vaubois cohered Trent with 
12,000 men, Augeieau's division, the reserve of 
cavahy, and the head-quarters of the French army 
were at Veiona. Alvmzi’s plan was, to be joined by 
Davidowich m Verona, and to march thence on 
Mantua On the 1st of November, he threw two 
budges over the Piave, and marched towards the 
Bienta. Massena, finding that his army amounted to 
upwards of 40,000 men, raised his camp at Bassano, 
and approached Vicenza, where Napoleon joined him 
■with Augereau’s division and the reserve, and on the 
6th, at daybreak, advanced to give battle to Alvmzi, 
who had followed Massena’s movement After an 


action of several hours, Massena drove back the van 
under General Liptay and Provera’s division to the 
left bank of the river, killing a great number of men, 
and making many prisoners. Napoleon advanced 
against Quasdanowich, and drove him fiom Lenove 
upon Bassano It was four o’clock in the afternoon , 
lie considered the passage of the bridge and the taking 
ot the town on this day as of the utmost importance; 
but having oi dered up the reserve for this purpose, a 
battalion of 900 Cioats, which had been previouly cut 
oh. threw themselves into a village on the high road ; 
ami as the head of the reserve appeared to cross the 
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village, filed upon them. It became necessary to 
bring up howitzers , the village was taken, and the 
Croats shot; but a delay of two hours had taken 
place, and it was impossible to reach the bridge that 
night 

Vaubois had received oiders to attack the enemy’s 
positions on the right baqk of the Avisio He did 
so, and tailed. Ho was himself attacked m turn, and 
obliged to abandon Tient ; nor could he make good 
the position he had taken up at Cahano, but was 
outflanked by Landou with liis Tyrolese, who appeared 
to be advancing on Montebaldo and Rivoli This 
news reached the French head-quarters at two in the 
morning Theie was now no loom for hesitation , it 
was indispensably necessaiy to hasten back to Veiona 
Colonel Yignolles, a confidential officer, was dispatched 
to collect all the tioops he could muster there, and 
maieh with them on La Corona and Rivok He 
found a battalion of the 40th just aiiived fiom La 
Vendee, the next day Joubert leached the same 
impoitant position with the 4th light demi-brigade, 
biought fiom the blockade of Mantua At the same 
time, Vaubois letuined to the right bank of the Adige, 
and occupied La Corona and Rivoli in force. Fiom 
the Brenta the Fiench army filed thiough Vicenza 
during the whole of the *Tth The inhabitants, who 
had witnessed the victory of the day before, could not 
account for this reheat. Alvinzi, who was preparing 
to pass the Piave, no sooner heard the intelligence 
than he returned to the Bienta, and passed that nver, 
in older to follow his antagonist’ s movement 

Napoleon had Vaubois’ division assembled on the 
plain of Rivok, and addiessed them thus * “ Soldieis, 
I am not satisfied with you ; you have shown neither 
bravery, discipline, nor perseverance no position 
could rally you ; you abandoned yourselves to a panic- 
terroi , you suffered yourselves to be driven from 
situations wheie a handful of brave men might have 
stopped an army. Soldiers of the 39th and 8oth, you 
aie not French soldiers Quaitennaster-general, let 
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it be inscribed on then colouis, They no longer form 
'part of the army of Italy 1 ’ This harangue, pro- 
nounced in a severe tone, drew tears fiom these old 
soldieis the rules of discipline could not lestram 
then mef ; several grenadiers, who had received hono- 
rary arms, cried out, “ General, we have been calum- 
niated ; place us m the van, and you shall see whether 
the 39th and 85th belong to the army of Italy. 
Napoleon having produced the effect he wished, then 
adchessed a few words of consolation to them These 
two legiments a few days aftei highly distinguished 
themselves 

Alvinzi was posted on the heights of Caldieio, to 
the left of Ydla-Nuova, on the load to Yicenza 
Napoleon deteimmed to attack him theie , and on 
the llth, at two in the afternoon, the army passed 
the bridges of Yerona for that purpose Y erdiers 
brigade, which was at the head, overthrew the enemy's 
\an, made a number of prisoneis, and encamped at 
night at the foot of Caldiero The fires of the bivouacs, 
as well as the reports of spies and prisoneis, left no 
doubt that Alvinzi meant to receive battle, and had 
fixed himself firmly in these fine positions, resting his 
left on the marsh of Areola and his right on Mont 
Ohveto and the village of Colognola. At daybreak 
Massena leceived orders to take possession of a hill 
which outflanked the enemy's light, and which the 
latter had neglected to occupy Brigadier-General 
Launay intrepidly climbed the acclivity at the head 
ot a corps of skirmisheis, but having advanced too 
far, i\as lepulsed and taken prisoner. In the mean- 
time, the whole line had engaged, and the fire was 
maintained throughout the day. The ram fell in 
ton cuts, the giound was so completely soaked, that the 
-French artillery could not move, whilst that of the 
Austrians, being advantageously placed, produced its 
lull effect The loss m tins affau was pretty equal on 
both sides , the enemy, not without leason, claimed 
the victory, as its advanced posts approached San 
juchele, and the situation of the Fiench was become 
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tiuiy hazaidous The General-m-Chief judged it ex- 
pedient to letuin to his camp befoie Yeiona 
' Vaubois had suffeied consideiable loss m tbs last 
battle, and had not now above S000 men left The 
othoi two divisions, aftei having fought valiantly on 
the Bienta, and failed in then attempt on Calckero, 
did not amount to more than 13,000 menundei aims. 
The idea of the supenoi stiength of the enemy pei- 
vaded, cveiy mind Yaubois' soldieis, m excuse for 
their letieat, declaied that the Austrians were thiee 
to one against them The enemy too had counted 
the small' number of the Fiench at his ease ; and had 
no longei any doubt of the deliverance of Mantua or 
of the conquest of Italy. The ganison of Mantua 
made fiequent sorties on the besiegeis The French 
knew not winch way to turn themselves , they weie 
checked on one side by the position of Caldiero, and 
on the other by the defiles of the Tyrol A great 
numbei of the biavest men had been wounded two or 
tbee times m ckffeient battles since the aimy entered 
Italy Discontent began to show itself “We cannot," 
said the men, “ do everybody's duty Alvmzi's army, 
now piesent, is the same that the armies of the, 
Blnne and of the Sambre and Meuse retreated be- 
foie, and they aie now idle , why aie we to peiform 
their woik ? If we aie beaten, we must make for 
the Alps as fugitives and without honour if, on 
the contiary, we conquer, what will be the lesult ? 
We shall be opposed by another army like that of 
Alvmzi, as Alvmzi himself succeeded Wurmsei, and 
as Wurmsei succeeded Beaulieu, and in tbs unequal 
contest we must be ovei whelmed at last " To these 
muimuis Mapoleon caused the following answei to be 
given “ We have but one more effort to make and 
Italy is oui own The enemy is, no doubt, moie nu- 
meious than we aie, but half his tioops aie recruits , 
when he is beaten Mantua must fall, and we shall 
lemam masters of all , oui labouis will be at an end , 
for not only Italy, but a general peace is in Mantua 
You talk of letmmng to the Alps, but you aie no 
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lono-er capable of doing so From the dry and frozen 
bivouacs of those sterile rocks, you could vciy ivcll 
conquer the delicious plains of Lombardy ; but horn 
the smiling flowery bivouacs of Italy you cannot ie- 
turn to the Alpine snows Succours have readied 
us , there are more on the load ; let not those who 
are unwilling to fight seek vam pretences; foi only 
beat Alvinzi, and I will answci foi your future 
welfare" These words, repeated from mouth to 
mouth, revived the spirits of the troops, and brought 
them over to a more hopeful way of thinking Those 
who before talked of reti eating, weie now eager to 
advance “Shall the soldieis of Italy," they said, 
“patiently endure the taunts and piovocations ol 
these slaves When it became known at Brescia, 
Bergamo, Milan, Cremona, Loch, Pavia, and Bologna, 
that the army had sustained a check, the wounded 
and sick left the hospitals before they were well 
cured to resume their stations in the tanks , the 
wounds of many of these biave men weie still 
bleeding This affecting sight filled the army with 
the most lively emotion From this situation of 
doubt and danger, Napoleon estimated them by one 
of those unforeseen movements which stamp him 
for a consummate mastei m his art 


At length on the 14th of November, at night- 
fall, the camp of Verona got undei arms Tliree 
columns began their march in the deepest silence, 
crossed the city, passed the Adige by the three budges, 
and formed on the right bank The horn of de- 
parture, the direction taken, the silence observed m 
the order of the day, contrary to the invariable 
custom of announcing an engagement when it is to 
take place, the state of affairs, everything, in short, 
indicated that the army was retreating The first 
step m retreat would necessarily be followed by the 
raising of the siege of Mantua, and foreboded the 
loss ot Italy. Those amongst the inhabitants who 
placed the hopes of their future lot m the success 
ol the French, followed with anxious and aching 
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hearts the movement of this army, which was de- 
priving them of every hope But the aimy, instead 
of keeping the Peschiera road, suddenly turned to 
the left, maiched down the Adige, and arrived befoie 
daylight at Ronco, wheie Andreossy had been oideied 
to constiuct a bridge By the first rays of the sun, 
the troops weie astonished to find themselves, by 
meiely facing about, on the opposite shore The 
officeis and soldieis who had traversed this countiy 
before when m puisuit of Wurmser, now began to- 
guess the General's plan he intended to turn Caldiero, 
which he had not been able to carry by an attack 
in front He could not, with 13,000 men, withstand 
40,000 in the plam, and yas removing his field of 
battle to roads sunounded by vast marshes, wheie 
numbeis would be unavailing, but where the coiuage 
of the heads of the columns would decide everything 
The hopes of victory now animated every bieast, 
and every man vowed to surpass himself m oidei 
to second so fine and danng a plan Kilmame had 
remained m Yerona with 1500 men of all arms, 
with the gates closed, and all communication strictly 
prohibited , the enemy was theiefoie completely 
ignorant of this movement The bridge of Ronco 
was constructed on the right of the Alpon, about a 
quarter of a league from its mouth, which situation 
has been censuied by ill-informed military men 
In fact, if (as has been proposed) the bridge had 
been earned to the left bank opposite Albaredo, all 
the. advantages which weie insuied would have been 
lost Thiee roads bianch out fiom the bndge of 
Ronco , the fiist on the left hand goes up the Adige 
towards Yerona, passes the villages of Bionde and 
Poicil, where it opens into a plain, and where Alvmzi’s 
head-quarteis weie , the second and centie one leads 
to Yilla-Nuova, and runs through the village ot 
Areola, crossmg the Alpon by a little stone bndge ; 
the thmd to the light runs down the Adige and 
leads to Albaiedo 

Three columns enteied upon these tlnee roads , the 
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left one matched up the Adige as far as the extre- 
mity of the maishes at the village of Pored, whence 
the soldiers perceived the steeples of Verona it was 
thenceforth impossible for the Austrians to maieh 
upon that city The centre column proceeded to 
iacola, where the Fiench sldrmishers got as far as 
the bridge unpeiceived Two battalions of Croats 
with tw T <f pieces of cannon had bivouacs there for the 
purpose of guarding the rear of the aimy and watch- 
ing any parties which the garrison of Legnago (only 
three leagues off) might send in that duection The 
ground between Areola and the Adige was not guaided, 
Alvina having contented himself with oidermg out 
patiols of hussais, who visited the dikes thiice every 
day The Croats weie stationed on the opposite bank 
of the little river Alpon, along which the French had 
to pass before reaching the bridge, which turns at 
light angles into Aicola By firing in front they 
theiefoie took the column which was advancing on 
Aicola m flank the soldiers fell back precipitately 
as far as the point in the road, where they ceased to 
he exposed to this dangeious file Augeieau, indig- 
nant at this retrograde movement of his troops, rushed 
towards the "bridge at the head of two battalions of 
gienadiers, but was received by a brisk flank file, and 
driven back on his division Alvmzi being informed 
of tins attack, could not at first comprehend it , but 
he was soon after enabled to observe the movements 
of the French from the neighbouring steeples he then 
plainly saw that they had passed the Adige, and were 
in his rear But he still believed it impossible that 
a whole army could have been thus tbiown into im- 
passable marshes , and conceived it could be only some 
li«ht tioops which had been sent in this direction to 
alaun hmi and to mask a real attack on the Veiona 
side His reconnoitring parties, however, having 
brought him word that all was quiet towards Verona, he 
thought it important to drive these light tioops from 

rnXrtN, 1 } 6 tl ; eiefoIe 01(ie!ed • *«£ com- 
nunded by Metrouski on the dike of Aicola, and 
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another commanded by Piovera on the left dike 
Towaids nine o'clock in the morning they attacked 
with impetuosity Hassena, who was entrusted with 
the defence of the left dike, having allowed the 
enemy to get fairly upon it, made a desperate chaige, 
broke Ins columns, repulsed him with great loss, and 
took a number of piisoners. The same thing hap- 
pened on the dike of Aicola. As soon as the enemy 
had passed the elbow of the load he was charged 
and routed by Augereau, leaving prisonei sand caunon 
in the victor's hands . the marsh was coveied with 
dead It became of the utmost importance to gam 
possession of Areola , for by debouching thence in 
the enemy's rear, the Fiench would be able to seize 
the bridge of Yilla Nuova over the Alpon, that was 
his only reheat. But Areola withstood seveial attacks. 
Napoleon lesolved to try a last effort m person he 
seized a flag, rushed on the bridge, and there planted 
it . the column he commanded had reached the middle 
of the bridge when the flanking fire and the ainval 
of a division of the enemy frustrated the attack , 
The gienadiers at the head of the columns, finding 
themselves abandoned by the lear, hesitated at first; 
but being burned away in the confusion, they still 
persisted in keepmg possession of their general They 
seized him by his arms and clothes, and diagged him 
along with them amidst the dead, the dying, and the 
smoke , he was piecipitated into a morass, m which 
he sunk up to the middle, surrounded by the enemy 
The grenadieis, peiceiving the danger of their general, 
a cry was raised, “Fonvard, soldieis, to save the 
general They immediately turned back, rushed 
upon the enemy, chove him beyond the budge, and 
Napoleon was lescued * This was a day filled with 

* The passage of the bridge of Aicola may be esteemed the height 
of boldness Thousands of men and musketry served to defend the 
appioach to this particular spot, which was completely fenced by 
cannon in eveiy direction Thrice had General Bonaparte com- 
manded the charge in person, and thrice had Ins followers, disdain- 
ing to retreat, fallen sacrifices to their temerity , the death dealing 
bullets continued their destructive career, levelling au those who 
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examples of military devotedness Lannes, who liad 
been wounded at Governolo, bad hastened from Milan, 
though still suffering , he thiew himself between the 
enemy and Napoleon, covering him with his body, 
and received three wounds, determined never to aban- 
don him Muiron, his aide-de-camp, fell dead at his 
feet m attempting to cover his general with his own 
body Belhaid and Yignolles weie wounded m ral- 
lying the troops forward , General Robert was killed , 
he was asoldier who never shrunk from the enemy s fire. 

Geneial Guyeux having passed the Adige with a 
bngade at the ferry of Albaredo, Areola was taken m 
the real In the meantime, Alvmzi had become 
fully sensible of the danger of his situation he had 
abandoned Caldiero hastily, destroyed his batteries, 
and made all his parks of artillery and his reserves 
repass the budge From the top of the steeple of 
Ronco, the French saw this fine booty escape them : 
and it was only by witnessing the disorderly move- 
ments of the enemy that the whole extent and con- 
sequences of Napoleon's plan could be compiehended 
General Guyeux was not able to leach Areola till near 
four o'clock , the village was earned without striking 
a blow , but it was now of little importance, Areola 
being at present only an intermediate post between 
the honts of the two armies, whereas in the morning 
it had been m the lear of the enemy The day was 
however crowned with the most important results 
Caldiero was evacuated , Yerona was no longei m 
danger , two divisions of ALvmzi's army had been de~ 


dared to encounter their vengeful flight Napoleon, at length, 
growing indignant, gave utterance to an exclamation of fury, and 
instantly tearing one of the standards from the grasp of an ensign 
sprang upon this bridge, the scene of carnage and slaughter, when! 
planting the flag in defiance of destiny itself, which seemed to 
oppose him, he thus addressed his soldiers— 1 “ Frenchmen i Grena- 
ditra willjou, then, abandon your colours?” This appeal seemed 
■"L* 4 *** *• «*e spirit of ™ch P om.r^5 
enab,ed to repeat them, all 
, f , vanished, death was faced m every direction 

tSs “ na t — — 2-ZS2; 
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feated with considerable loss , numerous colu mns of 
pnsoneis and a great number of trophies filed off 
thiough the camp, and filled the officeis and soldiers 
with enthusiasm the troops regained then spmts 
and their confidence of victory 

In the meantime Davidowich with the Tyrolese 
corps had attacked and taken Corona, and was at 
Rivoli Ya'ubois was at Bussolengo m considerable 
peril if he should be attacked and beaten, the French 
would be obliged to raise the siege of Mantua, and 
the letreat of the head-quaiteis and of the army 
would be cut off To prevent the possibility of this 
result, Buonaparte determined to march at daybreak 
and attack Davidowich, m case he should have ad- 
vanced fiom Rivoli towards Mantua. He theiefore 
evacuated Areola and fell back to the light bank of 
the Adige, leaving fires lighted all night to deceive 
the enemy But Alvmzi, apprised of the letrograde 
movement of the French, followed them ; they had to 
cross the budge of Ronco again, and a seveie action 
ensued which lasted the whole day The Geneial-m- 
Chief learned that Davidowich had not stirred the 
preceding evenmg Alvmzi, deceived by a spy, who 
assured him that the French weie m full maich upon 
Mantua, again debouched from his camp befoie dawn 
The same thing happened as on the day befoie The 
two armies met half-way up the dikes leading fiom 
Ronco ; the action was obstinate and at one time 
doubtful, the 7oth having been bioken The Fiench 
Geneial placed the 32nd in ambush, lying on their 
faces in a little wood of willows near the budge , they 
rose at the proper moment, fired a volley, chaiged 
with the bayonet, and overthrew into the morass a 
close column of 3000 Croats, who perished there 
Massena on the left, after experiencing some vicissi- 
tudes, placed himself at the head of his troops, with 
his hat at the end of his swoid by way of standard, 
and made dreadful carnage of the division opposed to 
him. In the afternoon the Geneial-m-Ckief conceived 
that the decisive moment had arrived foi attacking 
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the enemy in the plain and lcpulsing Imn beyond 
Villa-Nuova He had the pnsoneis cai elully counted, 
and calculated the numbei of the slam ; and lie found 
that the enemy did not exceed lus own hoop by 
above a third Then ranks weie not only thinned, 
but then confidence was abated by these tluoo days' 
battles At two o'clock the Fiench diew up in lme 
between Arcole and the load to Poito-Legnago, with 
the Austrians in fiont Adjutant-General Lorsut had 
come out of Legnago with 600 01 700 men, some 
cavalry, and foui pieces of cannon, m oidci to turn 
the enemy's left m the maishes. Majoi iieicule was 
at the same time oideied to pioceed with twenty-live 
Guides and four trumpets acioss the leeds, and to 
charge the extreme left of the enemy as soon as tho 
garrison of Legnago should begin to cannonade in the 
rear This mancenvie was ably executed, and con- 
tributed mainly to the success of the day The lme 
was broken, and the enemy letieated with consider- 
able loss The next day, when it was doubtful what 
course the army would have to take, the Austrians 
were seen at daybreak m letieat upon Vicenza, and 
were pursued beyond Villa-Nuova. 

In the eornse of the day, the Geneial-m-Clnef had 
entered the convent of St Boniface, the chinch of 
vhich had served foi an hospital , between 400 and 
500 wounded had been exowded into it, the gieater 
iart of whom were dead A cadaverous smell issued 
irom the place Napoleon was retmng, struck with 
lion or, when he heaid himself called by name. Two 
unfortunate soldieis had been left three days among 
the dead, without having had then wounds diessed, 
they had despaned of lehef, and were lecalled to life 
at the sight of their geneial Every assistance w r as 
afforded them 


Having ascertained by the repoitb that the enemy 
was m the utmost confusion, was making no stand 
m any direction, and had alieady got beyond Monte- 
bello, Napoleon faced to the left, and proceeded by 
Veiona to attack the aimy of the Tyiol The scouts 
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captured a staff-officer sent to Alvmzi by Davido- 
wich, who was ignoiant of all that had happened. 
-Alvmzi m the last thiee days had lost 18,000 men, 
of whom 6000 weie pnsoneis. The French army le- 
enteied Yeiona m tiiumph by the Yenice gate, thiee 
days after having quitted that city almost clandes- 
tinely by the Milan gate It would be difficult to 
desciibe the astonishment and enthusiasm of the 
inhabitants The aimy, however, made no stay 
there , but passed the Adige, and advanced on Da- 
vidowich, who had attacked Bussolengo on the 
I7tli, and chiven Yaubois on Castel-jSTuovo Mas- 
sena marched thither, joined Vaubois, and attacked 
Rivoli, while Augeieau pioceeded to Dolce on the 
left bank of the Adige, and gained some capital 
advantages The Austnans stood m need of lepose. 
It was to be expected that Mantua would open its 
gates befoie the Austrian geneial could collect 
another army The garnson were l educed to half 
rations, deseition became frequent, and diseases daily 
swept off moie men than would have sufficed to win 1 
a gieat battle 

While the animosity of the Senate of Yenice 
against the Fiench hourly mci eased, and the negotia- 
tions with Rome weie broken off fiom a conviction 
that nothing was to be done with that couitbutby an 
armed foice, AlVmzi was leceivmg daily leinfoice- 
ments Austria employed the two months which 
elapsed aftei the battle ol Areola, m bringing into 
the Fnoul divisions drafted from the banks of the 
Rhine, wheie the French aimies were m wmtei- 
quarters Seveial battalions of excellent shaip- 
shooters weie laised m the Tyiol A powerful im- 
pulse had been given to the whole monarchy The 
successes m Geimany encouiaged, while the defeats 
m Italy nntated them The laige towns offered 
battalions of volunteers Yienna laised foui bat- 
talions, who received their colours horn the Em- 
press, embroideied with hei own hands they lost 
them, but not "without a stiuggle At the beginning 
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of January the Austrian army in Italy amounted to 
65 000 or 70,000 fighting men, besides 6000 Tyrolese 
and the garrison of Mantua The French army had 
heen reinforced by two demi-brigades of infantry from 
the coast of Provence, and by a legiment of cavalry, 
that is by 7000 men , and was formed m five di- 
visions, amounting to 45,000 men Jouberfc had 
covered La Corona with entrenchments, the other 
fortresses weie in a good state of defence, and the 
Lakes of Garda, Como, Lugano, and Maggiore were 
manned by French gun-boats 

The two former plans under Wurmser and Alvinzi 
having failed, the court of "Vienna adopted a new one 
in concert with Home , and ordered two grand attacks 
to be made, one by Monte-Baldo, the other by the 
Lower Adige both armies were to meet under the 
walls of Mantua A very intelligent secret agent 
sent from Vienna to Mantua was arrested by a senti- 
nel as he was passing the last post of the blockading 
army He was foiced to give up bis dispatches, though 
he had swallowed them They were enclosed m a 
hall of sealing-wax, and consisted of a small letter 
written in a very minute hand, and signed by the 
Emperor Francis. He informed Wurmser that he 


would he relieved without delay, at all events he 
charged him not to capitulate, but rather to evacuate 
the place, pass the Po, and proceed into the Pope’s 
territories, and there take the command of the army 
of the Holy See 

Alvmzi commanded the principal attack on the 
Tyrolese side at the head of 50,000 men, and advanced 
his head-quarters from Bassano to Hoveredo General 
Provera took the command of the army on the Lower 
Adige, which was 20,000 strong its head-quarters 
were at Padua. A great many troops appeared on 
dmerent points, and some spirited actions also took 
place m the course of the 12th and 13th, but the 
enemy had not fully unmasked his plans, so that the 
moment for adopting a decisive course had not yet 
amved On the 13th it rained very heavily, and 
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Napoleon had not resolved in what direction to maich, 
whether up 01 down the Adige At ten m the 
evening, the accounts from Joubert at La Goiona 
deteimined him It was plain that the Austrians 
weie operating with two independent corps, the 
principal attack being intended against Monte-Baldo, 
the minor one on the Lowei Adige Augereau's 
division appeared sufficient to dispute the passage of 
the river with Proveia . but on the Monte-Baldo side 
the danger was imminent There was not a moment 
to lose , for the enemy was about to effect a junction 
with his aitillery and cavalry, by taking possession of 
the level of Bivoh ; and if he could he attacked 
before he could gam that impoitant point, he would 
be obhged to fight without artilleiy or cavalry. All 
the tioops weier theiefore put m motion from the 
head-quarters at Verona to leach Bivoh before day- 
break: the Geneial-in-Chief proceeded to the same 
pomt, and arrived theie at two in the morning. 

The weathei had cleared up, the moon shone 
brilliantly the General ascended several heights, and 
observed the lines of the enemy's fires, which filled 
the whole country between the Adige and the Lake 
of Garda, and reddened the atmosphere He deaily 
distinguished five camps, each composed of a column 
which had marched from different "routes the pre- 
ceding day, and were still dispei sed at some distance 
from each other and from the place of destination 
The Austrians amounted to 40,000 01 45,000 men : 
the Fiench could not bring more than 22,000 into 
action, but then they had the advantage of sixty 
pieces of cannon and seveial regiments of cavalry 
From the position of the different bivouacs it seemed 
evident that Alvmzi could not unite his forces befoie 
ten o'clock. On this piesumption Napoleon ordered 
Joubert, who had evacuatedSt Maik's chapel on Monte 
Magnone, and who now occupied the level of Bivoli 
only wi th a rearguard, to resume the offensive forth- 
with, to legain possession of the chapel without wait- 
ing for daylight, and to drive back the fourth column 
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in the morning, and retook it The filing began 
with a regiment of Croats, and successively with the 
whole of D’Ocskay’s column, which befoie daylight 
was repulsed as fai as the middle of the ndge of 
Monte Mag none The thud Austnan column, that 
ofKoblos, then hastened its march, and leached the 
heights on the left of the level of Rivoli a little before 
nine o’clock, but without artillery The 14th and 85th 
French demi-brigades, which were in line in this 
position, had each a battery The 14th, which oc- 
cupied the right, repulsed the enemy’s attacks, the 
85th was outflanked and broken. The^General-m-Chief 
hastened to Massena’s division, which having maiched 
all night, was taking a little lest m the village of 
Rivoli, led it against the enemy, and m less than half 
an hour the column was beaten and put to flight 
Iapsay’s column came up to the aid of that of Koblos 
Quasdanowich, who was at the bottom of the valley, 
perceiving that Joubert had left no troops in St 
Maik’s chapel m the heat of his pursuit oi Ocskay, 
detached three battalions to climb the heights of the 
chapel, hut Joubert, aware of this movement and 
its great importance, ordeied his men to lun hack, 
who reached the chapel before those of the enemy, 
and repulsed them to the bottom of the valley The 
Fiench battery of fifteen pieces of cannon, placed on 
the edge of the level of Rivoh, overwhelmed all who 
offered to come within its reach Colonel Leclerc an d 
Major Lasalle by a brilliant chaige with 300 hoise m 
platoons and 200 hussais contributed greatly to the 
success of the day The Austrians were thrown into 
the lavme The two columns of Quasdanowich and 
\Y ukassowich had not been able to come up m time 
or o join m the battle. One half of Tusignan’s 

P? V Vas C , 01 ?PS on tiie r °ad behind the level 

ot iirvoli, and thought they had turned the Fiench 
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army, but scaicely bad they arrived at the heights 
when they witnessed tbeiout of Ocskay, Koblos, and 
Liptay , and foiesaw the fate which unavoidably 
awaited them They weie first cannonaded by fifteen 
twelve-pounders, and immediately afterwards attacked 
and taken The other half of this col umn left at 
Dezenzano was puisued and dispersed. It was two 
o'clock m the afternoon, when the enemy was eveiy- 
wheie overthrown and the battle won. La Scahera was 
the only letreat open to the Austnans, who lost 7000 
prisoners and twelve pieces of cannon coming by way 
of Incanole This day the French Geneial-m-Chief 
was wounded moie than once, and had several horses 
killed under him * 

* The following is n striking example of the utter consternation 
and dispersion of the Austrians after the dieadful battle of Rivoli, 
and of the confident and audacious promptitude which the French 
officers denved from then unvaried success General Reno was in 
possession of the village of Guarda, on the lake of the same name, 
and, on visiting his advanced posts, he perceived some Austnans ap- 
proaching, whom he caused his escort to surround and make prisoners 
Advancing to the fiont to leconnoitre, he found liunself close to the 
head of an Impeual column of 800 men, which a turning of the road 
had concealed till he was within twenty yards of them “Down 
with your arms said the Austrian commandant , to which ltenu 
answeied with the most ready boldness, “Do yon lay down your 
arms l I have destioyed youi advanced guard, as witness these 
pnsoneis ground youi arms, or no quaifcer ” And the Piench sol- 
diers, catching the lunt of their leader, joined in the cry of “ Ground 
your arms The Austrian officer hesitated, and proposed to enter 
into capitulation the Pienchman would admit of no terui3 but 
instant surrender The dispuited Austuan yielded up his sword, 
and commanded his soldiers to imitate his example Rut the Aus- 
trian soldiers began to suspect the truth , they became refractory, 
and refused to obey their leader, whom Rene addressed with the 
utmost apparent composure, as follows — “You are an officei, sir, 
and a man. of honour — you know the rules of war — you have surren- 
dered— you are therefore my prisoner, but I rely on your parole 
Here, I letuin your sword— compel your men to submission, other- 
wise I direct against you the division of 0000 men who ire under my 
command ” The Austi tan was utterly confounded, betw i\t the appeal 
to his honour and the threat of a charge from 0000 men He assured 
Rene he might rely on his punctilious compliance with the parole he 
had given hun, and speaking in German to Ins soldiers, persuaded 
them to lay down their arms, a submission which he h id soon after- 
wards the satisfaction of seeing had been made to one twellth nnrt 
of then number . — Gout tjand 
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On the same day Pioveia constructed a budge at 
Anghiari near Legnago, passed the river, and winched 
on Mantua, leaving a reseivo to guard the budge. 
Anweieau attacked this guaid the next day, debuted 
them, and burned the pontoons Napoleon homing 
at two o'clock m the afternoon of the litli m the 
midst of the battle of Rivolnvliat Pioveiu was doing, 
immediately foresaw wbat was about to take place. 
He left the task of pursuing Alvmzi on tho following 
day to Massena, Murat, and Jouberfc, and instantly 
marched with foui regiments to .station liimseU before 
Mantua He had thirteen leagues to go. Ho entoi cd 
RoverbeUa as Piovera airived bofoic Sail Ciioigio. 
Hohenzollern with the vanguard had piesentcd him- 
self on the 16th at bi ealc of day at the gate of San 
Giorgio at the head of a legiment wearing white 
cloaks he knew that this suburb was meiely covered 
by a simple line of circumvabation, and was in hopes 
to surprise it Miolies, who commanded there, had no 
guard except towaid the city he knew that *a 1’ieuch 
division was on the Adige, and was not (beaming ol 
the enemy Hohenzollern's hussais resembled those 
of the 1st French hussai regiment But an old 
seqeant of the garrison of San Gioigio, who was 
gathering wood about two himdied yaids fiom the 
walls, observed this cavalry and conceived doubts 
which he communicated to a drummer who w r as with 
him It seemed to them that the white cloaks weie 
too new fox Berchmfs legiment. In this uncertainty 
these stui dy fellows threw themselves into San Giorgio, 
crying “ To awns and shut the barrier . Hohen- 
zollern galloped up, but was too late , be was recog- 
nised, and fired upon with grape The troops speedily 
manned the parapets , at noon Proveia surrounded the 
place , but Miolies with 1,500 men defended himself 

all day, which gave time for the succours from Rivoli 
to arrive 


Provera communicated with Mantua by means of 
a boat which crossed the lake, and concerted ope- 
rations for the following day On the 16th as soon os 
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it was day, Wurmser made a sortie with the gainson, 
and took up a position at La Favonta At one o'clock 
m the morning Napoleon stationed Geneial Yictor 
and the four legiments he had biought with him 
between La Favonta and San Giorgio, to pi event the 
gainson of Mantua from joining the succouring army 
Senunei at the head ol the troops conductmg the 
blockade attacked the ganison Victor attacked the 
army of succoui It was in this battle that the 57th 
earned the title of TeiTible They attacked the 
Austrian line, and oveitlnew eveiything in then way 
By two o'clock m the afternoon the ganison was 
driven back into the place, and Pioveia capitulated 
and laid down his aims In the meantime, a lear- 
guaid which Pioveia had leftat Molmella, wasattacked 
by Geneial Point of Augereau's division, defeated and 
taken Of all Pro vein's troops only 2000 who had 
lemamed beyond the Adige escaped , the rest were 
taken oi killed This action was called the battle of 
La Favonta fiom the name of a palace belonging to 
the Dukes of Mantua situated near the field of battle 
Joubeit chased Alvmzi tlnoughout the loth, and 
leached the Scakera (laddei path) of Bientmo so 
suddenly that 3000 men were mteicepted and taken. 
Muiat, with two battahons of light tioops, embarked 
on the Lake of Gaida and turned La Corona, so that 
it was with difficulty Alvmzi escaped. Joubert 
matched on Tient, and the army occupied the same 
positions as before the battle of Areola The Aus- 
trian tioops had great difficulty m ciossmg the passes 
of the Tyrol, which weie blocked up by the snow 
Then loss m the cornse of January had been 25,000 
pnsoners, twenty-five standards, and sixty pieces of 
cannon Bessieies earned the colouis to Paris It 
was in acknowledgment of the sei vices lendeied m so 
many battles by General Massena, that the Emperor 
aftei wards made lnm Duke of Rivok 

The gainson of Mantua had long subsisted on half 
lations, the horses had been eaten Wuimser was 
mfoimed of the result of the battle of Rivok. He 
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had no longer anything to hope for He ivas sum- 
moned to surrender, "but proudly answered that he 
had provisions for a twelvemonth A few days alter, 
Elenau, his first aide-de-camp, came to head-quarters 
with certain proposals Serruner replied that he 
would take the orders of his GeneraL-m-Chief on 
the subject. Napoleon went to Hoveibella ; and 
remained vncogmto, wrapped up in his cloak, while 
the conveisation between the officers was going on 
Elenau employed all the customary artifices, expa- 
tiating at length on the great resomces Wurmser 
still possessed Buonaparte approached the table, 
took a pen, and spent nearly had an hour m ■writing 
his decisions m the margin of Wuimser’s proposals, 
whilst the discussion was going on When it was 
ovei, “If Wurmser,” said he to Elenau, “had but 
piovisions for eighteen or twenty days, and talked of 
surrendering, he would not deserve an honourable 
capitulation, but I lespect the Marshal’s age, his 
bravery, and his misfortunes If he delays a fort- 
night, a month, or two, he shall still have the same 
conditions, he may therefore hold out to his last 
morsel of biead I am about to pass the Po, and I 
shall march on Borne "You know my intentions , go 
and communicate them to your General ” Elenau, 
who had "been quite at a loss to comprehend the first 
avoids, soon discovered who it was that addressed him 
He examined the conditions, the perusal of which 
filled him with gratitude for such generous and unex- 
pected treatment Dissimulation was become useless; 
he acknowledged that they had not provisions for more 
than thi ee days W urmser sent to request the Drench 
General, as he was about to cross the Po, to pass it 
at Mantua, which would save him much circuitous 
travelling over had roads He also wiote to him to 
expiess Ins obligations , and a few days after dis- 
patched an aide-de-camp to Napoleon at Bologna to 
apprise turn of a conspnacy to poison him, which was 
to be earned into effect m Romagna This notice 
1 cd seasonable Geneial Serrunei piesided at the 
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ceiemony of the surrendei of Mantua, and saw the old 
Marshal and the staff of his aimy file off befoie him , 
Napoleon being by that time m Romagna The in- 
diffeience with which he withdiew himself fiom the 
very flattering spectacle of a Marshal of gieat reputa- 
tion, Geneialissimo of the Austrian forces m Italy, 
dehveimg up his swoid at the head of his staff, was 
lemaiked throughout Europe.*' The gamson of 
Mantua still amounted to 20,000, of whom 13,000 
weie capable of seivice In the three blockades 
since the month of June, 27,000 soldieis had died m 
the hospitals or been killed m the diffeient actions 
Joubert, who was bom in the department of the 
Aisne, had studied foi the bar ; but at the Revolu- 
tion he was induced to adopt the profession of arms 
He was tall and thin, and naturally of a weak con- 
stitution , but he had strengthened his frame amidst 
fatigues, camps, and mountain warfare He was 
mtiepid, vigilant, and active In November, 1796, 
he was made a General of Division to succeed 
Vaubois He was much attached to Napoleon, who 
sent him to the Diiectoiy m Novembei, 1797, with 
the colouis taken by the army of Italy In 1799 he 
engaged m the intrigues of Pans, and was appomted 
Geneial-m-Chief of the army of Italy He mained 
the daughtei of the Senatoi Semonvifle He fell 
gloriously at the battle of Novi He was still young, 
and had not acquned all the experience necessaiy; 
but his talents weie such that he might have attained 
great military lenown 


, * “ Such self-denial did Napoleon as much credit neaily as Jus vic- 

tory His conduct towards Wurmser may be justly compaicd to 
that of the Black Prince to his royal pnsouei. King John of Prance ” 
Scott 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TEEATY OF TOLENUNO 


entered , Napoleon Haranmes and 7 K P \ I0 ? ted , Faenza 
the Pope’s troops under Colli am™ i ] I ^ era J ;e3 h ls prisoneis , 

aS“on C f ^ *l«da m 

avowedly hostile to the French ^°T i He was 
on the war by kindlmo- the i ’’ anc ^ Wls hed to keep 
Italians A CS* 0 ? 6mtmm of the 

Atouu, the Eom» ‘o M 0 

Rented near La Sla o/S mhI?T M ' WaS 
A/J7, from whose desm+nW +-U , °f Januaiy, 

Vatican was disclosed It w ^ ole ,P ollc y of the 
2“ determined to break oST*® 1 that the I“ope 
Eranee, that he had entered t? T g0tlall011s m ‘ h 
taa and that the Emperor hfd leagUe mth Ans - 
Lolh to take the commmd^f 2“Pf rered General 
Holmep was ] evyin£r p| of the troops that his 

twTTNr A l mmr was 

W th oiders to qmt R ome ^ French minister, 
yretor passed the Po T t> At ™ e time General 

‘1000 mfantry and 600 h^° rg0 ' Forteat the head of ' 

division „f jL„ 000 horse, and 
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the court of Vienna The intercepted letters of 
Caidmal Busca were published in support of this ma- 
nifesto They were also sent to Cardinal Mattel, who 
after having been confined thiee months in a seminary 
at Biescia had returned to Borne, and who kept up a 
correspondence with the General-in-Chief Through 
his means these papers were communicated to the 
Sacred College, who were thrown into some confusion 
by a perusal of them 

On the 2nd of February, head-quarters weie fixed 
at the Bishop's palace at Imola, belonging to Chiara- 
monte, afterwaids Pius VII. On the 3rd the French 
tioops reached Castel-Bolognese, and found the Pope's 
army on the opposite bank of the Semo, intending to 
dispute the passage of the bridge This army con- 
sisted of about 6000 or 7000 men, including regulai 
soldiers and peasants collected by the ringing of the 
tocsin, commanded by monks, and wrought up to 
fanatical enthusiasm by preacheis and missionaries 
They had eight pieces of cannon. The Fiench had 
had a fatiguing day's maich. As they were station mg 
then guaid a Sag of truce came up, and declared m a 
pompous manner on the part of his eminence the 
Loid Cardinal, as Commander-in-Chief, that if the 
French army continued to advcmce he would file 
upon it This threat excited much laughter among 
the French soldiers, who rephed that they did not 
wish to expose themselves to the Cardinal 1 s thunders , 
and that they were goimg to take up their quarters 
for the night Caidmal Busca's hopes had, however, 
been fulfilled. All Bomagna was m a flame , a holy 
war had been begun , the tocsm had been sounding 
incessantly for three days and the lowest class of 
the people was thrown mto a state of delirium and 
fienzy. Prayeis of forty hours, missions in public 
places, indulgences, and even lunacies — every engine, 
m short, had been set at woik with success Martyrs 
were bleeding in one place , Madonnas weeping in 
anothei , and everything foreboded a scene of tumult 
and confusion. Caidmal Busca had boasted to the 
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Fiench minister that he would make a La Vendee of 
Bomagna, of the mountains of Ligiuia, nay ot all Italy 
The following proclamation was on this occasion 
posted at Imola — “The Fi euch army is about to 
entei the territories of the Pope. . It mil bo faithful 
to the maxims it piofesses, and. mil piotect lehgion 
and the people The French soldiui beats in ono 
b au d the bayonet, the sure haibmger of victoiy ; m 
the other, the ohve-biancli, the symbol of peace and 
the pledge of his piotection AVoe to tho^c wlio nuiy 
he seduced hy men of finished hypocrisy to diniv upon 
their homes the vengeance of an army winch has m„ *• 
six months made pusoneis of 100,000 of the him- 
peror’s best troops, taken 400 pieces of cannon, and 
110 standards, and destioyed five armies " There mis 
perhaps a little too much of atone of gasconade m the 
lattei part of this address foi the occasion 
At foui o'clock on the following morning, Gencial 
Lannes with the van of the kttle Fiench lumy 
matched a league and a half' up the bank of the 
Senio , crossed it at a fold at daybreak , and drew up 
m line m the rear of the Pope's aimy, cutting it off 
from F aenza General Lahoz, suppoi ted by a battei y 
and covered by a cloud of sknmislieis, passed the 
bndge m close column The aimed mob of the enemy 
was louted in an instant, aitillery, baggage, and 
everything was taken. Four or five bundled men 


weie put to the sword, a few monks (mostly mendi- 
cants) penshed with their crucifixes in* their hands, 
but the Cardinal-Geneial escaped The loss of the 
French was veiy trifling , they amved before Faeuza 
the same day They found the gates shut , the 
tocsin sounded , the ramparts weie -lined with a few 
pieces of cannon , and the emaged populace assailed 
tiie besiegers with all soits of abuse When sum- 
moned to open the gates, they gave an insolent 
answer, and it became necessary to entei the ton n 
by main force “Th^ is tbe same thing that hap- 
pened at Pavia, ' cned tbe soldiers, by way of de- 
manding the pillage of the place “ No," leplied 
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Napoleon; “at Pavia tlieyliad levolted after taking 
an oath, ancl they wanted to massacie our soldiers 
who weie theii guests. These axe only misled people,, 
who must be subdued by clemency" In fact, a few 
convents only weie attacked The town was thus 
saved fioin devastation, and the next object was to 
calm the agitation and appiekensions of the people. 
The prisoneis taken at the action of the Senio were 
collected at Faenza m a gaiden belonging to one of 
the convents. Then* first tenor had not yet subsided. 

% At the approach of Napoleon they thiew themselves 
‘ on their knees, crying out for mercy. He addressed 
* them in Italian, in these woids • “ I am the fnend of 
all the nations of Italy, and particularly of the people 
of Rome You are fi.ee . return to your famili es, and 
tell them that the French are the friends of religion, 
of 01 dei, and of the poor" The consternation of the 
pnsoners now gave way to joy, and they abandoned 
themselves to the expiession of then* gratitude with 
all the liveliness that belongs to the Italian character. 
From the garden of the monastery Napoleon pro- 
ceeded to the lefectory, where he had caused theofficeis 
to be assembled , they amounted to seveiaL hundreds, 
and some of them belonged to the best families of 
Rome He conversed with them a long time , talked 

of the libei ty of Italy, the abuses of the Papal power, 
and the uselessness of resistance, and permitted them 
to go back to their homes, only lequinng them in 
letuinfoi his lenity to make known Ins sentiments m 
favour of then countrymen The pnsoners proceeded 

to disperse themselves in the States of the Pope, 
loudly declaring the geneious tieatment they had 
met with, and carrying with them proclamations, 
which thus reached the remotest castles of the Apen- 
nines The army in consequence found the people 
much more amicably disposed Even the monks 
(with the exception of the mendicant friars) began to 
consider bow much moie they had to lose than to gam 
by resistance 

The Fiench pioceeded to oven un Romagna Colli, 
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who commanded the Pope's troops, had taken up a 
o-ood position on the heights before Ancona with the 
3000 men he had left, but letned to Loietto as soon 
as the French army came m sight General Victor 
sent a flag of truce to invite the enemy to surrender 
During the parley, his troops outflanked them both 
on the'nght and the left, surrounded and took them 
prisoners, and entered the citadel of Loietto without 
flung a shot The prisoners taken on this occasion 
weie treated in the same manner as the former ones, 
that is, sent home with proclamations and a favour- 
able report of the behaviour of the Geneial-m-Chief 
towards them, which prepared the way for the recep- 
tion of the French army. Ancona, though the only 
seaport between Venice and Brindisi, the extreme 
point of the eastern coast of Italy, had been much 
neglected , even frigates could not enter it It was 
at this period that Napoleon perceived what was 
necessary for the impiovement of the fortifications 
and the repairs of the harbour, which were after- 
wards executed during the kingdom of Italy, so that 
at piesent the port receives ships of all kinds, even 
tlnee-deckers The Jews, who were numerous at 
Ancona, as well as the Mahometans fiom Albania and 
Gieece, had been subjected to humiliating customs 
and oppiessive restraints, from which it was one of 
Napoleon's first caies to leheve them In the mean- 
while, the town's-people were running m crowds to 
prorfiate themselves at the feet of a Madonna that 


was supposed to shed tears in abundance for the 
disasters of the country Monge was sent to inquire 
into the circumstance, and the Madonna was brought 
to head-quarters, when it was found to be an optical 

StTi’, a o em ? us ly managed by means of a glass 
me lollowmg day the Madonna was restored to its 
place in the church, hut without the glass, and con- 
sequently without performing any wonders One of 

T airested 1 as the contriver of this 
\ considered as an insult to the 

arm), and an offence against religion. 
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On the 10th the French army encamped at Lo- 
retta This is a bishopric, and contains a magnificent 
convent The church and buildings are sumptuous; 
and there are vast and well-furnished apaitments for 
the treasures of the Madonna, and for the accommo- 
dation of the abbots, the chapter, and the pilgrims In 
the church is the celebrated Casa Scmta, the pre- 
tended residence of the Yirgm at Nazareth, and said 
to be the very place in which she received the visit 
of the angel Gabriel It is a little cabin ten or twelve 
yards square, in which is a Madonna placed on a 
tabernacle The legend states that the angels carried 
it from Nazareth into Dalmatia, at the time when the 
infidels conquered Syria , and from thence across the 
Adriatic to the heights of Loretto From all parts 
of Christendom pilgrims flocked to see the Madonna. 
Presents, diamonds, and jewels sent from every quar- 
ter formed hei treasuies, which amounted to several 
millions in value. The Court of Rome, on learning 
the appioach of the French army, had the treasures 
of Loretto carefully packed up and placed in safety : 
property m gold and silver was, notwithstanding, left 
to the value of upwards of a million. The Madonna, 
or Lady of Loietto, was forwarded to Paris It is a 
wooden statue, clumsily carved, which is so far a 
proof of its antiquity. It was to be seen foi some 
years at the National Library. The First Consul 
restored it to the Pope at the time of the Concordat; 
and it has been since replaced m the Casa Scmta 
It is to be remarked heie that several thousand 
French priests, exiled from their country, had taken 
refuge m Italy. As the Fiench army advanced m the 
Pemnsula they fled into the Roman States, but they 
now found themselves without an asylum Some had 
letired m time into Germany , Naples refused them 
shelter The heads of the different convents m the 
States of the Pope, who were anxious to get rid of 
the burthen of feeding and maintaining them, made 
a pretext of the arrival of the aimy to turn their un- 
Vol. i. c c 
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fortunate guests out of doois, affecting to be appre- 
hensive that then presence would diaw down the 
vengeance of the victoi on then' heads Napoleon 
published a proclamation, encouraging the pnests, and 
ordering the convents, bishops, and different chapteis 

uppp^V 11 !? 1 and funush them with everythin*- 
necessary for then subsistence and comfoit He also 

commanded the army to look upon them as fnends 

t0 to them accord! 

mgiy As the army fell into the same sputim^nt 
many interesting scenes were the consequence Some 

tnumph, as exciting iifchtalk COUSlde ™ hl& 

appioved of by the Directory Tf? Emo P e ’ and as 
on reflection, as an art nfL If was P roud of ^ 
towards those who were fb hun 5f Dlt y and generosity 
"ght, teATOft* * he was 
lecon ciliation with men ahVr * * fir ?i Ste P towards a 
gratitude, and as reW k mca P able of reason or 

r 5 .*2 *r 

a mistaken view of fhl rJ * of w °es " It 
As well might he hold a ture ° f men and thrngs 
the sting out of the adde/bv^ 7 ^ Sea ’ or take 
man > and foi the moment 7 +l k ° W of court esy As 
suffering oi compassion , buUhe 6 ? 1 ? 137 !? 6 toucbed by 
wn that knows no mortifvmo- bu * cb , ls an abstiac- 
ao eais and owns no worldlv^M 31SS + tU ^ eS, tb at sheds 
votaries slow to throw awav gatl0ns ’ no1 are her 
'\ luch sustained them and crutcb of humility 
°t power and smiitml 3i excha nge it for the staff 
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Spam You cannot cozen men ‘out of pm pie pnde 
and access to the ear of kings, by beggaily donations 
of lags and pity 1 

The gieatest consternation now leigned in the 
Vatican Disastrous news arrived every hour The 
vanguaid of the Fiench army was alieady on the 
summit of the Apennines The officeis and soldiers 
who had been taken pnsoneis and allowed to leturn 
home, gave a veiy different account of things fiom 
what had been expected, so that the fnends of 
libeity ventured once moie to show themselves, even 
within the Avails of the city The membeis of the 
Sacred College began to think of piovidmg foi then* 
oavh safety, and the hoises Aveie already put to the 
couit-carriages to proceed to Naples, Avhen the Geneial 
of the Camaldohtes ainved at the Vatican, and pios- 
trated himself at the feet of the Holy Fathei. Na- 
poleon m passing through Cesena had noticed this 
ecclesiastic, and kno\vmg that Pius VI reposed great 
confidence m him, he had charged him to assme lus 
Holiness that no harm was mtended to him per- 
sonally , that he might lemam m Rome Avith safety, 
and had only to change his ministers and send pleni- 
potentiaries to Tolentino to conclude a peace with the 
Republic The Pope agreed to these teims, dis- 
missed Busca, counteimanded his departuie from 
Rome, and entrusted the direction of his cabinet and 
the conclusion of a peace to Cardinal Dona, who had 
been long distinguished foi the liberality of his 
opinions The instiuctions fiom the Directory were, 
it is true, agamst any negotiation Avith Rome. They 
thought that an end should be put to the temporal 
poAver of the Pope, fiom Avhom neither modeiation 
noi good faith could be expected, and that there 
could not be a better opportunity than the present ; 
but the Geneial-m-Chief Avas of opinion that this 
could not be done AAdthout at the same tune over- 
turning the thione of Naples, foi which purpose an 
army of 20,000 or 25,000 men Avould be requisite ; 
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and the measure was therefore laid aside as incon- 
sistent with Buonaparte's favounte project of dictating 
peace under the walls of Yienna 

The head-quarters of. the Fiench army were at 
Tolentmo on the 13th of Febiiiary, and the van was 
within thiee days' march of Borne The Popes 
Mimstei s-plenipotentiary, Cardinal Mattel, Monsignor 
Galeppi, the Duke of Braschi, and the Maiquis 
M assini, arrived the same day, and the confeiences 
began on the 14th The basis having been settled, 
the treaty was soon concluded, the principal aiticles 
were, that the Pope renounced every offensive and 
defensive alliance with the powers at war with Fiance; 
that he ceded the legations of Bologna, Fenaia, and 
Bomagna to the Bepubhc, allowing Ancona to be 
occupied by a French garrison till a geneial peace ; 
that he was to cause his Minister at Pans to disavow 


the muider of Basseville , to re-establish the French 
school of ait at Borne as before the Bevolution , ta 
make good all the indemnifications agieed upon in 
the armistice of Bologna, and to furnish an additional 
contubution of money and horses to the army 
Buonapaite wished that the Court of Borne should 


undertake to suppress the Inquisition But this 
point was given up as a particular favour to the Pope 
It was represented that the Inquisition was no longer 
what it was, that it was little more than a tribunal of 
police, and that auto-da-fes no longei took place. 
But if it was at piesent i educed to a nonentity, why 
attach so much importance to it ? If it was only a 
shadow, it was a tenible one, from which the mind 
shrunk with hatred and feai , why then keep v up the 
forms of an obsolete power but as a leceptacld^oi the 
spuit m case it should ever revive, oi as a tacit nusti- 
iication and indirect avowal of all the horrors that 
Had been committed under its sanction? The very 
name of the Inquisition is in itself an insult to 
common sense and humanity, from which all good 
and honest minds revolt But by ke%$lng up 'the 
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outward foim, the imagination is familiarized with it, 
is taught to look upon it as haimless ; the tendency, 
the pietensions of bigotry and fanaticism are s till 
virtually acknowledged and kept in view by then* 
adheients; and by always having the name ready, 
opportunity may not be wanting' to lestore the thing ! 
Hence the tenaciousness "with which its advocates 
uniformly adheie to every lelic of aibitiary power, 
and hence the determination with which all such 
claims, giounded on then appaient insignificance, 
should be lesisted The whole science and study of 
social impiovement may be 1 educed to watching the 
seciet aim and looted purpose of powei, and m 
opposing it step by step and in exact pioportion to 
the obstinacy oi its stiuggles for existence On the 
principle alieady stated, the Fiench Geneial did not 
accede to the wishes of the more sanguine patriots of 
the new Italian Republic to include Uibino and 
Maceiata in its acquisitions, 01 extend its boundary to 
the frontiers of Naples, lest it shoidd embiod the two 
governments m a wai. Such weie the appiehensions 
entertained by this Coiut on the subject, that Piince 
Pignatelli, its munstei, followed the Fiench staff 
from Bologna, lesoitmg to the most contemptible 
expedients to satisfy Ins curiosity, and even playing 
the part of an eavesdiopper at the dooi of councd- 
chambers to gam seciet mfoimation 

Affcei the sig nature of the tieaty of Tolentino, the 
General-in-Chief left the supeuntendence of its exe- 
cution to General Victor . and dispatching Colonel 
Junot with a lespectful lettei to the Pope, letumed 
, to Mantua, which had now been a month m the power 
of the Republic, and was full of Austrian sick^ 
While heie, he eyed the fine fiescoes of the War ot 
the Titans by Titian in the palace del T with admi- 
ration , but then lemoval was impossible ^ He liad 
the fortifications repaiied, and set out foi Milan, 
where he found the public spirit highly favourable to 
Ins plans At length the Director)' roused from its 
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apathy, had sent six legiments of infantry and two of 
cavalry, under Bernadotfce, from the aimy of the 
Sambie and Meuse, and an equal force from the 
aimy of the Rhine, under General Delmas, to rein- 
foice the aimy of Italy They had only 'just reached 
the foot of the Alps at the time of the battles of 
Rivoli and La Favonta and the surrendei of Mantua , 
and it was not till his leturn from Tolentmo that 
Napoleon leviewed these new troops They were 
estimated at 30,000 men, but their actual stiength 
did not exceed 19,000, m good condition and well 
disciplined The aimy of Italy was henceforth equal 
to any enterpiise, and to the enemy opposed to it 
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